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SECOND   EDITION. 


JL  HE  increasiog  infirmities  of  my  revered  friend,  Mr.  Cecil, 
rcnderiDg  it  impncticable  for  him  to  revise  his  writings  for  a  new 
edition,  he  devolved  that  task  on  me.  Daring  the  progress  of 
the  work  throngfa  die  press,  he  was  called  to  his  reward. 

The  first  edition  of  these  works  was  piinted  in  four  volumes. 
Bj  some  variation  in  the  arrangement,  the  present  is  comprised 
in  three. 

The  FIRST  volume  of  this  Edition  contains  Mr.  Cecil's  Me- 
moirs of  his  three  friends — Cadogan,  Bacon,  and  Newton. 

Those  of  Mr.  Cadogan  first  appeared  in  1798,  prefixed  to  a 
collection  of  his  Discourses  in  one  vol.  8vo.  Mr.  Cecil  suggested 
a  few  alterations,  in  consequence  of  hints  from  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Hallward,  who  knew  Mr.  Cadogan  very  intimately.  The  Me- 
moirs of  Mr.  Bacon  were  published  in  1801,  in  crown  8vo« 
I  have  corrected  them  in  a  few  places,  on  the  suggestion  of 
the  present  Mr.  John  Bacon,  and  have  removed  the  notes  frtim 
the  end  to  their  proper  situation  at  the  foot  of  the  page.  I 
have  done  this  likewise  in  the  Memoirs  of  Mr.  Newton,  and 
have  occasionally  corrected  the  style.    I  have  also  omitted  part 
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of  the  Table  Talk.  Obsenrations  gathered  up  in  fiuniliar  con- 
venation  should  always  be  submitted  to  the  eye  of  a  third 
person,  who  must  be  best  qualified  to  judge  what  will  be 
generally  impressive ;  as  the  recorder  himself  may»  in  many  in- 
stances, retain  associations  in  his  mind  which  may  render  remarks 
vivid  and  interesting,  while  they  will  appear  to  the  reader,  for 
want  of  such  associations,  trifling  or  obscure. 

The  SECOND  volume  codftdns  Thirty-three  Sermons  taken 
down  after  Mr.  Cecil,  by  two  friends,  in  short-hand ;  with  two 
of  his  most  popular  and  useful  Tracts. 

The  THIRD  volume  consists  of  various  Sermons  and  Tracti, 
whkh  have  been  either  already  printed,  or  were  written  out 
by  Mr.  Cecil;  together  with  Remarks  made  by  Mr.  Cecfl 
chiefly  in  conversation  with  the  Editor,  or  in  disennioiis  when  lie 
was  present;  with  an  Appendix  communicated  by  some  friends. 

May  that  God,  whom  our  great  firiend  so  iaitUiilly  served  in 
die  Oospel  of  his  Son,  bless  the  reading  of  these  volumes  to  the 
csQiblishment  and  furtherance  of  the  Redeemer's  Ui^om ! 


JOSIAH  PRATT. 
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REF.  RICHARD  CECIL. 


mmOST  of  (he  foilawmg  oneedatei  were  colleeied  in  Mr,  Cecil's 
Kfe-time.  Since  hie  Jeceaee,  they  have  been  interwoven  into  this 
Memoir,  with  a  short  account  of  hie  latter  daye^  and  a  elight  view 
of  hie  domestic  character  and  habits.  His  personal  andjnMie 
character  will  be  added  by  my  very^kind  friend,  the  Rev,  Josiak 
Pratt. 

Should  any  friend  feel  repugnance  at  seeing  his  name  inserted 
m  this  Memoir^  Ibeg  have  to  observe,  that  the  delicacy  due  to  him 
in  requesting  permission,  was  neither  overlooked  nor  disregarded: 
but  it  was  imperiously  superseded  by  Mr.  Cecil's  positive  injunction, 
that  J  should  bear  this  public  testimony  to  the  kindness  which  he 
had  received,  J.  C. 


MEMOIR, 


AN  anxious  desire  to  beguile  Mr.  Cecil's  hours  of 
depression  while  at  Bath  and  Clifton  in  the  winter 
of  1808y  gave  nse  to  the  following  facts  being  col- 
lected together.  These  &ct8  he  read,  authentic 
catedy  and  approved  as  a  foundation  of  what  is 
now  presented  to  the  public.  Some  of  them  had 
been  noted  down  as  they  occasionally  dropped 
from  his  lips,  in  the  course  of  familiar  and  domestic 
conversation.  J  have  endeavoured  to  place  them 
in  the  order  in  which  they  occurred. 

Mr.  Cecil  was  born  in  Chiswell  Street,  London, 
on  Nov.  8,  1748.  His  Father  and  Grandfather 
were  Scarlet  Dyers  to  the  East  India  Company. 
His  Mother  was  the  only  child  of  Mr.  Grovesnor, 
a  merchant  in  London,  and  brother  to  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Grovesnor,  the  well  known  author  of  the 
Mourner.  To  some  excellent  traits  of  her  charac- 
ter mentioned  in  Mr.  C's  works,  may  be  added, 
that  of  hel*  b^ievolence  to  the  poor.  In  order  to 
enlarge  her  resources,  she  employed  herself  in 
working  fine-work,  according  to  the  fashion  of  the 

day,  which  she  sold  for  their  benefit.     Mr.  C.  was 
VOL.  I.  B 
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born  after  his  Mother  was  fifty  years  old,  and  af- 
ter an  interval  of  ten  years  had  elapsed  since  the 
birth  of  her  preceding  child.  It  is  worthy  of  re- 
mark, that  during  her  travail  with  this  child  of  her 
old  age,  her  heart  was  overwhelmed  with  sorrow. 
Her  years,  and  other  circumstances  not  necessary 
to  be  here  mentioned,  raised  in  her  mind  the  most 
terrific  apprehensions.  Yet  this  child  was  the 
comfort  and  the  honour  of  her  latter  days ! 

Mr.  Cecirs  father  inherited  a  large  tract  of 
ground,  on  which  were  his  dwelling-house,  dye- 
house,  and  garden.  During  the  early  part  of  Mr. 
C's  life,  this  tract  of  ground  was  the  spot  of  his 
pastime,  in  the  interval  of  school  hours.  His  life 
was  here  endangered  by  several  adventures.  The 
following  was  remarkable :— His  father  had  in  this 
ground  several  large  backs  of  water,  one  of  which 
was  sunk  into  the  earth,  and  in  winter  was  fre* 
quently  covered  with  ice.  A  hole  was  made  in 
the  ice,  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  the  horses  with 
water.  At  this  hole  Mr.  C.  was  playing  with  a 
stick,  till  he  suddenly  plunged  under  the  ice.  The 
men  had  received  particular  orders  over-night,  to 
go  to  work  in  a  part  of  the  dye-house,  from  which 
this  piece  of  water  was  not  visible ;  but  it  is  re- 
markable, that,  for  reasons  which  could  not  be 
assigned,  they  went  to  work  at  an  opp[^te  part, 
where  it  Mras  directly  before  their  eyes.  One  of 
the  men  thought  he  saw  a  scarlet  cloak  appear  at 
the  hole  broke  ia  the  ice,  and  resolved  to  go  and 
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dee  what  it  was :  in  attempting  to  take  it  out,  he 
discovered  it  to  be  the  scarlet  coat  of  his  young 
master.  He  was  taken  out  apparently  dead ;  but 
after  long  effort,  was  recovered. 

About  the  same  time  Mr.  C.  was  caught  by  his 
coat  in  a  mill-wheel,  and  must  have  been  crushed 
in  a  few  moments,  had  he  not,  with  wonderful 
presence  of  mind,  thrust  his  foot  against  the  iiorse's 
&ce,  by  which  the  mill  was  stopped,  and  he  disen* 
tallied.  Several  other  extraordinary  deliverances 
occurred  about  this  time ;  but  all,  as  I  have  often 
heard  him  lament,  during  his  thoughtless  days 
were  passed  over  vnthout  improvement.  Beyond 
the  period  of  his  juvenile  years,  I  might  mention 
many  instances  of  the  preservation  of  his  invaluable 
life — *^  Immortal  till  his  work  was  done"— but  they 
would  lengthen  this  Memoir  beyond  the  intended 
bound.  Within  the  recollection  of  many  friends 
was  that  of  his  horse  falUng,  and  throvnng  him  be- 
fore a  loaded  cart ;  the  wheel  of  which  went  over 
his  hat,  pushing  his  head  from  beneath  it,  and  only 
bhiising  his  shoulder.*     The  beloved  of  the  Lord 


dtUvenmce  vrai  so  remarkable,  tbat  tome  of  the  drcimistancea 
deMnre  to  be  recorded.  It  took  place  ob  Wednesday,  Jao.  if,  1803.  He 
isd  rode  over  the  ttonet  the  day  before  toward  Bond  Street;  bat  finding 
fhem  alippery  in  consequence  of  a  froit,  he  determined  (as  he  had  occa* 
Aon  to  go  agli  on  this  day)  to  be  particnUvIy  cantioos.  In  order  there- 
ftve  to  avoflraaing  over  the  stones,  he  went  ronnd  by  the  New  Road: 
lmt,in  taming  into  Oxford  Street,  his  horse's  l^s  flew  irom  under  him,  in 
consequence  of  his  stepping  on  some  ice,  and  Ifr.  C  vras  thrown  off  upon 
his  fiice,  at  the  moment  that  a  heavily  loaded  cart  was  paising.  His 
shonlder  was  m  the  track  of  the  cart  wheel,  and  he  distinctly  felt  it 
go  over  hiffii  «nd  bear  against  his  head.    The  crown  of  his  hat  was  con* 

B2 
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shaU  diveU  m  safety  hy  him;  and  the  Lord  shall  ca^ 
ver  him  all  the  day  long.  Deut.  xxxiii.  12. 

After  these  instances  of  preservation,  both  iq 
Mr.  Cecil's  earlier  and  latter  years,  I  return  to  the 
days  of  his  youth.  His  Father,  being  a  Member 
of  the  established  Church,  took  his  son  with  him' 
on  a  Sunday  to  his  Parish  Church.  His  Mother 
was  a  Dissenter,  and  a  woman  of  real  piety.  Her 
£unily,  for  generations  back,  were  pious  charac- 
ters. One  of  them,  a  Mr.  Cope,  used  to  send 
money  and  other  support  to  the  Nonconformists 
in  prison ;  which  his  daughter,  the  grandmother  of 
Mr.  Cecil,  took  to  them.  It  was  a  special  mercy 
to  Mr.  C.  that  his  mother  was  a  partaker  of  the 
same  grace  with  her  ancestors.  She  laboured 
early  to  impress  his  mind,  both  by  precept  and  by 
example :  she  bought  him  Janeway's  "  Token  for 

•iderably  pressed  in  by  the  wheel  against  his  temples.  Had  he  been 
thrown  a  few  inches  further,  it  mnst  have  gone  dhrectly  over  his  head.  He 
was  immediately  carried  into  a  shopi  where  he  received  kind  attention; 
and  was  thence  brooght  home  in  a  hacluney  coach.  On  examination  it  was 
foud,  though  his  arm  was  much  bruised  and  discoloured,  that  no  serious 
liyniy  liad  been  received.  He  attributed  this,  under  the  mercy  of  God, 
to  his  shoulder  not  having  borne  the  whole  weight  of  the  wheel,  which  be- 
ing broad,  vras,  at  the  moment  it  was  going  over,  eased,  as  he  supposed, 
from  his  shoulder,  by  the  inner  part  of  it  being  raised  by  a  stone  rather 
more  elevated  in  the  ptvement  than  the  rest  In  this  situation  of  danger 
lie  vras  mercifully  preserved  from  broken  bones,  or  instant  death.  Ho 
hong  up  his  hat  in  his  study  (with  the  indentation  and  dirt)  as  a  memento. 
He  said  that  he  had  learnt  three  lessons  from  this  provi^Mte  :— 
Flnt,  that,  while  we  are  called  on  to  use  all  proper  meuRnd  preeaa- 
tions  of  safety,  Ood  will  sometimes  shew  us  our  absolute  and  immediate 
dependance  on  Him,  by  making  the  very  means  which  we  employ  the  oc- 
casion of  bringing  us  to  the  Tory  bordevs  of  the  grave.  He  thoughtit  his 
duty  to  avoid  tiie  stones  as  much  as  possible,  and  yet  here  danger  met  Um. 
A  second  Itmn  gatherad  from  tlOs  event,  was,  the  comparative  Uiflmg- 
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Children,''  which  greatly  affected  him,  aiid  made 
him  retire  into  a  comer  to  pray ;  but  his  serious 
begimiings  wore  off;  and  he  at  length  made  such 
progress  in  sin,  that  he  gloried  in  his  shame. 
-  Mr.  C's  father,  intending  him  for  business,  placed 
him  in  a  considerable  House  in  the  City :  from  this 
be  was  removed  to  another,  where  he  staid  longer; 
but  returned  home  through  illness.  He  felt  wholly 
averse  to  trade,  but  was  devoted  to  literature  and 
the  arts.  At  a  very  early  age  he  wrote  pieces, 
which  he  sent  on  hazard  to  the  editors  of  the  pe- 
riodical publications,  who  thought  them  worthy  of 
insertion.  His  father,  a  man  of  extensive  reading, 
and  who  had  himself  received  a  classical  educa^ 
tion,  accidentally  met  with  a  poetical  piece  which 
he  greatly  admired :  his  son  affirmed  himself  the 
author  of  it ;  but  his  fiEither  thought  it  incredible, 

nest  of  the  caiet,  whicli  occnpy  and  harass  the  mlDd.  He  bad  been  moch 
exercised  and  depressed  by  some  eircnmstances  of  domestic  trial.  Tbey 
had  almost  wholly  occnpied  his  thon^ts,  and  appeared  of  deep  interest 
and  Importance.  But  he  compared  them  now  with  that  far  heavier  trial 
which  his  family  was  so  near  encountering,  of  seeing  him  brought  home  a 
corpse,  and  he  then  felt  them  to  be  ccmparatifely  trifles^  and  to  be  treated 
aa  trifles. 

A  third  lessim,  he  said,  was  very  obvions,  bnt  it  was  now  brought  home 
whfa  peculiar  force  to  htm,  and  that  was— to  be  always  ready.  **  I  went 
OBt  yesterday,  and  I  came  in  again  with  safety.  I  am  gomg  out  to-day, 
and  I  shall  return  when  my  busioeu  is  finished"^''  Nof-^he  Lord  may 
say  concemfaig  me,  **  yon  shall  return  no  more.  Your  tisM  b  come.  My 
messenger  mils  for  you  with  a  summons  r* 

He  attended  di? ine  service  on  the  following  Sunday,  tbongh  he  did  not 
tUnk  it  prudent  to  preach.  Thanks  were  publicly  returned  by  him  in  the 
congregation,  and  the  psalms  song  in  the  course  of  the  senrice  bore  such 
an  allusion  to  his  delirerancei  and  were  so  admirably  selected  lor  this  par- 
pote,  that  the  congregation  was  evidently  much  affected  by  the  serrioe. 
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till  his  son,  taking  another  subject  given  him  by 
his  father,  and  retiring  a  short  time,  produced  a 
poem  which  satisfied  his  father  that  he  was  the 
author  of  the  one  in  question. 

Mr.  Cecil  had  a  marvellous  power  and  flexibi- 
lity of  mind,  which  would  have  rendered  him  dis- 
tinguished, in  whatever  he  had  pursued.  He  had 
an  affection  for  all  the  Arts,  but  his  predominant 
passion  was  for  painting.  This  he  pursued  insati- 
ably. He  attended  all  picture  sales,  and  practised 
at  home ;  and  was  so  intent  on  his  point,  that  he 
iset  out  unknown  to  his  parents  on  a  ramble  to 
France,  from  a  desire  to  see  the  paintings  of  the 
greatest  Masters,  and  would  have  proceeded  to 
Rome,  had  not  the  means  of  travelling  &iled.  He 
returned  home,  and  continued  to  live  vnth  his  fiai- 
ther ;  who  perceiving  his  ardour  for  painting  did 
not  abate,  at  length  proposed  his  going  to  Rome, 
(where  he  had  an  acquaintance)  as  an  Artist.  To 
this  proposal  Mr.  C.  agreed ;  but  a  circumstance 
took  place  which  prevented  it,  and  he  remained 
still  imder  the  roof  of  his  father  for  some  time — 
sunk  in  the  depths  of  sin,  and  hardening  his  con- 
science by  reading  books  of  infidelity,  till  he  be- 
came a  professed  Infidel  himself.  He  endeavoured 
to  instil  the  same  principles  into  others :  with  some 
*^'  he  awfoUy  succeeded,  whom  he  since  endeavoured 
to  reclaim,  but  in  vain. 

While  Mr.  C.  was  proceeding  in  such  a  course 
of  evO,  it  pleased  God  by  his  Spirit  to  rouse  his 
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mind  to  reflections,  which  gave  a  turn  to  his  fu- 
ture Ufe. 

Lying  one  night  in  bed,  he  was  contemplating 
the  case  of  his  mother.     ''  I  see,"  said  he,  within 
himself,  ''  two  unquestionable  facts.     First,  my 
mother  is  greatly  afflicted,  in  circumstances,  body, 
and  mind ;  and  yet  I  see  that  she  cheerfully  bears 
up  under  all,  by  the  support  she  derives  from  con- 
stantly retiring  to  her  closet  and  her  Bible.     Se- 
condly, that  she  has  a  secret  spring  of  comfort  of 
which  I  know  nothing ;  while  I,  who  give  an  un- 
bounded loose  to  my  appetites,  and  seek  pleasure 
by  every  means,  seldom  or  never  find  it.     If  how- 
ever there  is  any  such  secret  in  religion,  why  may 
not  I  attain  it  as  well  as  my  mother  ? — I  will  im- 
mediately seek  it  of  God."    He  instantiy  rose  in 
his  bed  and  began  to  pray.     But  he  was  soon 
damped  in  his  attempt,  by  recollecting  that  much 
of  his  mother's  comfort  seemed  to  arise  from  her 
faith  in  Christ.     "  Nov/,"  thought  he,  "  this  Christ 
have  I  ridiculed :  He  stands  much  in  my  way,  and 
can  form  no  part  of  my  prayers."  In  utter  confusion 
of  mind,  therefore,  he  lay  down  again.   Next  day, 
however,  he  continued  to  pray  to  "  the  Supreme 
Being :"  he  .began  to  consult  books  and  to  attend 
preachers :  his  difficulties  were  graduaUy  removed, 
and  his  objections  answered ;  and  his  course  of  Ufe 
began  to  amend.     He  now  listened  to  the  pious 
admonitions  of  his  mother,  which  he  had  before 
affected  to  receive  vrith  pride  and  scorn :  yet  they 
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had  fixed  themselves  in  his  heart,  like  a  barbed 
arrow ;  and,  though  the  effects  were  at  the  time 
concealed  from  her  observation,  yet  lears  would 
fell  from  his  eyes  as  he  passed  along  the  streets 
from  the  impression  Bhe  had  left  on  his  mind.  Now, 
he  would  discourse  with  her,  and  hear  her  without 
outrage ;  which  led  her  to  hope,  that  a  gracious 
principle  was  forming  in  his  heart,  and  more  espe- 
cially as  he  then  attended  the  preaching  of  the 
Word.  Thus  he  made  some  progress;  but  felt 
no  small  difficulty  in  separating  from  his  fevourite 
connections.  Light,  however,  broke  into  his  mind, 
till  he  gradually  discovered  that  Jesus  Christ,  so 
fetr  from  ''  standing  in  his  way*,"  was  the  only  wojf^ 
ihe  truthj  and  the  lifey  to  all  thctt  come  unto  God 
by  Him. 

While  Mr.  C.  pursued  this  new  course,  his  father 
began  to  take  alarm ;  and  said  to  him  one  evening 
^*  I  know  not  what  to  do  with  you,  I  have  made 
two  experiments  for  your  subsistence :  I  have  of- 
fered to  bring  you  into  my  own  business,  which  at 
my  death  will  be  as  good  as  an  estate  to  you :  you 
have  rejected  all  my  proposals.  You  now  seem 
to  be  taking  a  religious  turn :  but  I  tell  you  plainly, 
that,  if  you  connect  yourself  with  Dissenters  or 
Sectari^,  I  will  do  nothing  for  you*  living  or  dy- 
ing; but  if  you  chuse  to  go  r^ularly  into  the 
Church,  I  will  not  only  bear  the  expense  of  a  Uni- 
versity, for  which  you  have  had  some  education, 

*  Ifr.  Oedft  own  apranoa. 
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but  I  will  buy  you  a  Living  on  your  entering  into 
Orders."  Mr.  C.  promised  to  consider  this  pro- 
posal ;  and,  finding  his  father  continued  in  the  same 
mind,  he  went  (on  the  recommendation  of  Dr. 
Bacon,  an  old  family  acquaintance)  to  Queen's 
College,  Oxford,  May  19,  1773. 

I  have  heard  him  mention,  with  much  feeling, 
many  deep  and  secret  conflicts  of  mind  with  which 
he  was  exercised  while  at  College :  added  to  which, 
be  had  to  meet  many  insults  which  profligate  men 
-offer  to  piety.  Under  these  impressions,  he  was 
one  day  walking  in  the  Physic  Gardens,  where  he 
observed  a  very  fine  Pomegranate  Tree,  cut  almost 
throu^  the  stem,  near  the  root.  On  asking  the 
gardener  the  reason  of  this,  ^*  Sir,"  said  he,  ''  this 
tree  used  to  shoot  so  strong,  that  it  bore  nothing 
but  leaves.  I  was  therefore  obliged  to  cut  it  in 
this  manner;  and  when  it  was  almost  cut  through, 
then  it  began  to  bear  plenty  of  firuit."  The  gar- 
dener's explanation  of  this  act  conveyed  a  striking 
illustration  to  Mr.  C's  mind,  and  he  went  back  to 
bis  rooms  comforted  and  instructed  by  this  image. 

On  Sept.  22d,  1776,  Mr.  Cecil  was  ordained 
Deacon  on  the  Title  of  The  Rev.  Mr.  Pugh,  of 
Rauceby,  in  Lmcolnshire.  In  the  Lent  Term  fol- 
lowing, he  took  the  degree  of  B.  A.  vnfj^  great 
credit;  and,  soon  after,  took  his  name  off  the  books.  ^ 
On  Feb.  23d,  1777,  he  was  admitted  to  Priest's 
Orders.  With  Mr.  Pugh  he  staid  but  a  short  time ; 
for  at  Mr.  Pugh's  request,  he^nt  to  serve  three 
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Churches  in  Leicestershire.  These  Churches  were 
Thornton,  Bagworth,  and  Markfield.  The  object 
of  his  going  thither  was  that  of  serving  the  Churches 
till  Mr.  Abbott,  the  son  of  the  deceased  Vicar, 
should  be  able  to  take  the  chaj^e  of  them.  The 
END  of  his  being  sent  thither,  appears  still  more 
important. 

On  his  going  forth  in  this  beginning  of  hiS'-  Mis- 
sion, he  found  little  of  real  reUgion  in  these 
Churches ;  but  by  means  of  his  ministry,  a  general 
attention  to  the  truth  was  excited  among  the  peo- 
ple, and  many  of  tliem  believed  and  clave  imto  the 
Lard.  Mr.  Abbott,  in  particular,  and  a  sister  of 
his,  owed  to  Mr.  Cecil,  under  the  divine  blessing, 
their  knowledge  and  belief  of  the  truth:  and,  at 
length  a  flourishing  congregation  was  formed  in 
each  of  the  Churches. 

Mr.  C.  laboured  to  awaken  the  mind  of  Mr. 
Abbott,  not  merely  to  the  necessity  of  embracing 
the  truth,  but  that  he  might  continue  in  the  things 
which  he  had  learned^  and  preach  among  the  peo- 
ple the  glorioiis  Gospel  of  the  Blessed  Crody  which 
was  committed  to  his  tt-ust.  Mr.  Cecil,  anxious 
that  these 

^  Planti  of  his  hand,  and  children  of  his  prayer*-* 

diould  hot  be  left  like  sheep  without  a  shepherd, 
earnestly  urged  on  Mr.  Abbott  his  responsibility 
as  a  Minister — the  obligation  of  making  full  proof 
of  his  ministry — ^^  the  infinite  consequences  at* 
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taching  to  his  holy  function.  It  pleased  God  to 
bless  his  endeavours :  and  Mr.  Abbott,  not  only 
received  the  truth  in  the  knowledge  of  it,  but  in  the 
iove  of  it,  and  became  a  faithful  and  upright  Mi- 
nister.    He  died  in  early  life. 

On  Mr.  Cecil's  return  to  Rauceby,  he  found  a 
letter  informing  him,  that,  by  the  interest  of  fiiends, 
two  small  Livings  had  been  obtained  for  him,  at 
Lewes,  in  Sussex.  This  was  a  great  disappoint* 
ment  to  Mr.  Pugh,  who,  at  that  time,  vnshed  to  go 
to  Bath ;  but  he  generously  dismissed  his  Curate, 
and  accordingly  Mr.  C.  proceeded  to  take  pos- 
session of  his  Livings. 

At  Lewes,  residing  in  a  damp  situation,  near  one 
of  his  Churches,  he  was  l(mg  afflicted  with  a  rheu* 
matic  disorder  in  his  head ;  and,  at  length,  was 
disabled  for  duty  for  several  months,  and  was  un- 
der the  necessity  of  procuring  a  Curate.  I  have 
heard  him  mention,  vdth  much  feeUng,  a  very  sin- 
g^ar  providence,  which  occurred  to  him  on  his 
going  from  London  to  Lewes  to  serve  these 
Churches.  Instead  of  his  leaving  town  early  in 
the  morning,  the  farrier,  who  shod  his  horse,  de- 
tained him  till  noon;  in  consequence  of  which,  he 
did  not  arrive  on  East  Grinstead  Common,  till 
after  it  was  dark.  On  this  Common  he  m^  a  man 
on  horseback,  who  appeared  to  be  intoxicated, 
and  ready  to  fall  from  his  horse  at  every  step.  Mr. 
C.  called  to  him,  and  warned  him  of  his  danger ; 
which  the  man  disregarding,  with  his  usual  bene- 
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volence  he  rode  up  to  him,  in  order  to  prevent  his 
fidling,  when  the  man  immediately  seized  the  reins 
of  Mr.  C  s  horse ;  who,  perceiving  he  was  in  bad 
hands,  endeavoured  to  break  away,  on  which  the 
man  threatened  to  knock  liim  down  if  he  repeated 
the  attempt.  Three  other  men  on  horseback  im- 
mediately rode  up,  placing  Mr.  C.  in  the  midst  of 
them.  On  perceiving  his  danger,  it  struck  him 
'^  Here  is  an  occasion  of  faith !"  and  that  gracious 
direction  also  occurred  to  him — Call  upon  me  in 
the  tiine  of  trouble^  and  I  will  deliver  thee.  He 
secretly  lifted  up  his  heart  to  God,  entreating  that 
deliverance  which  he  alone  could  effect.  One  of 
the  men,  who  seemed  to  be  the  Captain  of  the 
Gang,  asked  him  who  he  was,  and  whither  he  was 
going.  Mr.  C.  here  recurred  to  a  principle,  to 
which  his  mind  was  habituated — that  ^^  Nothing 
needs  a  lie."  He  therefore  told  them  very  frankly 
his  name,  and  whither  he  was  going :  the  leader 
said,  "  Sir,  I  know  you,  and  have  heard  you  preach 
at  Lewes :  let.  jtlie  gentleman's  horse  go :  we  wish 
you  good  night."   . 

Mr.  C.  had  about  him  sixteen  pounds.  Queen 
Anne's  Bounty,  belonging  to  his  Churches,  which 
he  had  been  to  town  to  receive,  and  which,  at  that 
time,  was  to  him  a  lai^e  sum. 

It  may  not  be  improper  to  add  here,  that  both 
the  Livings  brought  in  only  about  80?.  per  annum ; 
and  when  Mr.  Cecil's  health  rendered  it  necessary 
for  him  to  engage  a  Curate,  from  that  time  he  de- 
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rived  no  emolument  from  them,  as  the  income 
was  only  adequate  to  the  expence  of  a  Curate; 
He  held  these  Livings  for  no  other  but  the  express 
pforpose  of  continuing  the  preaching  of  the  truth 

that  place,  and  had  many  difficulties  to  contend 
in  carrying  his  point :  but  he  persevered  in  this 
way  for  many  years,  till  he  could  resign  them, 
SATISFACTORILY,  to  the  late  Rev.  Mr.  Dale. 

Although  Mr.  C.  was  a  single  man  while  Rector 
of  two  Livings  at  Lewes,  yet,  possessing  no  per- 
sonal property,  he  was  always  straitened  in  his 
pecuniary  afiairs,  particularly  so  during  the  first 
years  of  his  Ministry."^ 

In  June  1777,  while  Mr.  C.  lived  at  Lewes,  he 
lost  his  pious  mother,  whose  death  was  made  of 
singular  benefit  to  him.  He  went  on  the  evening 
of  her  death,  under  the  solemn  impressions  which 
it  had  made  on  his  mind,  to  the  Lock  Chapel,  for 
which  service  he  was  previously  engaged;  and 
preached  a  most  effective  sermon — by  some,  pro- 
bably, still  held  in  remembrance.  His  father  did 
not  long  survive  her:  he  died  in  Feb.  1779.    Both 

*  It  may  be  neeeswry  for  me  to  mentioii,  that  thoogh  his  Father's  bnsi- 
MMtm  was  loeiatif  e,  yet  as  he  had  no  tarn  for  boainess,  conseqaently  he  did 
not  pay  that  attention  which  so  large  a  concern  reqnired,  and  which^  un- 
der proper  knpection  and  good  regulation,  would  have  been,  as  he  said  to 
bU  son,  '<  as  good  as  an  Eftate  to  him.'  At  .his  Father's  death,  thereforoi 
nothing  remained,  but  his  business,  house,  and  premises;  into  the  posses- 
aioB  of  which  hit  elder  brother  entered :  and  all,  of  any  consideration,  that 
Mr.  C  received  from  his  Parents,  was  a  few  articles  of  plate,  given  him  by 
bis  Mother  on  her  death-bed,  with  her  watch,  and  some  old  family  china, 
wfaidi  (thoogh  useless)  he  valued  as  relics  of  sacred  antiquity ;  particularly 
one  article«->a  coffee-pot,  out  of  which  John  Bonyan  drank  coffee  in  the 
bouse  of  Mr.  Cope  mentioned  before. 
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his  father  and  mother  lie  buried  in  a  family  vault 
in  Bunhill  Fields,  with  five  of  his  own  children — 
Tabitha,  John  Christian,  Theophihn,  Henry,  and 
Israel. 

Mr.  C.  continued  to  be  so  much  alBected  with 
the  rheumatic  complaint  in  his  head,  that  he  re- 
moved from  Lewes  to  London,  and  lived  at  Isling^^ 
ton  for  the  recovery  of  his  health.  During  this 
time  he  preached  at  different  Churches  and  Cha- 
pels in  London. 

For  some  years  he  preached  a  lecture  at  Loth* 
bury,  at  6  o'clock  on  the  Sunday  Morning.  H^ 
found  the  walk,  at  that  early  hour  iu  winter,  very 
dangerous,  as  most  of  the  lamps  were  gone  out, 
and  few  persons  stirring  except  those  who  wander 
for  prey.  He  has  often  made  me  thrill  with  horror, 
at  hearing  him  state  the  meeting  on  his  way  thither 
of  wretches  with  their  dark  lanterns,  with  designs 
still  darker:  but  God  graciously  preserved  him 
amidst  these  dangers.  He  found,  however,  that 
this  undertaking  was  not  only  dangerous,  but  that 
the  additional  fetigue  of  this  early  service  became 
too  great  a  demand  on  his  strength :  and  on  both 
accounts,  he  engaged  a  hackney  coach,  to  take 
him  to  and  from  the  Church  during  the  latter  years 
of  his  going  thither.  At  this  time,  he  had  the 
whole  duty  of  St.  John's,  and  also  an  Evening 
Lecture  at  a  Chapel,  in  Orange  Street,  Leicester 
Fields,  at  that  period  a  regular  Chapel  in  the 
Establishment. 
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III  course  of  tiine,  notwithstandiog  this  precau- 
tioo,  his  health  declined,  and,  after  many  long  and 
earnest  intreaties  of  his  friends,  he  reluctantly  re- 
linquished the  lecture  at  Lothbury ;  whither  he 
used  to  go  with  peculiar  pleasure,  and  where  many, 
who  were  taking  an  early  walk  on  a  summer  morn- 
ing, wandering  in  thoughtlessly,  heard  and  em- 
l>raced  the  truth,  and  are  some  out  of  the  number 
of  those,  who  became  his  joy  and  crown.  By  this 
lesignation  also,  he  lost  nothing  but  labour  and 
care,  except  the  satis&ction  which  it  afforded  him 
of  ministering  to  this  people :  for  the  emolument 
wising  firom  the  endowment,  but  barely  covered 
his  expences. 

The  Chapel  at  Orange  Street,  where  he  preached 
on  Sunday  Evenings,  and  on  Wednesday  Evenings 
for  many  years,  being  about  to  be  repaired,  it  was 
relinquished ;  and  the  Chapel  in  Long  Acre  was 
engaged,  in  conjunction  with  his  fiiend  the  Rev. 
Henry  Foster,  who  had  the  morning  duty :  here 
the  same  congregation  attended. 

Mr.  C.  was  solicited  to  take  the  Sunday  Even- 
ing Lecture,  preached  at  Christ  Church,  Spital 
Fields.  He  entered  on  this  chaise  in  Sep.  1787, 
a  date  which  I  am  not  likely  to  forget.  The  first 
Sunday  evening  4iat  he  went  thither,  he  left  in  my 
lap  a  dying  infant  (as  was  supposed)  given  over  by 
his  Physicians  with  scarcely  a  remaining  trace  of 
life,  and  which  he  did  not  expect  to  find  alive  on 
his  return.    But  this  did  not  stop  Mr.  C.  in  his 
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work — The  walls  were  to  be  built  in  troublous  times: 
and  he  went  forth  accordingly,  though  with  a  trou- 
bled heart.  It  pleased  God,  however,  to  restore 
our  child,  like  another  Lazarus,  at  that  time :  but 
He  took  him  into  His  own  gracious  arms,  in  the 
21st  year  of  his  age. 

Many  have  very  naturally  conjectured,  that,  from 
these  diversified  engagements,  Mr.  Cecil  s  pecu>- 
niary  advantages  must  have  been  very  considerar 
ble :  but  it  was  not  for  lucre  s  sake  that  he  thus 
spent  himself.  In  whatever  he  was  prodigal,  it 
was  for  God,  and  not  for  gain.  I  have  often  heard 
him  say,  that  the  Spital  Fields  Lectureship  was 
rather  a  loss  than  a  gain  to  him,  in  this  respect,  as 
the  distance  rendered  it  necessary  for  him  to  em- 
ploy a  coach  for  the  evening,  except  when  any 
friends  took  him  in  their  own. 

Mr.  C.  had  the  charge  of  this  Lecture,  and  of 
that  at  Long  Acre  Chapel,  alternately,  each  time 
for  three  successive  years,  with  Mr.  Foster — the 
gentleman  who  endowed  the  Lecture  at  Spital 
Fields  having  specified  that  the  same  clergyman 
should  hold  that  Lectureship  only  three  years  ia 
immediate  succession.  The  appointment  is  vested 
in  the  Court  of  Assistants  of  the  Weaver's  Com- 
pany, who  first  called  Mr.  Foster  to  this  charge. 
He  opened  the  Lecture  in  September  1784,  and  , 
was  followed  by  Mr.  C.  in  1787 :  Mr.  F.  being  re- 
appointed in  the  years  1790,  1796,  and  1802 ;  and 
Mr.  C.  m  1793,  and  1799.    The  intention  of  the 
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founder  of  this  Lecture  extended  only  to  its  being 
preached  from  September  to  April  inclusive,  but 
both  Mr.  F.  and  Mr.  C.  continued  it  through  the 
whole  year.  I  need  not  speak  of  the  vast  congre- 
gation which  assembled  in  that  iitamense  Temple, 
the  yery  sight  of  which  was  most  animating,  and 
where  the  stillness  and  attention  of  the  numerous 
poor  were  most  interesting.  Mr.  C.  was,  however, 
obliged  by  ill  health  to  relinquish  this  arduous 
post — ^nearly  the  whole  duty  of  which  was  dis- 
chai^ed  for  him  by  Mr.  Pratt,  during  the  last  three 
years  of  his  holding  the  Lectureship,  from  1799  to 
1801. 

I  return  to  Mr.  Cecil's  most  important  sphere  of 
duty  at  St  John's  Chapel,  Bedford  Row.  In  the 
year  1780,  he  was  invited  to  turn  his  thoughts  to 
this  Chapel,  at  that  time  the  largest  Church  of 
England  Chapel  in  London.  Having  been  tnuch 
neglected,  it  m,uit^d  a  large  sum  for  its  repair. 
Mr.  C.  wient,  therefore,  merely  to  look  Af  it  ; 
for,  as  he  never  was  possessed  of  any  property,  he 
chose  to  run  no  hazards.  A  lady  of  fortune*,  how- 
ever, ofiered  to  secure  him  from  any  ultimate  loss, 
by  her  bond,  should  not  the  undertaking  succeed : 
bat,  as  the  Chapel  prospered,  she  was  never  called 
on.  Yet  wishing  to  testify  her  regard  to  Mr. 
Cecil,  she  gave  him  a  very  considerable  sum  of 
money  toward  building  the  present  Vestry  and  the 

*  Mm.  Wilberforce,  of  John  Street,  King's  Road,  aunt  to  William 
Wilberforce,  Eiq. 

VOL.  I,  r 
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rooms  acyoining)  to  which  several  oliier  friends 
contributed,  and  by  whom  the  expence  of  the 
building,  amounting  to  several  hundred  pounds, 
was  defrayed.  The  former  Vestry,  being  very 
small,  was  made  into  a  pew,  and  applpopriated^  to 
the  use  of  the  Minister.  At  the  sametime,-  a  gen? 
tleman  in  the  Law  offered  to  lend  Mr.  G«  all  the 
money  that  might  be  required  for  the  repair  of  the 
Chapel,  without  any  other  security  than  his  note.  • 

Mr.  Cecil's  mind  was,  at  length,  made  up,  as  to 
engaging  in  this  affair.  He  thought,  that  though 
the  Chapel,  so  encumbered,  might  not  yield  any 
considerable  advantage  in  his  life-time,  yet  that 
the  call  appeared  providential  and  the  sphere  use- 
ful. Accordingly,  in  March  1780,  he  entered  on 
his  Ministry  at  St.  John's.  At  this  time,  his.  whole 
income  was  but  80/.  per  annum,  which  he  received 
for  the  Lecture  preached  at  Orange  Street  Chapel. 

The  pious  desire  of  his  friend  just  mentioned,  to 
promote  the  interest  of  religion,  led  him  to  hazard 
so  large  a  sum  on  this  occasion :  he  may  be  justly 
termed,  by  his  liberality,  the  Nursing-Father,  both 
of  St.  John's  and  of  its  Minister,  throughout  these 
years  of  Mr.  Cecil's  life ;  and  still  remains  the  uni- 
form friend  of  his  bereaved  family.  He  was  one 
of  the  first  who  proposed  a  subscription  for  their 
support,  when  the  income  arising  from  the  few 
i*emaming  years  of  the  lease  should  fail. 

This  kind  friend,  Mr.  C.  considered,  and  highly 
valued,  as  his  coadjutor  in  every  interest  that 
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respected  this  place  and  people:  in  this  object,  they 
were  of  one  mind  and  one  heart;  and  Mr.  C.  often 
very  feelingly  expressed,  not  only  his  obligations, 
but  how  great  would  be  his  loss,  should  he  ever 
be  deprived  of  this  faithful  friend — from  whose  ob- 
servations and  ever  watchful  eye  he  derived  much 
advantage;  nor  could  any  thing  more  strongly 
evince  this  gentleman'^  disinterested  attachment 
to  St.  John's,  than  his  unceasing  and  unwearied 
attentions  there,  without  any  other  motive  or  re- 
ward than  the  pleasure  of  observing  its  prosperity 
and  success. 

William  Cardale,  Esq.  of  Bedford  Row,  this 
invaluable  friend  of  my  dear  husband,  not  only  ad- 
vanced a  large  sum  for  the  first  repair,  on  Mr. 
Cecil's  engaging  in  the  Chapel,  but  was  ever  ready 
to  assist  him  with  such  additional  sums,  as  were 
continually  and  necessarily  expended,  in  order  to 
obtain  for  the  congregation  that  complete  accom- 
modation, for  which  St.  John's  has  been  remark- 
able. 

When  Mr.  Cecil  entered  on  St.  John's  the  usual 
custom  prevailed  of  playing  a  Volilntary  after  the 
reading  of  the  Psalms.  As  he  considered  this  no 
part  of  the  worship,  but  rather  an  intrusion  into  it, 
he  appointed  that  an  appropriate  Voluntary  should 
precede  the  service — to  allow  for  which,  the  bell 
was  ordered  to  cease  five  minutes  before  the  hour 
for  Divine  Worship ;  and,  instead  of  the  usual 
Voluntary  after  the  Psalms,  he  directed  that  a 
Psalm  should  be  sung  after  the  Second  Lesson. 
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Any  inattention  to  the  established  economy  of 
the  Chapel  was  grievous  to  him ;  and  he  strictly 
watched  over  all  abuses,  particulariy  that  so  fre- 
quently observed  in  various  Churches  in  London 
-r-imposition  or  misbehaviour  on  the  part  of  the 
pew-openers.  He  set  his  face  determinedly  against 
this ;  and  enjoined  on  them,  as  the  condition  of 
their  holding  their  situations,  that  they  should^ 
without  previously  receiving  a  bribe,  accommodate 
with  a  seat,  when  practicable,  every  respectable 
stranger :  but,  Ifinding,  that,  through  the  frailty  of 
human  nature,  his  injunctions  were  in  one  form  or 
another  violated,  and  being  fully  determined  on 
carrying  his  point,  he  engaged  a  person,  both  to 
superintend  the  conduct  of  the  pew-openers,  and 
to  keep  a  watchful  eye  over  every  part  of  the 
Chapel  during  the  time  of  Divine  Service.  This 
he  did  with  a  view  to  prevent  inattention  to  such 
persons  as  occasionally  dropped  in,  and  who  there- 
fore had  no  regular  seat.  His  very  soul  abhorred 
the  thought,  that  any  one  should  be  discouraged 
or  prevented  from  hearing  the  free  offer  of  salva- 
tion, who  did  not  pay  his  way  into  a  seat ;  and, 
though  he  was  aware  that  his  liberality  might  be 
abused,  yet  his  grand  object  was  obtained — that 
dying  creatures  should  be  encouraged  to  hear  the 
message  of  the  Living  God. 

He  was  a  great  admirer  of  order,  and  particu- 
larly so  in  the  Church.  TJiere  w  as,  in  consequence, 
much  more  attention  paid  at  St.  John's,  than  in 
most  otiier  places,  that  all  the  parts  of  the  Service 
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should  proceed  in  a  regular  succ^sion,  without 
anty  intermission,  from  the  time  when  it  com- 
menced till  it  ended.  The  Clerk  constantly  called 
on  a  Sunday  morning  and  took  the  time  from  a 
regulator  in  Mr.  Cecil's  study.  He  appointed  that 
the  bell  should  begin  precisely  at  half-past  ten 
o'clock — that  the  Organist  should  begin  instantly 
on  the  stopping  of  the  bell — that  the  Reader 
should  be  in  the  desk  ready  to  begin  the  prayers 
on  the  organ  ceasing — and  that,  throughout  the 
whole  Service,  the  same  uniform  punctuality  should 
be  preserved. 

At  St.  John's  Mr.  C.  performed  all  the  duty  for 
three  years,  without  receiving  any  emolument,  as 
the  hearers  were  few,  the  expenses  and  interest  of 
the  money  laid  out  upon  it  great,  and  the  pews 
much  underlet :  Mr.  C.  objected  to  having  them 
nused,  lest  it  should  disturb  the  mind  of  the  old 
hearers,  and  discourage  others  from  attending:  an 
annual  sum  of  25/.  was,  moreover,  paid  to  the 
Rector  of  St.  Andrew's  for  the  privilege  of  the 
pulpit  in  the  afternoon.  These,  together  with  the 
continual  and  heavy  expenses,  arising  from  his 
zeal  to  render  the  Chapel  commodious  to  his  con- 
gregation, occasioned  his  income  from  it  to  be 
much  more  confined,  for  many  years,  than  was 
generally  conceived.  He  sought  not  theirs,  but 
them:  during,  therefore,  his  first  years  as  the 
Minister  of  St.  John's,  his  income  but  very  gradu- 
ally  encreased,  which  will  account  for  his  being 
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SO  involved  in  his  circumstances,  the  greater  part 
of  his  life.  During  the  first  eighteen  years,  that 
is  from  1780  to  1798,  he  made  a  poiqit  of  paying 
the  interest  of  the  money  lent  for  the  repair  of  the 
Chapel.  A  legacy  of  100/.  left  me  by  a  relation, 
and  another  100/.  given  by  a  friend,*  and  every 
smaller  legacy  or  snyx  given,  and  all  that  could 
possibly  be  spared  fronji  domestic  demands,  virere 
immediately  devoted  to  paying  off  the  principal, 
which  was  at  length  thus  reduced  to  five  himdred 
pounds,  as  appeared  by  his  accounts,  examined  by 
his  friends  during  his  confinement  in  Dec.  1798. 

In  gratitude  to  Mr.  Cecil's  friends  I  ought  to 
mention,  that,  in  the  afiSictive  state  of  his  health 
just  referred  to,  they  were  anxious  to  know  his 
circumstances ;  and  finding,  on  investigation,  that 
part  of  the  debt  for  tl^e  first  repair  of  the  Chi^l 
(about  500/.)  was  not  paid  off,  they  generously 
made  a  subscription  to  defiay  it.  An  overplus  of 
about  200/.  remaining,  they  put  this  into  the  fimds 
for  his  use ;  but  an  affecting  circumstance  in  his 
family  obliged  him  to  sell  it  out  some  time  after. 

St.  John  s  Chapel  was  part  of  the  estate  of  the 
Rugby  Charity ;  the  management  of  it  was  prin- 
cipally left  to  Sir  Eardly  Wilmot,  one  of  the  Rugby 
Trust,  who  was  resident  in  the  neighbourhood.  It 
having  been  some  time  advertized,  Sir  Eardly 
determined,  that,  if  he  could  not  get  a  Ministei* 
recommended  to  it  by  the  Archbishop  of  Canter- 

*  John  Thornton,  Esq. 
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bury,  he  would  procure  an  act  to  be  passed  to 
make  it  a  Parish  Church.  The  Archbishop 
[Cornwallis]  had  given  Mr.  C.  one  of  his  Livings  at 
Lewes ;  and  had  advised  him,  on  account  of  his 
health,  to  leave  a  Curate  at  Lewes  and  procure 
some  duty  in  town.  He  had  before  recommended 
him  to  Dr.  Ducarel,  for  the  Surrogacy  annexed  to 
his  Living :  this  Dr.  D.  gave  to  Mr.  Cecil,  on  his 
promise  of  taking  a  Master's  degree ;  which  pro- 
mise he  performed.  The  Archbishop,  on  being 
requested  to  recommend  Mr.  C.  to  Sir  Eardly 
Wilmot,  readily  compUed. 
.  When  he  entered  on  his  ministry  at  St.  John's, 
he  had  a  difficult  and  arduous  path  to  tread.  He 
had  to  preach  to  a  people  inimical  to  the  spirit  of 
(he  Gospel,  on  the  oiie  hand ;  and  to  make  his  way 
tiirough  the  prejudices  of  the  religious  part  of  his 
auditory,  on  the  other — who,  not  comprehending 
his  ^m,  were  ready  to  pronounce  on  his  plan,  as 
shunning  to  declare  the  whole  counsel  of  God.  Yet 
he  was  wisely  following  the  example  of  his  Master, 
in  delivering  the  truth,  as  they  who  heard  were  able 
to  bear  it ;  and  thus  forming  a  lodgment  in  their 
minds,  and  preparing  them  for  the  full  display  of 
all  the  doctrines  of  the  Gospel. 

Mr.  C.  possessed,  naturally,  a  comprehensive 
mind ,  and  strong  judgment  When  it  pleased  God , 
who  commanded  the  light  to  shine  out  ofdarknessy  to 
shhie  into  his  heart,  all  his  natural  powers  received 
a  new  direction,  and  under  divine  influence  be- 
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came  ^ubserrient  to  the  glorions  objects  which  he 
had  discovered  and  laboured  to  make  known  to 
others.  Persons  are  often  led  to  approve  or  dis* 
approve  jfrom  results,  either  as  they  are  success- 
ful, or  unsuccessful,  rather  than  from  abstract 
views :  the  result,  in  the  instance  of  St.  John's 
Chapel,  clearly  proves  the  wisdom  of  the  course 
which  Mr.  C.  pursued. 

About  the  year  1800,  Mr.  C.  established  an  An- 
nual Sermon  at  St.  John's,  to  be  preached  on  the 
morning  of  May  Day  to  young  persons.  He 
wished  his  Chapel  to  render  assistance  to  charita- 
ble and  pious  Institutions,  by  occasional  Sermons, 
distinct  from  those  of  the  Parish  School  and  the 
Welsh  Charity,  which  last  always  attended  the 
Chapel ;  but  in  his  early  attempt  at  this,  he  met 
Avith  serious  remonstrances  from  some  of  the  con- 
gregation :  ardent,  therefore,  on  his  great  point, 
of  promoting  the  Gospel,  and  avoiding  offence  not 
absolutely  necessary,  no  others  were  introduced 
for  some  years.  He  never,  however,  relinquished 
his  original  intention  of  rendering  this  benefi.t  to 
cases  which  he  deemed  proper.  Besides,  there- 
fore, the  Sermons  which  were  preached — the  first 
two,  namely,  morning  and  afternoon,  about  Janu- 
ary for  the  Parish  School — and  the  next  two,  about 
April,  for  the  Welsh  Charity — he  introduced  two 
in  Dec.  1798,  for  a  Sunday  School  for  Religious 
Instruction,  which  had  been  established  at  St. 
John's ;  and  he  occasionally  added  another  for 
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the  benefit  of  some  charitable  Institution,  and  had 
it  in  contemplation  to  preach  one  annually  in  favour 
of  the  Society  for  Missions  to  Africa  and  the  East. 
In  1807,  he  preached  for  the  New  Rupture  So- 
ciety, of  which  His  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of 
York  is  the  Patron.  Mr.  C.  had  first  suggested 
the  plan  of  this  Society  to  Mr.  Blair,  tlnrSurgeeiiV 
in  1804,  by  whose  active  and  benevolent  exertions 
the  Society  was  formed  wliich  has,  since  its  es* 
tablishment  in  180S,  to  the  present  year  1316, 
relieved  upwards  o#  7000  patients. 

The  Sacramental  Money,  collected  at  St.  John's 
Cbapel^  Mr.  C^  appointed  to  be  kept  in  the  hands 
of  a  Treasurer,  and  w^  distributed  by  him,  and 
three  other  gentlemen  of  the  congregation,  who 
were  requested  to  assist  in  the  distribution,  to 
poor  persons  recommended  by  seat-holders,  on 
St.  Thomas's  day — except  small  sums  which  were 
sent  by  the  Clerk  and  Collector;  to  Cases  of  need 
discovered  in  the  course  of  the  year,  which  were 
brought  to  account  in  the  annual  settlement. 

Mr.  C.  had  for  many  years  sufifered  greatly  from 
a  complaint,  supposed  to  be  a  sciatica.  On  being 
seized  by  a  more  violent  and  acute  attack,  a  con- 
sultation of  the  Faculty  was  held  on  his  disorder 
on  Friday,  Dec.  7th,  1798 ;  the  result  of  which 
W9S,  that  he  was  prohibited  firom  preaching  any 
more  while  the  existing  symptoms  continued.  A 
schirrus  in  the  ca^^^um  was  now  apprehended,  and 
his  condition  was  thought  dangerous.  The  follow- 
ing Sunday,  a  most  afiecting  scene  took  place  at 
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St  John's*     He  had  been  announced  on  the  pre- 
ceding Sunday,  to  preach  a  sermon  in  the  mora- 
ing  of  this  day,  Dec.  9th,  for  the  Children  of  the 
Sunday  School  attending  the  Chapel,  and  another 
in  the  evening  to  their  Parents.     Notwithstanding 
his  prohibition  by  his  medical  friends,  he  deter- 
mined to  make  an  attempt  to  address  the  people 
once  more.     Many  circumstances  conspired  to 
render  the  scene  affecting.     A  friend  remarked, 
that  a  side  view  which  he  caught  of  his  face  before 
he  uttered  a  word,  chilled  him  to  the  heart. — 
Sunk — worn — and  dejected !    The  strong  wasy  in- 
deed, became  as  tow!  ^nd  the  mighty  fallen!  His 
text  added  to  the  solenujity  of  the  scene : — flip, 
which  testifieth  these  things^  saith.  Surely  ^  I  come 
quickly  y  Amen  !  JEven  so,  come  Lord  Jesus  ! 

He  told  his  congregation  that  he  was  preaching 
contrary  to  the  advice  of  his  Physicians,  and  that 
he  should  not  be  able  to  meet  them  in  the  evening. 
He  had  not  preached  more  than  five  minutes,  be- 
fore it  was  visible  that  he  was  in  extreme  pain, 
and  his  feeble  tone  of  voice  proved  that  he  was 
wome  down.  He  could  not  continue  his  discourse 
more  than  20  minutes,  and  then  dismissed  the  con- 
gregation— not  with  the  usual  benediction,  but  in 
the  last  words  of  the  Bible  immediately  following 
his  text.  The  presentiment  of  many  that  this  ser- 
mon would  close  his  ministry  gathered  strength 
from  his  having  chosen  the  concluding  subject  of 
the  Scriptures,  and  ending  his  discourse  with  the 
benediction  following  it.    After   this  period   it 
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pleased  God,  whose  uHxys  are  not  awr  waysj  nor 
His  thcuglUs  our  thoughtSf  to  add  twelve  years  to 
his  life. 

During  the  above  confinement,  in  the  winter  of 
1798,  Mr.  Cecil  put  down  for  his  own  use  some 
of  the  particular  impressions  made  on  his  mind 
through  this  illness,  but  never  designed  it  for  publi- 
cation. He  had  many  MI^S.  by  him,  which  were 
INTENDED  for  the  press,  but  his  declining  health, 
together  with  his  public  occupations,  prevented 
their  being  finished.  On  this  account,  he  had  so- 
lemnly enjoined  me  to  consume  all  his  papers, 
whenever  his  death  should  take  place — assuring 
me,  that  they  were  in  too  unfinished  a  state  for 
public  benefit.* 

In  his  last  illness  at  Clifton,  of  which  notice  will 

*  Thongh  Mr.  Cecil's  projected  plaas  were  arranged  with  deamess  to 
his  own  prec^tition,  yet  they  were  nnintelligible  to  any  other  eye :  nor 
were  they  in  toch  a  state  of  preparation  for  the  press,  as  would  admit  of 
their  being  finished  by  any  other  hand  than  his  own ;  as  he  had  often  assured 
me. 

Iff  however,  this  had  not  been  the  case,  it  woold  still  have  been  im- 
possible for  MB  to  have  preserved  them  from  destrnction,  in  my  miLATiyi 
sitnation ;  and  while  the  precipitance  resnlting  from  his  diseased  nerves, 
in  this  and  other  instances,  took  place  of  that  eabn  deliberation  and  wisdom 
pecoliar  to  him  when  in  health.  It  is  tome  alleviation  to  be  convinced,  at 
I  fally  am,  that,  generally  speaking,  his  papers  conld  not  have  been 
rendered  osefnl  to  the  public,  but  by  his  ovm  hand. 

Wb  anxious  desire  to  do  good,  and  his  ever  active  and  ardent  nund,  led 
him  to  form  plans  vrhich  his  long  and  painful  complaint  rendered  it  im- 
possible for  him  to  bring  to  perfection:  otherwise  I  am  persuaded,  that  he 
would  not  have  destroyed  any  thing  that  might  promise  to  prove  usefuL 
And  a  proof  of  this  appears,  in  the  fact  of  his  having  permitted  the  publica- 
tion of  the  **  Fragment,"  printed  in  the  third  volume  of  his  Works;  and 
also  in  his  reserving  a  MS.  for  my  own  use,  consisting  of  sentences  which 
lie  bad  collected  and  intended  for  publication. 
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be  taken  hereafter,  when  He  apprehended  that  he 
should  not  live  to  return  to  town,  he  repeated  his 
injunction — with  the  most  anxious  intreaty  that  I 
would  relieve  his  mind;  and  meet  his  wishes,  by 
destroying  all  his  papers  after  his  disease.  Find* 
ing  that  nothing  short  of  my  giving  him  a  fkithftil 
promise  to  execute  his  command  would  pacify  his 
agitated  mind,  I  .reluctantly  yielded — and  pro- 
mised to  execute  his  desire  on  one  condition  only— 
namely,  that  he  would  allow  me  to  preserve,  for 
my  own  use,  the  above  mentioned  MS.  written  in 
1798  (which  I  knew  was  not  unfit  for  publication) 
and  also  permit  me  to  subjoin  it  to  this  Memoir 
whenever  it  should  be  made  public,  to  which  he 
agreed.* 

Mr.  Cecil,  however,  contrary  to  his  apprehen- 
sions, lived  to  reach  home ;  when  his  determination 
respecting  his  papers  was  put  in  force  by  his  own 
hand.  He  consumed  every  other  MS.  but  the  one 
I  had  before  redeemed  from  the  flames ;  and  which 
is,  by  an  after  arrangement,  attached  to  his  works. 
It  will  appear,  both  from  this  MS.  and  from  the 
following  extracts  (taken  chiefly  from  my  ovm  pri- 
vate memorandiuns,  and  which  are  distinct  from 

*  Mr.  Cecil's  reply  to  his  son  Israel  on  his  mentioning  to  his  fmther  his 
feelings  on  reading  this  MS.  then  in  the  possession  of  a  friend,  maj  not  be 
uninteresting  "  I  do  not  wonder  that  yon  felt  as  yon  express,  at  reading 
my  feelings  on  passing  through  the  deep  waters.  Alas!  yon  saw  but  a 
small  part  of  what  occurred:  but,  by  these  tkingi  men  Ihoe;  and  in  aU  the$e 
tkinge  is  the  l\fe  of  my  spirii.  They  are  what  a  University  cannot  yield  ; 
nor  is  a  Prince,  as  such,  favoured  with  a  taste  of  them.  I  sincerely  prav 
that  you  may  know  how  a  tham  in  the  flesh  becomes  a  special  blessing. 
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tlie  fragment  published  in  his  works,)  that,  during 
this  confinement,  his  heart  was  receiving  important 
lessons  in  the  school  of  affliction. 

Saturday  night,  Dec.  8th,  1798.  ''  This  is  a 
mysterious  dispensation ;  but  t  know  it  is  a  wise 
one.  I  did  not  think  of  ever  feeling  so  much 
pain.  I  have  not  prayed  against  that.  I  am  now 
to  glorify  him  by  suffering — I  am  not  afraid  of 
consequences — It  is  well  r 

Dec.  10th.  To  the  Rev.  Mr.  Newton,  who  was 
dropping  him  a  seasonable  word  of  consolation, 
he  replied,  *'  It  is  consistent  neither  with  reason 
nor  religion,  to  oppose  sufferings  to  the  loye  of  God; 
for,  Whom  the  Lord  lovethy  He  chasteneth ;  and 
^courgeth  every  son  whain  he  receiveth''  In  the 
evening  of  the  same  day  to  another  friend,  (the 
Hev.  Mr.  Venn,)  he  said  '^  I  am  not  afraid-to  die ; 
Irat  I  am  afraid  of  being  wome  out  by  pain. 
Nature  shrinks  at  this  prospect." 

Wednesday  12th.  To  the  Rev.  Mr.  Pratt  he 
said — My  illness  gives  me  stronger  hold  of  two 
points: — 1st.  Grod  must  be  brought  near,  to  be 
lived  on  and  fled  to :  2d,  Comfort,  to  be  sensible 
to  my  heart,  must  spring  fit)m  God's  making  Him- 
self sensible  to  me.  There  must  be  an  Incarna- 
tion. I  must,  by  feith,  lay  hold  of  my  God— as 
he  became  man!^* 

Dec.  14th.  In  bed — ^To  the  same  friend,  who 
spoke  to  him  of  the  rumoured  death  of  Buonaparte, 
and  the  failure  of  the  French  expedition  against 
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Egypt,  he  replied — "  But  is  Egypt  to  be  left  in  its 
present  horrid  state  of  depravity  and  wretchedness 
under  the  Turks? — How  unsearchable  are  the  ways 
of  God !  He  giveth  no  account  of  His  matters.  If 
God  should  restore  me  again  to  health,  I  have  de- 
termined to  study  nothing  but  the  Bible.  litera^ 
ture  is  inimical  to  spirituality,  if  it  be  not  kept  un^^ 
der  with  a  firm  hand.  A  man  ought  to  call  in 
from  every  quarter,  whatever  may  assist  him  to 
understand,  explain,  and  illustrate  the  Bible:  but 
there — ^in  its  light  and  life — is  all  that  is  good  for 
man.  All  important  truth  is  there;  and  I  feel  that 
no  comfort  enters  sick  curtains  from  any  other 
quarter.  My  state  is  an  admonition  to  young  men. 
I  have  been  too  much  occupied  in  preparing  to 
live,  and  too  little  in  living.  I  have  read  too  much 
from  curiosity,  and  for  mental  gratification.  I  was 
literary,  when  I  should  have  been  active.  We 
trifle  too  much.  Let  us  do  something  for  Grod. 
The  man  of  God,  is  a  man  of  feeling  and  activity. 
I  feel  and  would  ui^e  with  all  possible  strength  on 
others,  that  Jesus  Christ  is  our  All  and  in  AlV* 

Oh  another  occasion  he  said — In  all  my  suffer- 
ings, except  when  my  pain  is  extreme,  I  think  I 
can  in  some  degree  say — /  take  pleasure  in  them: 
but  when  I  am  in  torture,  I  seem  to  be  glad  that 
I  can  bear  it  without  a  murmur,  which  I  have  not 
felt  that  I  know  of;  but  I  cannot  say,  /  take  plea- 
sure in  it.  As  to  being  broken  down,  I  perfectly 
agree  to  it ;  distress,  poverty,  reproach,  infirmity, 
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are  fine  thmgs  to  humble  a  high  spirit  The  Phy- 
isiciaQS  do  not  know  my  case — ^but  I  do  :  it  is  the 
£nger  of  €rod — and  I  am  to  learn  from  it  various 
important  lessons ;  and,  among  the  rest,  the  suf- 
:fici£NCY  of  His  grace*  I  have  prayed  thrice : 
mure  I  ought  to  be  content  with  the  answer  to  St. 
Tauir 

To  a  friend  he  said — *^  It  has  been  a  night  of 
great  pain,  but  it  was  a  night  appointed  me  by 
Jesus  Christ ;  and  sui^  it  must  be  a  good  one,  that 
He  appoints  I  Had  I  laid  down  my  life  for  you^ 
your  good  nights  would  have  been  my  anxious 
care."  At  another  time — "  I  have  great  peace — 
not  a  ruffled  breeze — night  nor  day — and  this  is  ail 
grounded  on  the  doctrine  of  Jesus  Christ.  Give 
up  THAT)  and  I  should  have  no  sleep  to-night.  All 
is  jritch  darkness  without  it — dark  as  a  Socinian*^ 
dark  as  a  Moralist.  There  is  no  light,  but  what 
Christ  brings."  At  smother  time,  while  attending 
him  in  the  night,  he  said  to  me — '^  It  is  an  extra- 
ordinary statement,  that  though  God  loves  me 
much  better  than  you  do,  yet  he  does  not  relieve 
me.  I  am  to  partake^  as  a  member  of  Christ,  the 
sufierings  of  Christ.  It  pleased  the  Lord  to  bruise 
Him,  for  the  good  of  man ;  and  he  afflicts  man,  for 
his  good.  If  I  recover,  I  shall  be  a  better  preacher 
— that  is,  I  shall  be  more  humble !  I  have  many 
comforts ;  but  perhaps  I  shall  be  so  sick  as  to  say, 
hordi  it  is  enough^  take  away  my  life.  I  am  now 
often  thankfril  for  five  minutes  ease;  and  I  wonder 
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I  was  not  much  more  so  for  that  of  fifty  years/' 
At  another  time — "  God  knows  my  case :  and,  in 
pain,  in  difficulty,  in  sickness,  he  says—'  It  is  I: 
be  not  afraid:  Commit  yourself  to  me!'  Jesus 
Christ  is  my  great  hold:  nothing  can  happen 
without  His  knowledge  and  permission." 

To  one,  who  spoke  to  him  of  his  illness,  he  said 
— "  It  is  all  Christ.  I  keep  death  in  view.  If 
God  does  not  please  to  raise  me  up,  He  intends 
me  better.  /  hiow  whom  I  have  believed.  How 
little  we  think  of  improving  the  time  we  have, 
while  we  have  opportimity !  I  find  every  thing 
but  religion,  vanity.  I  am  ready,  even  on  this  sick 
bed,  to  preach  to  preachers.  I  ask  myself,  what 
is  my  hold  and  support — what  will  remain  with 
me,  when  every  thing  else  is  washed  away  ?  To 
recollect  apromise  of  the  Bible — this  is  substance! 
Nothing  will  do  but  the  Bible.  If  I  read  authors, 
and  hear  difi*erent  opinions,  I  cannot  say,  '^  TH19 
IS  truth! — I  cannot  grasp  it  as  substance:  but 
the  Bible  gives  me  something  to  hold.  I  have 
learnt  more  within  these  curtains,  thanfi-om  all  the 
books  I  ever  read. — I  sometimes  speculate  on  the 
idea  of  a  souFs  leaving  the  body,  and  wandering 
forth  into  the  world  of  space ;  but  it  is  alone  — 
wandering  in  solitude — It  is  wretched  because 
alone;  to  say  nothing  of  misery:  but  let  a  ray 
fi-om  Christ  shine  on  that  soul,  and  no  matter 
where  it  is — it  is  happy  !" 

The  violence  of  this   attack   was   mercifiiUy 
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abated ;  and  Mr.  Cecil  was  so  for  recovered,  that 
he  ventured,  on  the  24th  Feb.  1799,  to  preach  the 
Evening  Lecture  at  St.  John's.  Though  he  began 
with  the  precaution  of  reading  his  sermons,  yet  he 
found  the  exertion  too  much  for  his  broken  state 
of  strength  and  spirits;  and  he  was  convinced  that 
God  called  him  to  retirement  and  repose.  Such 
a  dispensation,  to  a  mind  like  his,  required  no  com* 
mon  measure  of  faith  and  patience.  He  was,  at 
length,  by  a  blessing  on  the  means  used,  enabled 
to  resume  his  usual  duty,  though  under  much  re- 
maining infirmity. 

Speaking  of  his  afflicted  stat^,  he  said,  **  My 
dispensation  is  wonderful.  That  I  am  able  to  meet 
the  frequent  returns  of  my  public  duty- is  almost 
miraculous.  Not  one  of  my  hearers  has  any  idea 
of  the  quantity  of  pain  I  endure  in  the  course  of 
twenty-four  hours ;  and  yet,  if  it  were  ever  to  be 
upon  me  at  the  moment  I  was  called  to  preach,  it 
would  be  utterly  impossible  for  me  to  begin." 

But  it  was  not  only  during  the  above  period  that 
Mr.  C.  suffered  much  pain ;  but,  year  after  year, 
it  remained  as  a  clog  on  his  efforts,  and  as  a  worm 
at  the  root  of  his  constitution.  Frequently,  after 
suffering  greatly  all  the  preceding  night,  he  has 
gone  forth  in  the  morning  to  his  public  duty  so  fee- 
ble and  emaciated,  that  I  have  dreaded  the  con- 
sequences of  his  entering  the  pulpit.  But,  still 
stimulated  and  animated  by  love  and  zeal,  he  went 

through  his  duty,  by  divine  assistance,  witliont  any 
VOL.  I.  D 
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appearance  of  his  sulSering  state,  or  any  other  per^ 
ceptible  effect,  save  that  feeling  and  unction  which 
it  produced.  As  the  fietce  of  Moses,  when  he  came 
down  from  the  Mount,  was  seen  to  shine :  so  was 
it  evident,  in  Mr.  Cecil's  discourses,  that  he  had  not 
suffered  so  many  things  in  vain ;  but  that  he  was 
refined  in  the  furnace  of  affliction,  to  shew  forth 
His  glory  who  had  called  him.  He  acqilired  a 
more  keen  perception  and  feeling  of  the  vanity  of 
all  human  things:  he  stripped  off  the  mask  from 
the  face  of  the  world — shewed  its  poverty  and 
emptiness — its  enchantments — ^its  snares — and  its 
pretensions,  as  delusive  and  fallacious :  he  drew 
'  aside  the  veil — and  exhibited  those  glorious  reali- 
ties in  reversion  for  the  faithful,  on  which  his  soul 
delighted  to  dwell,  and  of  which  he  is  now  in  the 
full  enjoyment. 

Thus  exercised  with  affliction,  he  persevered  in 
preaching  (making  use  of  a  seat  in  the  pulpit)  till  a 
paralysis  deprived  the  Church  of  his  labours.  His 
patience  under  his  great  and  long  sufferings  Was 
surprising.  By  them  many  interior  experiences 
and  excellent  ideas  were  wrung  from  him,  while  a 
word  of  complaint  was  never  heard  to  come  forth 
from  his  lips. 

In  June  1798,  previous  to  the  above  confine- 
ment, Mr.  C.  sent  the  following  reflections  to  a 
fiiend  under  aflliction,  to  whom  they  were  pecu- 
liarly appropriate,  and  by  whose  favour  I  obtaia 
them — 
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**  Simday  noon. — ^In  great  pain — disposed  to 
preach  again,  on  a  new  text — She  answered^  It  ii 
well.  That  is,  God  is  wiser  than  I  am.  H6 
kmoweth  the  wagi  that  Itake^  amd^  when  lam  tried^ 
I  shall  eeme  forth  as  gold.  He  knows  how  to 
Imng  good  ont  of  this  evil.  What  can  He  take 
away,  that  He  cannot  make  tip  to  me?  Pain,  loss^ 
solitude — what  are  ye?-^The  way  home! --He 
knows  the  way  :-^that  is  enough.  He  has  piro^ 
laised  tobe  with  me  in  the  way:  that  is  more  than 
toongfa. 

^*  It  is  well — that  is^  God  is  mightier  than  I 
mi. — He  can  make  this  dying  and  painful  way^ 
the  way  of  life — the  way  of  comfort — the  way  of 
joy,  as  well  as  holiness.  He  has  done  it  ten 
thousand  times :  I  have  seen  it  done.  What  child 
is  he  wham  his  Father  chasteneth  not?  I  would 
be  a  scm,  but  not  scourged.  I  am  a  fool,  whom 
even  experience  can  scarcely  make  wise. — I  see 

,  and ,  and  ,  whom  he  does  not 

chastise ;  all  professors — but  are  they  sofls? — I  see 

• ,  and  ,    who  are  sinking  under  their 

troubles,  and  gbing  to  Satan  for  comfort,  because 
they  are  not  sonis. 

'*  It  is  well — that  is,  He  is  better  than  t  am. 

He  has  thoughts  ofpeace^  while  I  indulge  thoughts 

ofevU.    He  means  better  than  I  can  give  Him 

credit  for.     He  asks  me  for  nothing  but  time  and 

trost,  in  order  to  make  the  whole  plain  and  gra- 

fcious  to  my  eye :  *•  No !"  say  I :  "  shew  it  me  now, 

D  2 
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and  it  sufficetli.'— "  What!"  saith  He— Am  I 
ALONE  not  to  be  trusted  ?.  How  many  of  my  crea- 
tures have  you  trusted  for  what  you  could  not  see! 
How.  often  have  you  rested  on  dust  and  ashes>  aef 
on  a  sure  foimdation!-T-Go — Go — and  learn  your 
horn-book,  and  then  you  will  say  without  stam- 
mering It  is,  tvell  r 

"  Wednesday  morning. -^Pain  left  me  after  the 
above  was  put  down,  and  then  it  W/as  thrown  aside ; 
but  returned  this,  morning  at  four  o'clock,  and 
drove  me  from  the  bed  to  begin  again.  But  with 
nothing  new. — It  is  well— God  is  more  holy  than 
I,  and  will  bum  up  the  dross.  He  is  more  faith- 
ful, and  does  not  forget  his  prcmiise,  to  purify  the 
sons  of  Levi,  that  they  may  first  present  a  pure 
offering,  and  tlien  be  offered  up  themselves  i" 

I  proceed  to  the  year  1800 — when  Mr.  Cecil 
Avas  requested  by  Samuel  Thornton,  Esq.  to  take 
the  Livings  of  Chobham  and  Bisley ;  which  his  fa- 
ther, the  ever-memorable  John  Thornton,  Esq.  had 
bought,  and  had  left  in  the  hands  of  trustees.  Mr. 
Cecil,  though  duly  sensible  of  the  favour,  yet  could 
not  be  prevailed  on  to  think  of  accepting  these  Liv- 
ings ;  and  was  so  fully  determined  against  it,  that 
he  returned  several  refusals,  in  answer  to  pressing 
requests  by  letter,  that  he  would  accept  them.  He 
was  also  informed  by  Mr.  Thornton,  that  it  was 
his  father's  intention,  that  the  unbeneficed  trustees, 
(of  whom  Mr.  C.  was  one)  were  to  have  the  first 
offer,  and  he  repeated  his  wishes,  with  .many 
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friendly  ai^oments — particularly,  the  danger  in 
Mr.  Cecil's  state  of  health,  of  his  becoming  inca- 
pable of  going  on  at  St.  John's,  without  some  relief 
from  that  arduous  post.  Mr.  C.  continued,  how- 
ever, to  retain  his  objections :  but  an  old  friend 
hinted  to  him,  that  he  might  be  resisting  a  call  in 
providence.  To  this  intimation  he  listened,  and 
consented  to  refer  the  business  to  the  tnistees,  and 
a  few  select  friends  who  should  meet  for  the 
purpose  of  determining  the  question.  They  ac- 
cordingly met  together,  and  were  unanimous  in 
resolving  it  to  be  the  duty  of  a  man  in  Mr.  Cecil's 
circumstances,  femily,  and  health  to  accept  the 
Livings,  and  serve  them  in  the  summer.* 

But,  in  going  to  these  Livings,  he  went  rather 
to  labour  than  to  rest.  He  fbrgot  his  broken  state 
of  constitution,  when  he  set  up  in  the  Church  two 
extra  Lectures — one  on  the  Sunday  evening,  and 
the  other  on  a  week-day.  During  the  first  years, 
he  principally  preached  them  himself,  and  with 
great  success.  To  conciliate  one  of  his  parishes, 
he  left  the  tythes  to  be  fixed  by  three  neighbouring 

*  BjT  these  Ii?iiigii  ahoat  1501.  per  Bnnani  wa3  added  to  his  income* 
After  his  fatal  maUdy  took  place,  and  his  pecuniary  affairs  naturally  de- 
voHred  da  me,  I  judged  it  expedient  to  inform  myself  correctly  respecting 
them.  Accordingly  I  had  a  minute  account  taken,  both  of  the  income  and 
of  the  expenditure  of  the  Livings  of  Chobham  and  Bisley.  In  the  account' 
returned  to  me,  both  were  stated  at  large :  the  xn*  income  was  2351/  per 
annum:  out  of  this  remained  to  be  deducted,  the  expence  of  supplying  St. 
John's  during  Mr.  Cecil'k  sbsence;  and  that  attending  the  removal  of  our 
family  to  Chobham  and  back  again.  All  these  deductions  taken  into  the 
calculation,  the  whole  advantage  to  Mr.  Cecirs  income  could  not,  at  most, 
be  estimated  at  more  than  150L 
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fermers ;  and  used  every  other  means  to  gain  tiie 
affection  of  his  parishicmers.  There  also,  he 
sought  not  theirs  J  but  ihem:  and  when  his  son  re- 
monstrated with  him  on  the  occasion,  he  replied 
^'  If  by  taking  one  guinea  more  I  should  excite 
prejudices  in  a  single  mind  against  my  message,  I 
should  defeat  my  great  project  in  coming  to  thisf 
place.'' 

Mr.  Cecil  found  these  parishes,  like  others  where 
the  light  of  truth  has  scarcely  dawned,  sunk  in  the 
depths  of  ignorance  and  immorality — very  few 
hearers  in  the  Church,  while  many  were  making 
the  Sabbath  a  day  of  sport  and  amusement.  He 
found  that  there  also,  as  in  other  places  whither 
he  had  been  led  by  providence,  he  had  to  b^in  at 
the  very  foundation,  under  the  most  discouraging 
circumstances,  as  will  appear  from  the  impression 
made  on  his  mind,  on  his  first  going  among  them. 
He  says,  '^  When  I  first  came  to  Chobham,  as  I 
was  sitting  in  the  Vestry — on  hearing  the  noise  and 
uproar  of  the  boys,  and  the  people  in  the  gallery 
talking  aloud  to  each  other — I  burst  into  tears ; 
^d  felt  with  the  Prophet,  when  he  said — Can 
these  dry  bones  live  ? — But  the  fields  were  white  tm- 
to  the  harvest :  he  did  not  labour  in  vain  among 
this  people :  a  large  and  attentive  congregation  was 
collected,  and  many  saw  the  day  of  the  Shm  of 
Man,  and  were  glad :  some  of  these  are  already 
entered  into  rest,  where  both  Ae,  that  sowed,  and 
(hose,  who  reaped,  now  rejoice  together. 
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Hiere  being  no  house  to  either  of  the  Livings, 
except  a  rain  inhabited  by  a  labourer^  nor  any  that 
could  be  engaged  for  Mr.Cecirs  residence,  he  spent 
the  first  few  summers  ki  part  of  a*  house  i^ce  pur- 
chased by  the  Rey.  Mr.  Jerram.  After  this,  a  very 
generous  friend,  Thomas  Bainbridge,  Esq.  of  Guild- 
ford Street,  purchased  eleven  acres  of  ground,  and 
built  on  it  for  Mr.  C.  a  convenient  house,  which  he 
let  at  a  low  rent.  Mr.  C.  spent  a  few  months  in 
it,  while  it  was  unfinished,  in  the  summer  of  1807 ; 
but^did  not  live  to  see  it,  after  it  was  completed. 

I  cannot  pass  from  this  subject,  without  re- 
marking, not  only  this  instance  of  Mr.  B's  kind- 
ness, in  burdening  himself  with  this  undertaking, 
which  he  did  with  a  most  disinterested,  Uberal,  and 
friendly  desire  of  relievmg  Mr.  C.  from  fatigue, 
caie  and  anxiety;  but  also  his  marked  regard  in 
ctther  instances,  which  has  been  uniformly  that 
of  a  faithful  friend.  When  Mr.  Cecil  was  laid 
^ide  in  the  year  1808^  Mr.  B.  was  one  of  tlie  two 
friends  who  proposed  a  private  subscription,  in- 
tended, as  before  observed,  as  a  resource  when  the 
pent  from  the  lease  of  8t.  John  s  should  fail,  which 
bad  then  but  about  ten  years  to  run.  Mr^  B.  sub-* 
scribed  largely  himself;  and,  in  every  way,  proved 
himself  no  common  friend. 

Nor  did  Mr.  B's  kindness  end  here.  During 
the  period  when  Mr.  Cecil's  illness  occasioned  our 
absence  from  town  for  nine  months,  his  house  was 
the  asylum  of  our  son  Israel,  wherein  he  received 
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the  most  kind  and  friendly  attentions,  both  from 
Mr.  ^nd  Mrs.  B.  Before  we  removed  from  Cliftcm, 
pur  dear  child  was  seized  with  a  fatal  disease, 
which  confined  him  tp  his  bed  seven  weeks,  in  the 
most  extreme  sufiering.  Through  this  time  of  ex^ 
tremity  and  fat^ue,  no  possible  care,  no  expence, 
no  labour  was  spared.  Some  young  friends  assi- 
duously attended  him,  night  and  day,  to  his  last 
hour.  Mrs.  B.  with  the  solicitude  of  a  mother, 
and  with  unexampled  kindness,  watched  by  his 
bed :  in  a  word,  our  son  found  both  a  Mother  and 
a  Father,  who  wei'e  willing  and  able  to  render  the 
dear  sufferer  far  beyond  what  his  own  father  s  house 
COULD  have  yielded  liim. 

Though  his  father  arrived  in  town,  while  our  son 
Avas  still  living,  and  only  a  street  or  two  separated 
them,  yet  the  distressing  illness  of  both  rendered 
their  seeing  each  other  again  in  this  world  impos- 
sible. Their  n^xt  meeting  was  reserved  for  a  day 
unmixed  with  such  calamity!  There  was  reason 
to  hope,  from  many  favourable  evidences,  that  the 
God  of  his  Father  had  begun  a  gracious  work  in 
his  heart  some  time  previous  to  his  illness;  and 
which,  I  trust,  was  carried  on  in  his  sick  chamber, 
till  he  was  fully  prepared,  by  sovereign  grace,  for 
ah  uilieritauce  in  the  Heavenly  Jerusalem,  among 
the  spirits  of  just  mm  made  perfect^  and  for  a 
joyful  re-union  with  that  Father  who  was  so  soon 
to  follow  him — whom  he  so  tenderly  loved  and  so 
liigbly  revered ;  and  of  whom  he  wrote  in  a  manner 
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SO  pathetic  and  affectionate  in  a  letter  to  a  friend 
while  his  beloved  Father  was  at  Bath,  that  I  must 
be  allowed  to  transcribe  a  part  of  his  letter: — 

Chobhaniy  1808. 

**  I  assure  you,  I  feel,  notwithstanding  the  kind- 
ness and  number  of  my  friends,  a  very  unaccoun- 
table depression  of  spirits — or,  rather,  the  mind 
revolving  on  its  own  observations  and  views,  of  the 
various  changes  I  am  now  witnessing,  with  those 
also  that  are  passed. — In  all  my  companions— no 
father!  In  all  my  conversations — none  like 
him!  In  all  my  doubts — no  oracle  like  him!  In  all 
my  fears  and  anxieties — no  refuge  like  his  genero- 
sity! I  feel  HIS  LOSS — though  surrounded  with  the 
prodigality  of  liberality  and  kindness." 

I  return  to  the  sad  period  of  1807,  when  Mr.  C. 
had  a  slight  paralytic  affection — from  which  he 
recovered  sufficiently  to  resume  his  ministerial  la- 
bours. At  this  period,  in  answer  to  a  letter  from 
a  friend,  enquiring  after  his  health,  he  says,  **  I 
have  been  indeed,  much  indisposed ;  and  even  now 
find  sitting  upright  rather  difficult:  therefore,  as 
proud  men  must  be  brought  down,  I  must  call  my 
son  to  conclude  this" — "  We  are  all  under  a  gene- 
ral dispensation;  and  this  dispensation  is  sometimes 
so  contrary  to  the  feelings  of  nature,  that  we  are 
apt  to  resist  and  say,  ^  Why  am  I  thus?'  I  find  it 
easy  to  tell  the  people  from  the  pulpit  how  to  act 
in  such  cases,  and  particularly  Christians:  but 
THINGS  are  stronger  than  we  are;  and  I  find  it 
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very  difficult  to  act  myself.  People  say,  and  phy- 
sicians too,  that  my  preaching  three  times  a  day 
through  the  hot  weather  at  St.  John's  was  the 
cause  of  my  present  infirmity — a  state,  in  which  I 
have  not  only  seemed  to  lose  my  faculties,  but,  at 
one  time,  was  unable  to  speak  at  all.  I  dare  say 
they  are  right:  but  I  have  an  interior  feeUng, 
which,  while  I  hear  people  talking  thus  on  the  sub* 
ject,  makes  me  smile,  and  say  vrithin  myself 
'  You  talk  well,  but  you  know  nothing  of  the  mat- 
ter. God  is  in  this  thing ;  and  He  is  teaching  me 
a  lesson,  which  I  cannot  learn  from  books'." 

In  February  1808,  another  paralytic  seizure  took 
place ;  which  deprived  him  of  the  use  of  his  right 
side,  and  totally  disabled  him  from  further  exer- 
tions in  public.  Electricity  was  ordered,  and  ad- 
ministered with  great  kindness  and  attention;  but 
proving  ineffectual,  he  was  then  ordered  to  Bath. 
The  expences  of  such  a  journey  not  being  vrithin 
his  own  power,  a  few  friends  readily  and  cheerfully 
subscribed  to  assist  him  in  this  undertaking;  so  that 
he  was  relieved  from  carefulness  in  this  respect; 
and  from  difficulty,  so  far  as  the  kindness  and 
.liberality  of  friends  could  reUeve  him.  His  full 
relief,  however,  was  on  its  way ;  and  the  time  now 
hastening,  when  the  sickness  and  sorrows  of  a 
woroe-out  traveller  were  to  be  exchanged  for  i^t 
eternal  weight  of  glory y  in  that  state  where  the 
righteous  sJdne  forth  as  the  sun  in  the  kingdom  of 
their  Fat/ier. 
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After  having  tried  the  Bath  Waters  for  several 
months,  and  receiving  no  benefit,  he  was  ordered 
to  try  change  of  air.    Here,  again,  he  appears  the 
Child  of  Providence.    He  often  used  to  say — **  I 
met  out  vnth  nothing,  but  dependance  on  God — 
iresolving  to  do  his  work,  and  leave  all  the  rest 
to  Him.     I  know  that  he  will  take  care  and  pro- 
vide for  me."    This  was  his  habitual  sentiment. 
Nor  was  his  faith  vain ;  for,  as  extremity  arose, 
some  gracious  providence  was  prepared  to  meet 
his  necessities.     Of  this  the  following  is  a  very 
striking  instance. 

Isaac  Cooke,  Esq.  of  Clifton,  near  Bristol,  a 
gentleman,  whom  Mr.  Cecil  had  never  seen,  bat 
who  had  heard  him  preach  (bdng  *occasi<mally  m 
town,)  who  was  neither  an  old  firiend — nor  one  of 
his  coBigregaticm—  nor  even  a  neighbour,  except  in 
the  soQse  of  our  Lord,  Luke  x.— this  was  the  friend 
by  whom  his  way  was  graciously  directed  to  Cltf- 
ton,  and  who  ui^ed  by  letter  his  acceptance  of  a 
ready  furnished  house  there,  for  any  length  of  time. 
This  generous  offer  he  thankfully  accepted,  and 
occupied  the  house  for  nearly  six  months.  Here 
he  Amad  every  provision  for  all  his  wants,  and 
av^  piQSwble  administration  to  his  comfort ;  and 
was,  tog^tiier  with  this,  amply  supplied  with  the 
means  for  meeting  those  various  demands  of  sick- 
ness, which  it  was  imposnble  even  for  the  kindest 
eye  of  friendship  to  anticipate. 
On  his  first  going  to  Clifton,  m  Sept.  1808,  he 
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derived  considerable  benefit  from  the  change  (tf 
air :  but,  toward  the  latter  part  of  the  time,  hk 
disease  began  to  encrease,  and  he  became  amdou ' 
to  return  home.  He  was  advised  by  his  medical 
friends  to  give  the  Bath  Waters  a  second  trial  in 
his  way  to  town ;  but,  receiving  no  benefit  from 
them,  we  shortly  proceeded  on  our  journey—  a 
journey  frill  of  anxiety  and  apprehension-^as  his 
weakness  was  at  that  time  so  extreme,  that  tra- 
velling appeared  almost  impossible;  and  would 
have  been  intirely  so,  but  for  the  exertions  of  his 
friend,  who  obtained  for  him  an  easy  coach,  with 
an  inside  arrangement  by  which  Mr.  C.  was  ena- 
bled to  travel  in  a  reclining  position.  Thus  ac- 
conunodated,  he  performed  the  journey  in  five 
days,  without  injury;  and  arrived  in  town  in  March, 
1809.  The  expences  of  the  journey  were  defirayed 
by  our  Clifton  firiend ;  nor  did  this  friend  leave  Mr. 
C.  here,  but  continued  his  kindness  throughout  all 
the  friture  stages  of  his  remaining  life. 

On  Mr.  Cecil's  arrival  at  his  house  in  Little 
James  Street,  in  the  spring  of  1809,  with  his  nerves 
shattered  and  his  state  of  health  broken^  the  sud- 
den heat  of  the  weather,  together  with  the  closeness 
and  noise  of  the  town  greatly  encreased  his 
suflferings,  and  he  became  extremely  anxious  to 
remove  from  its  tumult  and  distraction.  He  was, 
at  this  time,  in  a  state  which  can  be  little  appre- 
hended, even  by  invalids  themselves ;  much  less 
by  those  in  health  and  vigour.     It  was,  however. 
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a  Btbte  to  hinii  and  a  season  to  me,  replete  with 
difficulties,  which  seemed  encreasing  on  all  sides. 
His  anxiety  to  leave  town  became  stronger  daily : 
but,  no  possible  way  seemed  open ;  and  I  could 
only,  like  Hagar,  bewail  miseries  I  could  neither 
remove  nor  mitigate :  nor,  like  her,  could  I  appre- 
hend the  relief  that  was  so  near  at  hand.  These 
difficulties  were  removed  by  our  friend  Charles 
Offley,  Esq.  then  of  Great  Ormond  Street.  Mrs.  O. 
on  seeing  Mr.  C.  and  observing  the  distressing  state 
of  his  ner\'es,  was  indefatigable  in  seeking  for  a 
suitable  retreat  for  him ;  but,  not  meeting  with  a 
situation  near  town,  after  many  researches,  she  de- 
termined to  go  to  Tunbridge  Wells,  conceiving 
that  both  the  air  and  waters  might  be  advantage- 
ous to  Mr.  C.  She  took  a  house  there  for  the 
season,  on  a  very  open  spot,  at  Mr.  O's  expense ; 
and  Mr.  C.  went  to  it,  accordingly,  in  May,  1809: 
but,  as  we  fatally  know,  did  not  derive  the  hoped- 
for  benefit  from  these  very  favourable  circum- 
stances. 

In  the  month  of  Oct.  1809,  he  came  back  to 
town  for  the  Winter:  but,  on  the  return  of  the 
Spring,  he  found  all  his  suflferings  return  with  it; 
and  again  he  anxiously  desired  to  remove  into 
the  country.  This  brings  my  history  back  to  his 
Clifton  fiiend,  of  whom  I  observed,  that  after  con- 
veying Mr.  C.  to  town,  he  did  not  resign  him  there. 
At  Tunbridge  his  favours  followed  him;  and  after 
Mr.  Cecil's  return  from  thence  to  town  in  Oct.  1809, 
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and  when  the  lease  of  his  Chapel  was  disposed  of 
and  his  income  necessarily  straitened,  this  friend 
engaged  to  supply  him  with  an  annual  remittance 
during  his  life ;  which  was  deroted  to  his  benefit, 
as  the  means  of  procuring  a  house  for  him  through 
the  summer  months ;  and  by  which,  together  with 
a  sum  collected  by  Mr.  C's  nephew  in  his  £miily 
circle  for  the  same  purpose,  these  expences  were 
supplied. 

With  this  provision,  we  proceeded  to  take  a 
house  at  Belle- Vue,  Hampstead,  in  a  quiet  and 
airy  situation.  Thither  we  removed  in  April  1810; 
and  here  Mr.  Cecil  s  general  health  and  spirits 
were  much  benefited.  But  it  pleased  God  to  re^ 
move  him  fi'om  thence  to  a  house  more  congenial 
to  the  desires  of  his  soul,  eternal  in  the  heavens  f 
By  a  fit  of  apoplexy  his  spirit  was  released  from 
the  body  of  deaths  Aug.*  15th,  1810 — a  bereave- 
ment to  his  family — to  the  Church — and  to  the 
world,  irreparable — an  affliction,  calling  for  silent 
submission  to  Divine  Wisdom ;  and  only  mitigated 
by  the  assurance  of  his  being  from  thenceforth  ybr 
ever  with  the  Lord. 

On  this  mournful  occasion,  the  attentions  of 
William  Blair,  Esq.  of  Great  Russel  Street,  were 
exemplary  and  unremitted.  His  prompt  attend- 
ance, tender  sympathy,  and  kind  watchfrdness  to 
the  last  moment,  I  shall  ever  bear  in  grateful  re- 
membrance. 

I  should  be  more  strictly  fulfilling  the  desire  of 
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the  deceased,  on  the  subject  of  Mr.  Cooke's  kind- 
ness to  him,  were  I  to  enter  more  into  the  detail — 
and  in  tracing  this  instance  of  dime  care,  I  wished 
to  have  had  the  liberty  of  insertii^  a  few  extracts 
from  his  friendly  letters,  which  bear  the  best 
eridence  on  this  subject  But,  in  requesting  per- 
mission to  do  diis,  I  received  a  positive  refusal, 
with  a  prohibition  to  mention,  either  his  name  or 
any  of  the  fevours  which  he  had  rendered.  I  am, 
however  compelled,  either  to  do  violence  to  his 
desire  and  determination  to  remain  concealed,  or 
to  violate  an  injunction  repeatedly  enforced  by  Mr. 
C.  to  bear  a  testimony  for  him,  when  he  was  no 
longer  able  to  express  it  himself,  to  the  kindness 
of  that  brother  who  was  thus  raised  up  to  meet 
this  day  of  his  adversity — <me,  whose  administra* 
tions  resembled  those  of  an  affectionate  son  to  a 
beloved  fother.  Expressions  of  regard  and  con- 
cern like  these,  so  uncommon,  so  unexpected, 
could  not  £eul  of  fixing  a  deep,  lasting,  and  gratefiil 
impression  on  Mr.  Cecil's  mind — nor  of  aiding  my 
imagination  in  the  vivid  conception,  that  I  still 
hear  him — in  words  similar  to  these  of  the  Apostle 
— *^  The  Lard  give  mercy  unto  his  household  far 
ke  qft  rrfreshed  me — sought  me  out — and  found 
me.  The  Lord  grant  unto  him  that  he  mag  find 
grace  in  thai  day — In  how  mat^  things  he  mmis^ 
tered  to  me,  thou  hiowest  very  well.''  I  feel  bound 
however,  to  avoid  entering  into  particulars — know- 
ing the  pain  that  even   this  slight  glance  will 
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occasion  to  one,  whom  gratitude  would  ever  lead 
me  to  regard  with  the  strictest  delicacy.  But,  not 
to  speak  on  the  subject  at  all,  would  be  to  vio- 
late Mr.  Cecils  dying"  command;  and  to  hide  from 
the  eye  of  the  world  another  special  instance  of 
God's  gracious  care,  in  supplying  the  wants  of  his 
servants  in  all  ages — at  one  period,  by  the  wing 
of  a  raven — at  another,  by  a  widow  woman — and 
at  another,  by  the  extraordinary  kindness  of  a 
friend. 

It  was  not,  however  from  this  friend  and  all  his 
family,  only,  that  Mr.  C.  met  wth  marked  kind- 
ness. Various  other  friends,  in  and  about  the 
neighbourhood  of  Bristol,  affectionately  and  libe- 
rally ministered  to  him  of  their  substance :  and  it 
must  ever  remain,  both  to  myself  when  contem- 
plating the  sorrowful  path  so  lately  trodden,  and 
to  Mr.  Cecils  benevolent  friends,  a  continual  source 
of  consolation,  to  reflect,  that  nothing  by  them  was 
left  undone,  which  could  afford  a  hope  of  prolong- 
ing a  life  so  valuable,  or  of  mitigating  affliction  so 
acute. 

Amidst  the  general  concern  and  anxiety  which 
the  affliction  of  a  Father  in  Israel  excited  in  the 
minds  of  his  friends,  the  particular  instance  of  that 
of  his  highly  valued  friend  Dr.  Fearon  was  mani- 
fest. Various  and  unabating  were  his  efibrts  to 
administer  relief  and  comfort.  Difficulty,  or  dis- 
tance  of  place,  was  no  impediment  in  the  ^vay 
of  his  ardent  endeavours.     He  travelled  many 
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hundred  miles  to  visit  him — when  he  was  at  Bath 
. — at  Clifton — and  at  Tonbridge — as  well  as  when 
he  was  at  his  house  in  town;  and  though  damped 
in  his  hopes,  on  perceiving  the  inveterate  progress 
of  Mr.  C's  disease,  yet  his  kmdness  and  watchful- 
ness abated  not,  from  the  period  of  his  first  attack 
in  the  year  1807,  till  he  ceased  longer  to  remain  a 
Yecipient  of  human  afiection  and  care. 

Verify y  there  is  a  reward  far  the  righteous  I — If 
we  are  taught  that  every  man  will  have  to  give  an 
^U!COunt  of  his  works — and  if  we  are  taught  to  be- 
lieve that  every  hour  bears  a  report  to  heaven  of 
the  deeds  done  in  the  body — and  if  every  man  will 
receive  a  just  recompence  of  reward  at  the  final 

judgment — we  may  faintly  conceive  the  joy  of  the 
righteous,  on  hearing  the  declaration — Inasmuch 
4u  ye  did  it  to  one  of  these — ye  did  it  unto  me  1 
— May  not  the  providential  assistances  alluded  to, 
l)e  numbered  among  the  answers  to  the  prayer  of 
faith,  simple  dependence,  and  firm  reliance  on  di- 
Tine  help  ? — and  a  fulfilment  of  that  promise  of  our 
Lord's,  Verify  I  say  unto  you,  there  is  no  man  that 
Math  left  house^  or  brethren^  or  sisters^  orjather^  or 
mother^  or  unfe^  or  children,  or  lands  for  my  sake 
AND  THE  gospel's,  but  he  shoU  receive  an  hundred 

JM  now  in  this  time,  housesy  and  brethren^  and 
sisters^  and  mothers^  and  children^  and  lands  (with 
persecution)^  and  in  the  world  to  come  eternal  life. 

But,  the  time  drew  nigh  when  Israel  must  die — 
Death  was  a  subject  familiar  to  the  beloved  cha- 

VOL.  I.  E 
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Tacter  of  whom  I  write.  He  had  fougJU  the  g&od 
Jigkij  kept  the  faith  J  and  woe  ready  to  he  offered  ftp. 
He  gradually  declined,  protesting  his  unshaken 
confidence  in  the  truths  which  he  had  so  long 
preached,  and  endeavoured  to  impress  on  his  fionily 
and  others.  At  length,  he  became  so  weak  and 
nervous,  that  he  spoke  but  little;  and  was  fre- 
quently, through  the  prevalence  of  disease,  a  painful 
subject  of  depression. 

Neither  the  power  of  medicine,  nor  the  afiec* 
tionate  solicitude  of  friends,  nor  the  advantage  of 
the  finest  situations,  can  effectually  relieve,  contrary 
to  the  divine  appointment.  Mr.  C.  still  found  his 
weakness  continue ;  or,  as  he  termed  it,  he  "  was 
quite  worn  out/'  His  exertions  for  many  years, 
particularly  at  St.  John's,  were  such,  as  nature  sunk 
under. 

In  the  early  part  of  his  ministry,  he  had  been  used 
to  preach  four  times  on  the  Sunday  in  different 
Churches,  as  has  been  before  stated,  beside  fre- 
quently reading  the  prayers ;  and,  the  last  summer 
he  spent  in  town  before  his  paralytic  seizure,  he  fre- 
quently preached  three  times  on  the  Sunday  at  St. 
John's.  Such  exertions  were  painfully  observed, 
by  myself  and  his  fHends,  as  likely  to  produce  fetal 
consequences.  He  was  indefetigable  in  his  labours^ 
and  fatigue  he  disregarded.  I  have  often  regretted 
his  lying  in  bed,  long  wakefiil ;  and,  on  enquiring 
wherefore,  he  has  replied,  "  I  have  been  making  a 
Sermon."    He  was  urged  to  unbend  his  mind  from 
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iltudy;  bat  his  hahit  was  fixed,  aad  Jia  found  it 
dtficnlt  to  withdraw  his  mind  from  close  tldnking. 
He  never  seemed  weary  of  his  studies :  they  were 
not  only  his  busiBess,  but  his  aauoymwLt  and  re- 
creation— and  he  used  to  call  ifi  his  rest  :  he  feU 
all  demands  that  infringed  on  these,  his  xABOva, 
and  the  retnm  to  Us  study  his  esst.  Few  male 
carefully  aimed  to  redeem  time,  and  to  spend  it 
ONLY  in  what  was  worthy  of  a  Man  add  a  Christiaii 
Minister — Often  repeating 

•  ■ 

*'  For  at  my  back  I  always  hear 
Tfane^  winged  Ohariat  hmryliif  Mtr ; 
And  onwardf,  all  ^|bfo^  I  see 
Deserts  of  vast  eternity  I  * 

It  cannot  be  doubted  but  that  Mr«  Cecil's  ardu- 
ous haUts  shortened  his  days :  this  must  ever  be 
deplored ;  but  a  consoling  reflection  remains,  in  the 
contemplation  of  his  great  usefiilness  during  his 
Ufe.  His  ministry  was  successful,  wherever  he  was 
caUed  to  reside :  some  in  every  place  stand  as  his 
witnesses,  and  will  rise  up  and  call  hiniJ>le8sed. 

But,  while  his  success  was  so  uniform,  and  he 
met  with  general  acceptation  wherever  he  went, 
this  popularity  was  accompanied  with  a  lai^e  por- 
tion of  humility :  no  one,  who  knew  him  intimately, 
can  f|nestion  this  lor  a  moment.  No  man  living 
could  be  further  removed  from  ostentation:  he 
was,  with  others,  alive  to  encouragement,  but 
munoved  by  flattery.  I  have  often  been  quite 
astonished  at  hearing  him  speak  of  his  attainments 

E2 
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and  of  his^  labouns,  in  terms  which  no  one  could 
grant  as  applicable  to  him.  I  have  reflected, 
^'  Surely  Mr.  C.  must  know  his  own  comparative 
attainments ! "  but  I  have  still  perceived  that  his 
acumen  of  mind  led  him  to  extend  his  view  far 
beyond  what  he  had  attained,  while  he  really  had 
attained  such  a  portion  of  habitual  humility,  that 
he  very  sincerely  esteemed  others  better  than  him- 
self: yety  in '  fact,  most  of  the  various  points  of 
excellence  in  other  characters  were  evidently 
united  in  his  own. 

Nothiiig  is  more  common  to  observation,  than 
persons  mistaking  qualities  of  mind,  which,  in  ap« 
pearance,  resemble  each  other.  Dignified  senti- 
ment and  conduct  are  termed  pride;  fimmess — 
obstinacy;  energy— severity ;  originality— eccen- 
tricity ;  and  consummate  pride  is  often  mistaken 
for  humility.  Mr.  C.  certainly  possessed  a  dignity 
of  mind  and  conduct— firmness — energy — and 
originality:  but  was  as  far  removed  from  pride, 
obstinacy,  severity,  and  eccentricity  as  most  who 
still  bear  about  a  depraved  nature  and  its  conse- 
quent imperfections. 

It  is  needless  for  me  to  state  what  acceptance 
Mr.  C.  received  at  St.  John's.  His  affectionate 
attachment  to  that  place  and  people,  and  the 
pleasure  with  which  he  laboured  among  them,  will 
best  appear  by  his  own  expression  of  it.  "  I  may 
say,  *  Up  from  my  youth  have  I  been  nursed  in 
tears :'  for,  wherever  I  have  been,   I  have  ex- 
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perienced  some  degree  of  unkind  ff^tment  and 
ingratitude,  except  at  St.  John's.    It  is  no  ^^ironder, 
therefore,  that  my  ministry  there  isr  my  delight.'' 
He  felt    AT   HOME  no  where  but  at   St.  John's. 
How,  and  in  what  spirit  he  laboured  in  this  frnitfid 
field,  if  is  not  necessary  for  Me  to  say.    This  will  be 
taken  up  by  another  pan.    His  works^  however,  not 
cvij/oilow  kirn;  but  will  remain  with  us,  so  long  as 
memory  remains :  and,  should  fcHrgetfiil  nature  be^ 
come  unmindful,  we  may  recal  the  remembrance 
of  him  who  had  the  rule  over  us;  and,  again,  in  the 
sfHrit  and  words  of  the  Apostle,  hear  him  appealing 
to  our  consciences: — Far  our  exhortation  was  not 
of  deceit  J  nor  of  uncleonnessj  nor  in  guile:  Sut,  as 
we  were  allowed  of  God  to  be  put  in  trust  with  the 
Gospelj  even  so  we  speak;  not  as  pleasing  men^  but 
Crody  which  trieth  our  hearts.    For  neither j  at  any 
timcj  used  we  flattering  wordsy  A9  ye  know  ;  nor  a 
cloak  of  covetousnesSy  God  is  witness.    Nor  ^  men 
sought  we  glory ;  neither  of  you^  nor  yet  of  others^ 
when  we  might  have  been  burdensome  as  the  Apostles 
of  Christ.     Sut  we  w^e  gentle  atnong  you^  even  m 
a  nurse  cherisheth  her  children :  so,  being  qffectionr 
ately  desirous  of  yoUy  we  tpere  uniting  to,  h^ye 
imparted  unto  you^  not  the  Gospel  qf  God  only^  but 
oho  our  own  soulsy  because  ye  were  dear  unto  tis. 
For  ye  remember ^  brethren^  out:  labour  and  travel: 
foty  labouring  night  and  day^  because  we  would  not 
be  chargeable  unto  any  ofyou^  we  preached  unto  you 
the  Gospel  of  God.    Ye  are  witnesses^  and  God 
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ixboj  haw hoKfy,  andjustfy,  andvnblameabfy we  be- 
haved aurseives  among  you  that  believe :  asyehuno 
how  we  exhortedy  and  concerted,  and  charged  every 
one  of  youy  as  a  father  doth  his  children^  that  ye 
would  walk  worthy  of  God  who  hath  called  you  vmto 
his  kingdom  and  glory.'' 

I  will  only  add,  before  I  close  this  subject,  an  in- 
stance of  his  continued  and  anxious  solicitude  for 
the  place  which  his  soul  loved — file  welfieure  and 
prosperity  of-his  congregation  lay  near  his  heart : 
even  when  his  increasing  disease  allowed  him  little 
hope  of  resuming  his  delightful  employ  of  minister- 
ing among  them  again,  he  desired  me,  while  at 
Clifton  in  the  winter  of  1808,  to  put  down  from 
fiis  lips  the  following  memorandum:—^"  I  have 
sunk  considerably  more  than  2000/.  during  the 
time  I  have  laboured  at  St.  John's  Chapel,  in  its 
repair  and  improvements:  and  I  am  now  anxious, 
that,  whoever  takes  the  future  management  of  it, 
should  conduct  it  in  the  same  order;  and  that 
ho  new  customs  should  be  introduced — that  all 
neglects  and  abuses  may  be  watched  over  and 
restrained — and  that  the  same  grave  and  holy  uni- 
formity be  preserved." 

It  is  to  be  lamented,  that,  in  Mr.  Cecil's  last 
illness,  we  were  deprived  of  that  rich  vein  of  reflec- 
tions, with  which  we  were  privileged  during  his 
confinement  in  the  year  1798,  and  which  the 
liature  of  his  fiettal  disease  now  impeded.  In 
1798,  though  he  was  tome  with  pain,  yet  his  mini> 
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retained  its  full  vigour:  bat,  ia  bis  last  jJJiiie^s,  his 
uuad  became  ema4^iated  as  well  as  his  body;  and 
it  need  not  be  remarked,  that  a  paralysis  oflt^i 
makes  as  fetal  an  attack  on  the  mind  as  on  the 
body :  in  all  cases  it  weakens,  and  frequently  de- 
ranges.* 

*  TIm  view  •f  Mr.  Ceciili  final  diMisa,  and  te  effKU  of  it  on  Us  nind, 
art  lo  joatlj  sUted  by  the  Rer.  Daniel  Wikon,  in  the  tecond  of  the  two 
Sermons  which  he  preached  at  St  John's  on  occasion  of  Bfr.  Cedl'b  death, 
that,  with  htt  pernMon,  I  bora  insert  it  ^^ 

^  During  the  whole  period  of  his  hMt  iUnesSy  a  space  of  nearly  threa 
years,  the  state  of  his  mind  flactuated  with  his  malady.  Every  one,  wim 
hai  had  opportoaities  of  observing  the  operation  of  paby,  knows,  timt» 
witboot  destroying,  or,  properly  speaking^  perverting,  the  reasoningpoweis,' 
it  agitates  and  enervates  them.  Every  object  Is  presented  throogh  a  dia- 
ooloored  BMdiam.  False  premiica  are  assnmed ;  and  the  mind  is  some- 
Umes  more  than  osoally  expert  ia  drawing  inferences  accordingly.  In  % 
word,  the  whole  system  is  deranged  and  shattered.  An  escessive  care 
and  krilation  and  despondency  are  prodneed,  nnder  the  impression  of 
nUcb  the  sofferer  acts  every  moment,  without  being  at  all  aware  of  the 
csassi.  His  morbid  amdety  is,  besides,  fixed  on  some  inconsiderable  or 
ideal  aaatlar,  which  be  magnifiesand  distorts;  whilst  he  remains  incapable 
of  attending  to  concerns  of  soperior  moment ;  and  any  attempts  to  rectify 
his  iiilsappicbcnsions  qnicken  the  irritation,  and  increase  the  effects  of  tho 
disorder. 

**  Under  this  peculiar  visitation  it  pleased  Ood  that  onr  late  venerable 
hther  sfaooid  labour.     The  eltergy,  and  decision,  and  grandeur  of  his 
natoaal  powers,  therefore,  gradually  gave  way,  and  a  morbid  feebleness 
mcceeded..  Yet  even  in  this  afflicting  state,  with  his  body  on  one  side 
ahBost  lifeless,  his  organs  of  speech  impaired,  and  his  judgment  weakened, 
the  spiritual  dispositions  of  his  heart  displayed  themselves  in  a  very  remark- 
able SMBner.  He  appeared  great  in  the  ruins  of  nature ;  and  his  eminently 
vsliglous  eliaraoter  manifested  itself,  to  the  honour  of  divine  grace,  in  a 
BHuaner  which  surprised  all  who  were  acquainted  with  the  ordinary  effects 
of  paralytic  complaints.    The  actings  of  hope  were,  of  course,  impeded ; 
bat  the  habit  of  grace,  which  had  been  fbnning  in  his  mind  for  thirty  or 
fiwty  years,  shone  through  the  cloud.    At  such  a  period  there  was  no  room 
hr  fresh  acquiritions.    The  real  character  of  the  man  could  only  appear, 
when  disease  allowed  it  to  appear  at  all,  according  to  the  grand  leading 
habits  of  his  life.    If  his  habits  had  been  ambitious,  or  sensual,  or  covetous, 
or  worldly,  these  tendencies,  if  any,  would  have  displayed  themselves; 
bat  as  his  soiri  bad  been  long  established  in  grace,  and.  spiritual  religion 
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Nevertheless,  through  all  obstacles,  his  mmd; 
like  the  compass,  tended  ever  and  only  to  his  one 
grand  object — his  interest  in  his  Saviour,  and  the 

hi^l  been  iDcorporated  with  all  his  traiiu  of  seotiment  and  affectioii,  aM 
had  become  like  a  second  nature,  the  holy  dispositions  of  his  heart  acted 
with  remarkable  constancy  under  all  the  Tariations  of  his  illness:  so  tkat 
one  of  his  oldest  friends  obsenred  to  me,  that  if  he  had  to  choose  the  porUoo 
of  his  life,  since  he  first  knew  htm,  in  which  the  evidences  of  a  atmte  of 
salvation  were  most  decisive*  he  should,  without  a  moment's  hevtatioe, 
select  the  period  of  his  last  distressing  malady. 

**  Throughoot  his  ilhiess,  his  whole  mind,  instead  of  being  fixed  on  aoiiie 
mean  and  insignificent  concern,  was  riveted  on  spiritual  objects.  Every 
other  topic  was  so  uninteresting  to  him,  and  even  burdensome,  that  he 
could  with  reluctance  allow  it  to  be  introduced.  The  value  of  his  soul, 
the  emptiness  of  the  world,  the  nearness  and  solemnity  of  death,  were 
•ver  oil  his  lips.  He  spent  his  whole  time  in  reading  the  Scripture,  and 
one  or  two  old  divmes,  particularly  Archbishop  Leightqn.  All  he  said 
«nd  did  was  as  a  man  on  the  brink  of  an  eternal  state. 

**  His  humility,  also,  evidently  ripened  as  he  approached  his  end.  He 
was  willing  to  receive  advice  from  every  quarter.  He  listened  with 
anxiety  to  any  hint  that  was  offered  him.  His  view  of  his  own  misery  and 
helplessness  as  a  sinner,  and  of  the  necessity  of  being  entirely  indebted  to 
divine  grace,  and  being  saved  as  the  greatest  monument  of  its  efficacy, 
was  continually  on  the  increase. 

**  His  simplicity  and  fervour,  in  speaking  of  the  Saviour,  were  also 
very  remarkable.  As  he  drew  nearer  to  death,  his  one  topic  was— «Jesaa 
Christ  All  his  anxiety  and  care  were  centred  in  this  grand  point  His 
apprehensions  of  the  work  and  glory  of  Christ,  of  the  extent  and  suitablo-i 
ness  of  his  salvation,  and  of  the  unspeakable  importance  of  being  spiritually 
united  to  him,  were  more  distinct  and  simple,  if  possible,  than  at  any 
period  of  his  life.  He  spake  of  Him  to  his  fimiily,  with  the  feeling,  and 
interest,  and  seriousness  of  the  aged  and  dying  believer. 

'<  His  faith,  also,  never  failed.  I  have  heard  him,  with  faltering  and 
feeble  lips,  speak  of  the  great  foundations  of  Christianity  with  the  fullest 
confidence.  He  said,  he  never  saw  so  clearly  the  truth  of  the  doctrines 
which  he  had  been  preaching,  as  since  his  illness.  His  view  of  the  cer- 
tainty and  excellency  of  Crod's  promises  was  in  Christ  unshaken. 

<•  The  uiterest,  likewise,  which  he  took  in  the  success  of  the  Gospel, 
was  prominent,  when  his  disease  at  all  remitted.  His  own  people  lay 
dear  his  heart:  and,  when  a  providence  had  occurred  which  he  hoped 
would  promote  their  benefit,  he  expressed  himself  with  old  Simeon, '  Lord^ 
^ow  lettest  thou  thy  servant  depart  in  peace.' 

f'  Tl|e  principal.cffect  of  l^s  distemper  was  in  throwing  a  cloud  over 
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infinite  concerns  of  eternity :  from  this  his  atten- 
tion could  not  be  diverted  by  any  subject  of  a 
temporal  nature,  save  one  onlyy  and  thatj  with 

kb  comfort ;  yet,  in  prodncing  thiSi  the  spiritnal  tendency  of  his  mind  ap- 
peared. Hu  diseased  depression  operated  indeed,  bat  it  was  in  leading 
him  to  set  a  high  standard  of  boKuMs,  to  bring  together  elevated  marks 
of  regeneration,  and  to  require  decisive  evidences  of  a  spirit  of  faith  and 
adoption.  The  acnteness  of  his  judgment  then  ar&rned  so  strongly  from 
fliese  fidse  premises,  that  he  necessarily'  ezdoded  himself  almost  entirely 
fhm  the  consolation  of  hope.  If  I  may  allowed  a  theological  term — the 
objective  acts  of  fiiith;  those  that  related  to  the  grand  objects  proposed 
m  the  Scriptures  on  the  testimony  of  Ood,  such  as  the  work  of  redemption, 
the  person  of  Christ,  and  the  virtue  of  his  blood,  remained  the  same ;  nay, 
were  ripened  and  strengthened  as  his  dissolution  approached :  but  the 
sabjective  acts  of  fidth ;  those  which  respected  his  own  interest  in  these 
blessings,  and  which  gave  life  to  the  exercises  of  hope ;  rose  and  suuk 
with  bis  disease.  He  vras  predsely  like  a  man  oppressed  by  a  heavy 
ireight;  as  the  load  was  lightened,  he  began  to  move  and  exert  himself  in 
his  natural  manner :  when  the  burden  was  increased,  he  sunk  down  again 
uder  the  oppression^ 

"  About  a  year  before  his  death,  when  his  powers  of  mind  had  for  a 
hmg  time  been  debilitated,  but  still  retained  some  remnants  of  their 
fbrmer  vigour,  his  religious  fedings  were  at  times  truly  desirable.  His 
iateDectual  powers  were  indeed  too  far  weakened  for  joy;  but  there  was 
a  resignation,  a  tranquillity,  a  ripeness  of  grace,  a  calm  and  holy  repose  on 
the  bosom  of  the  Saviour,  that  quite  alarmed,  if  I  may  so  speak,  his 
anxious  family,  under  the  impression  that  there  appeared  nothing  left  for 
frace  to  do,  and  that  he  would  soon  be  removed  from  them,  as  a  shock  of 
csm  €9mtik  m  Hi  $eMoiu  Even  when  his  disease  had  made  still  further 
progress,  as  often  as  the  slightest  alleviation  was  afforded  him,  his  judg- 
ment became  more  distinct,  his  morbid  depression  lessened,  and  he  was 
moderately  composed.  It  vras  only  a  few  weeks  before  his  dissolution 
that  such  an  interval  was  vouchsafed  to  him.  He  then  spake  with  great 
feeting  from  the  Scriptures,  in  family  worship,  for  about  half  an  hour ;  and 
dwelt  on  the  love,  and  grace,  and  power  of  Christ  with  particular  com- 
posure of  mind.  I  had  tlie  happiness  of  visiting  him  at  this  season.  He 
was  so  much  relieved  from  his  disease,  as  to  enter  with  me  on  general 
topics  relating  to  religion,  and  to  give  me  some  excellent  directions  as  to  my 
cotidnGt  as  a  minister.  In  reply  to  various  questions  which  I  put  to  him, 
he  spake  to  me  to  the  following  purport ;  *  1  know  myself  to  be  a  wretched, 
worthless  sinner*  (the  seriousness  and  feeling  with  which  he  spake  I  shall 
never  forget,)  *  having  nothing  in  myself  but  poverty  and  sin.  I  know 
Jesus  Christ  to  be  a  glorious  and  almighty  Saviour.     I  see  the  full  efficacy 
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sabordination  and  submission.  Sometimes,  when 
speaking  of  his  continual  need  of  unabating  admi* 
nistration,  and  the  consequent  demands  upon  my 
health  and  spirits,  he  would  say,  looking  at  me 
with  tender  affection,  **  I  earnestly  wish  that  I 
could  reward  your  labours  by  leaving  you  an  inde* 
pendency" — but  would  add,  with  a  firm  faith  on 
divine  providence  ^^  I  doubt  not  but  that  you  aod 
your  children  will  be  provided  for  after  my  decease. 
— I  can  only  look  to  that  Grod  who  has  so  gra^ 
ciously  taken  care  of,  and  provided  for  me,  who 
entered  upon  the  world  without  any  possessions." 

His  evangelical  views  became  more  and  more 
vivid  latterly.  He  read  such  authors  only,  as 
treated  these  views  most  simply.  Archbishop 
Leighton's  Sermons  afforded  him  a  continual 
source  of  satisfaction.  He  read  them  perpetually ; 
and  particularly  his  Sermon  on  1  Cor.  i.  30 — that 
on  Cant.i.  3— and  two  on  Rom.viii.  33,  34.  He 
said  to  me  and  others,  that  he  earnestly  wished  all 
his  ovni  writings  had  been  of  this  description;  and 
that  his  Address  added  to  the  Life  of  Mr.  Newton, 

of  his  atonemeot  and  grace;  and  I  cast  myself  entirely  on  him,  and  wait 
«t  his  footstool.  I  am  aware  that  my  diseased  and  broken  mind  makes  me 
incapable  of  receiving  consolation;  but  I  submit  myself  wholly  to  tha 
mercitiil  and  wise  dispensations  of  God.' 

<'  One  or  two  other  interesting  testimonies,  of  the  spiritdal  and  devoted 
state  of  bis  heart  may  be  here  mentioned.  A  short  time  before  his  decease, 
he  requested  one  of  his  fiunily  to  write  down  for  him  in  a  book  the  foUow- 
ing  sentence :  <  None  but  Christ,  none  but  Christ,  said  Lambert  dying  at 
a  stake :  the  same,  in  dying  circumstances,  with  his  whole  heart,  saith 
Richard  Cecil.'  The  name  was  signed  by  himself,  with  his  left  hand,  in  a 
aumner  hardly  legible  through  infirmity.*' 
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could  be  exchanged  for  an  abridgment  of  the 
Sermon  on  1  Cor.  i.  30,  as  infinitely  more  m- 
teresting. 

It  cannot  be  supposed  that  I  mention  this,  as 
though  any  thing  in  that  Address  were  defective, 
(for  whoever  can  read  that  Address  without 
emotion  or  without  a  tear,  has  a  proof  in  his  own 
breast,  that  he  has  Uttle  experience  or  a  hard 
heart)  but,  rather  to  shew  his  humility ;  and,  also, 
how  he  esteemed  every  thing  as  dross,  compared 
with  that  one  object  which  led  him  so  often  to 
irepeat,  with  the  martyr  Liambert,  "  None  but 
Christ!— None  but  Christ !  "—While  his  fetal  ma- 
lady had  much  impaired  his  natural  powers,  and 
contracted  his  former  grasp  of  thought,  he  retained, 
like  the  blessed  Apostle  John,  one  faculty  in  per- 
fection, that  of  an  adherence  of  heart  to  the  bosom 
of  his  Saviour,  with  that  true  contrition  of  spirit 
described  in  that  Address,  and  which  the  High 
cmdLiofty  One  regards  with  delight  in  his  children. 

Mr.  Cecil's  disease  tended  to  produce  frequent 
irritation :  the  impulse  was  sudden,  and  irresistible; 
but  these  irritations  were  so  insignificant  in  their 
consequences,  that  the  chief  pain  produced  by 
them  arose  from  observing  his  own  poignant  feel- 
ings on  such  occasions.  He  would  recur,  in  a 
moment,  to  his  principles:  and  would  express, 
in  the  strongest  terms,  his  detestation  and  self- 
abasement  ;  intreating  foi^giveness,  forbearance,  and 
patience.    Indeed,  it  excited  exquisite  pain,  and 
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often  surprise,  in  the  minds  of  those  around,  to 
remark,  that  the  slightest  instances  of  these  irrita- 
tions never  failed  to  produce  the  strongest  expres- 
sions of  humiliation :  he  continually  brought  to  my 
recollection  the  words  of  the  Prophet,  Thau  host 
laid  thy  body  as  the  grotuid;  and  as  the  streety  to 
them  that  went  over. 

One  evening  after  reading  his  Bible  for  some 
hours,  he  said  to  me  "  I  derive  my  whole  consola- 
tion from  meditating  on  the  Godhead  and  character 
of  Jesus,  in  whom  I  place  all  my  hope!  Him,  hoik 
God  exalted  with  his  right-Jmndy  to  -be  a  Prince 
and  a  Saviour ;  for  to  give  repentance  to  Israel 
and  forgiveness  of  sins'' 

His  habit  of  reading  remained  with  him  to  his 
last  hours.  He  was  wholly  engaged  in  reading 
the  choicest  parts  of  such  authors  as  Leighton, 
Trail,  Boston,  and  Gumall.  This  last  he  was 
reading  at  the  moment  when  the  apoplectic  seizure 
took  place.  Blessed  is  that  servant,  whom  his 
Lord,  when  he  comet h  shall  find  so  doing!  Luke 
xii.  43. — He  read  Gurnalls  "  Christian  Armour" 
without  intermission,  during  the  last  four  days  of 
his  life;  and  expressed  his  having  been  much 
helped  and  benefited  by  that  writer. 

Notwithstanding  the  deep  inroad  which  disease 
had  made  on  his  intellectual  powers,  whereby  his 
enjoyment  was  eclipsed  and.  his  comfort  over« 
shadowed,  yet  I  had  the  satisfaction  of  observing 
(as  had  some  of  those  firiends  who  had  access,  (o 
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bim)  that,  through  all  impediments,  his  real  ripen- 
ing for  glory  was  manifest,  as  he  travelled  nearer 
and  nearer  to  the  grave— in  his  childlike  simpli- 
city— his  humility,  self-abasement,  and  increasing 
estimation  of  his  adorable  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus 
Christ 

Though,  as  I  have  before  remarked,  his  mind 
was  often  bowed  down  by  the  fatal  paralysis  which 
put  an  end  to  his  labours,  yet  he  retained  to  the 
last  something  of  his  ministerial  spirit ;  and,  in  a 
lacid  moment,  often  spoke  of  preaching  again, 
saying,  *^  Should  it  please  God  ever  to  raise  me 
up  to  preach  again,  Christ  would  be  my  only 
subject!"  On  this  Rock  of  Ages  he  had,  by  divine 
help,  built  for  eternity — a  building,  which  the 
winds  of  adversity  could  not  shake.  His  place  of 
defence,  and  his  treasure  was  on  high ;  and  where 
his  treasure  was,  there  was  his  heart  also;  and, 
though  called  to  wade  through  a  dark  dispensa- 
tion, yqt  his  long  and  gracious  habit,  (which  never 
left  him)  of  turning  to  his  Heavenly  Father,  re- 
mained as  the  evening  time  light,  till  he  was  ad- 
mitted to  a  mansion  where  there  is  night  no  more. 

In  conversation  with  a  friend  and  minister,  he 
said,  '^  In  your  preaching  hold  up  Christ.  This 
should  be  your  great  object  and  aim  in  your  Ser- 
mons. Some  have  objected,  that  I  have  preached 
too  much  on  Faith ;  but,  were  I  to  preach  again, 
they  would  hear  much  more  of  it.'' 

But  he  had  finished  his  public  course,  and  was 
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no  more  able  to  resume  his  ministry.  He  had 
another,  and  a  very  different  lesson  to  learn  in 
the  school  of  Christ.  After  having  exhibited  the 
Saviour  with  fervour  and  fiedthfulness  in  public,  he 
was  taken  aside  into  a  sick  chamber—  there  to  be 
more  emphatically  taught,  what  he  had  declared 
to  others,  that  none  but  Christ  could  meet  the 
wants  of  a  dying  sinner.  From  thi»  chamber  and 
this  dispensation,  he  did  indeed  preach  again,  and 
aloud,  TO  THE  HEART,  ou  that  important  warning 
of  our  Lord —  be  ye  also  ready.  Nor  did  his 
feith  fail  him  here,  but  remained  firm,  while  every 
thing  else  was  shaken:  nor  did  I  ever,  at  any 
time,  hear  him  declare  his  iaith  with  more  sted&st- 
ness,  than  in  the  days  of  his  affliction.  It  wa^  a 
ground  of  much  comfort  to  me  to  observe,  that  at 
no  period  during  this  visitation— even  when  disease 
made  the  deepest  inroad  on  his  health  and  fieu^ulties, 
and  Satan's  temptations  harassed  his  enfeebled 
mind-  DID  his  object  vary,  but  remained  one 
and  the  same  with  that  in  the  days  of  his  health^ — 
"  Christ  crucified,  for  the  chief  of  sinners!" — ^the 
only  point  worthy  the  contemplation  of  a  mortal 
hastening  into  the  eternal  world ! 

The  total  loss  of  the  use  of  his  right-hand  pre- 
vented his  putting  on  paper  many  things  interest* 
ing  and  highly  instructive :  this  he  often  lamented ; 
while  the  agitation  of  his  nerves  rendered  it  im- 
practicable to  be  done  by  others.  I  have,  with 
moumfol  pleasure,  discovered  passages  in  his  Bible, 
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evidently  marked  sincb  his  diseased  state,  to 
which  he  has  with  a  trembling  left-hand  put  his 
initials  '*  R.  C.  Amen ! "  testifying  his  hope  and 
confidence  in  the  all-sufficiency  and  atoning  merit 
of  his  Sayiour.     1  Cor.  xvi.  22. — Rev.  v.  12. 

A  short  time  before  his  decease,  on  hearing  the 
2d  chapter  of  Jonah  read  at  family  worship,  he 
*was  much  impressed  by  it,  and  gathered  from  it 
great  consolation.  He  spoke  on  it  for  a  consider- 
able time ;  and,  the  next  day,  desired  me  to  read 
the  Book  of  Jonah  through  to  him :  after  which  he 
made  many  beautiful  observations --and  remarked 
liow  it  extended  to  every  possible  case — and 
afforded  unlimited  hope,  and  furnished  a  perfect 
antidote  to  despondency— with  many  other  obser- 
irations,  which  have  escaped  my  memory.  I  must 
€!ver  regret,  that  the  nature  of  my  emplo]rment  in 
attending  him  prevented  the  possibiUty  of  my 
securing  on  paper  many  of  his  valuable  conversa- 
tions,  at  those  intervals  when  a  ray  of  divine 
consolation  broke  through  the  cloudy  and  dark 
day  of  disease. 

It  has  been  before  remarked  that  Mr.  Cecil's 
views  became  more  and  more  simply  evangelical, 
particularly  during  the  days  of  his  affliction.  In 
tills  school  he  had  long  been  taught :  high  lessons 

« 

were  here  put  before  him ;  and,  in  his  own  words 
in  his  '^  Visit  to  the  House  of  Mourning,-'  I  may 
twiy  of  him — "  The  great  Husbandman  will  not 
£ul  to  adopt  the  sharpest  means  for  the  improve- 
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ment  of  his  choicest  plants:''  and,  agam,  from 
his  favourite  Leighton  — "  The  Church  is  God's 
jewelry — his  working-house,  where  his  jewels  are 
polished  for  his  palace;  and  those  he  especially 
esteems  and  means  to  make  most  resplendent,  he 
hath  oftenest  his  tools  upon  them." — ^Thus  the 
ever-dear  departed  passed  through  many  tribula- 
tions ;  and,  as  the  Apostle  speaks,  Jitled  up  that 
which  is  behind  of  the  afflictions  of  Christ  in  kis 
fleshy  for  his  body's  sake^  which  is  tlie  Church'^ 
Thus  was  he  conformed  to  his  Saviour — and  thus 
he  trod  the  highway  of  the  cross  to  the  kingdom, 
there  to  receive  a  crown  of  life,  which  the  Lardf 
the  righteous  judge y  will  give. 

While  it  was  a  most  melancholy  post  of 
observation  to  mark  the  daily  progress  and  depre- 
dations made  on  such  a  mind  by  disease ;  and  while 
his  shattered  state  could  not  but  lead  me  often  to 
exclaim  with  the  Prophet  How  are  the  mighty 
fallen  ! — yet  it  was  a  scene  replete  with  important 
instruction.  I  have  been  deeply  impressed  on 
remarking,  how  he  bowed  to  his  dispensation — 
how  submissively  he  passed  through  the  valley  of 
humiliation;  and  shone  resplendent,  even  in  the 
ruins  of  nature.  Endless,  indeed,  would  be  the 
instances  of  dignity  and  beauty  which  might  be 
exhibited  of  this  rich  and  honoured  character, 
were  I  to  retrace  the  space  of  near  thirty  years — 
privileged  with  such  a  guide,  companion,  and 
fiiend! — but  my  health  and  spirits  fail  me,  and 
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only  admit  me  mouitifully  to  complain^  with  the 
Prophet,  "  My  father!"—"  My  &ther!'*-  ashamed 
and  confounded  while  I  meditate  on  my  own  un- 
worthiness,  and  the  little  improvement  of  so  great 
a  talent! 

I  cannot  but  remark  that  Mr.  C.  possessed 
opposite  points  of  excellence  beyond  most  men. 
While  he  was  generous  and  liberal  to  others,  I 
have  known  him  much  wanting  to  himself.  He 
has  often,  after  walking  in  great  pain  and  fatigue, 
CQme  into  his  hotlse  faint  and  exhausted,  rather 
than  allow  himself  the  accommodation  of  a  coach; 
and,  when  I  have  remonstrated  with  him  upon 
it,  he  would  reply — "  You  know  I  have  great 
demands,  and  enough  to  do  to  meet  them."  Not 
that  he  did  not  see  the  mistake,  when  too  late  to 
remedy  it;  and,  had  it  been  for  myself  or  a  child, 
he  would  have  lost  s^ht  of  the  expence,  and 
regarded  only  our  relief:  nay,  perhaps  the  very 
next  hour  his  compassion  to  others  would  lead  him 
to  give  to  a  poor  distressed  object  at  his  door.  Here 
was  high  principle, — humanity,  and  self-denial. 
He  was  neither  extravagant  nor  penurious;  but 
endeavoured  wisely  to  steer  between  both  these 
extremes.  He  was  abstemious  to  an  unusual 
extent* 

It  has  been  remarked  by  some,  that  it  was  a 
defect  in  Mr.  Cecil,  that  he  did  not  lay  by  some- 
thing for  his  family.     This  objection  could  only 

arise  in  the  mind  of  those,  who  were  not  acquainted 
VOL.  1.  F 
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with  his  Girciiin6tBnces;'«id  from  a  mtBtekpig 
view  of  his  affairs !  the  error  of  which  would 
evidently  appear,  on  a  full  investigation  of  botii. 
But  it  is  not  my  intention  to  enter  into  these 
particulars.  The  man,  who  felt  it  a  duty  to  forego 
taking  a  coach,  that  he  might  not  add  to  the 
conunon  demands  of  his  jfamily,  sufficiently  proves 
that  he  had  nothing  to  lay  fay.  Yet  I  do  not 
speak  in  respect  of  wa$U :  that  God,  wh<MD  he 
served  in  his  spirit,  did  not  leave  him  to  want ;  but 
rather  taught  him  to  live  by  the  day  in  dependance 
on  his  gracious  providence,  which  <^tea  appeared 
conspicuous,  by  timely  interferences  and  most 
unexpected  helps,  when  he  has  been  reduced  to 
his  last  resource,  and  perfectly  ignorant  by  what 
means  he  could  possibly  meet  the  next  demand ; 
and  he  had  serious  and  delicate  objections  to  bor- 
rowing— but,  in  the  mount  of  the  Lord,  his  arm  has 
been  seen. 

Indeed  if  any  objections  may  have  been  formed 
to  any  part  of  Mr.  Cecil's  conduct,  I  must  be  per- 
mitted to  believe,  that  they  arise  only  from  a  par- 
tial knowledge:  but,  should  they,  in  any  case, 
originate  in  a  want  of  liberality  and  charity,  I 
would  say, — **  Restrain  reflection.  Go  thou,  luid 
do  like  him.  Go,  like  him,  and  mourn  over  deiects^ 
in  secret.  Go,  like  him,  and  pray  against  them  in 
the  closet.  Go,  like  him,  and  correct,  and  bring 
them  into  subjection.  Go,  like  him,  and  keep 
under  thy  body,  thy  thoughts,  and  thy  tongue.'' 
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It  has  been  well  remariLed  by  an  old  writer — 
'*  That  nothing  aofteneth  the  urrogamce  of  onr 
nature^  like  a  mixture  of  some  firaUHes.  It  is  by 
them,  we  are  told,  that  we  nrast  not  strike  too  hard 
cm  others,  becanse  we  oorselves  do  so  often  deserve 
blows:  they  pull  our  rage  by  the  sleeve,  and 
whisper  gentleness  to  us  in  our  censures,  even 
when  they  are  rightly  applied.*^ 

May  I  be  allowed  to  digress  for  a  few  moments, 
with  remarks  not  altogether  irrelative  to  this  narra- 
tive ;  and  to  explain  some  points  in  Mr.  Cecil's  cha* 
racter  and  conduct,  which  have  been  either  little 
UNDERSTOOD,  or  altogether  mis-understood. 

It  has  been  conceived  by  some,  that  he  possessed 
a  proud  independence  of  spirit ;  which  discovered 
itself  in  the  refusal  of  favours  offered  by  generous 
friends,  who  not  only  would  gladly  have  admi- 
nistered to  his  necessities,  but  to  his  comfort.  In 
his  single  state,  his  necessities  were  compara- 
tively few :  his  ardent  mind,  and  his  conceptions 
of  the  ministerial  character,  naturally  led  him  to 
fidl  in  with  the  sentiment  of  the  Apostle — Willing 
to  endnere  hardship^  as  a  good  soldier  of  Jesus  Christ. 

It  is  to  be  considered,  that,  not  only  when  a 
single  man,  but  at  all  times,  bis  whole  soul  was 
under  the  influence  of  a  sacred  dedication  to  the 
grand  object  which  he  had  in  view.  He  was 
naturally  intrepid,  and  did  not  appear  to  possess 
with  men  in  common  the  fears  and  anxieties  at^ 
tending  poverty.    There  was  nothing,  which  he 
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would  not  have  made  a  willing  sacrifice  to  his 
grand  object—  the  Church ;  with  a  firm  determina- 
tion to  avoid  aU  impediments  in  the  way  of  his 
reproving  and  exhorting  with  all  amtkarihf^  in  the 
midst  of  a  corrupt  generati<Mi — striving  to  become 
a  LIGHT,  and  not  a  stumbling-block  among 
them.  He  was,  therefore,  while  gratefully  alive  te 
favour  and  friendship,  not  to  be  fettered  by  any 
—not  to  be  shackled  by  obligations  to  the 
CREATURE,  SO  as  to  endanger  his  faithfulness: 
but,  with  a  dignified  and  christianized  inde- 
pendence, he  pursued  his  course,  unconcerned  as 
to  what  might  befal  him  in  the  way.  Thus  he 
recommended  himself  to  every  man's  conscimice ; 
and  proved  the  reality  of  his  faith,  and  the  integ^ 
rity  of  his  heart. 

.  With  respect  to  offered  favours,  he  was  much  in- 
fluenced by  TIME — MANNER — aud  CIRCUMSTAN- 
CES. If  he  could  trace  them  as  arising  from  any 
intimations  from  himself,  however  accidentally 
brought  out,  he  felt  a  noble,  as  well  as  delicate 
recoiling :  or,  if  the  persons  giving  were  not  in 
easy  circumstances,  his  benevolence  of  heart  re- 
volted at  availing  himself  of  their  liberality ;  and, 
on  such  occasions,  he  lias  refused  £ivours,  tliou^ 
most  kindly  offered.  On  the  other  hand,  where 
any  thing  appeared  to  him  to  come  in  the  course 
of  providence,  and  he  had  sufficient  evidence  of 
this,  no  man  more  humbly  or  more  willingly  ac- 
cepted whatever  was  presented  to  him.     For  the 
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smallest  gift,  he  has  expressed  the  greatest  satich 
faction ;  and  always  felt  particular  pleasure  in  any 
thing  however  small,  being  presented  to  him  as 
a  token  of  affection.  It  was  under*  these  impres- 
sions that  he  said,  with  reference  to  his  accepting 
a  benefit  of  considerable  magnitude  afforded  him 
by  a  friend — "  I  quiet  myself  with  thinking,  it 
pleases  God  to  quarter  me  upon  helps  out  of  my* 
self,  to  make  me  feel  my  utter  dependence."  It 
may,  indeed,  easily  be  conceived,  that  a  man  so 
justly  beloved,  and  with  so  manyfHends,  might 
have  enriched  himself,  had  not  some  higher  prin- 
ciple guided  his  conduct. 

Duty  varies  with  circumstances.  Whatever  Mr. 
C.  perceived  to  be  a  duty,  he  never  asked  a 
question  upon.  When  it  pleased  God  rapidly  to 
encrease  his  family,  and  thereby  his  expenses,  he 
readily  and  thankfully  received  whatever  Provi- 
dence was  pleased  to  send ;  and  considered  it  as 
granted  for  the  express  purpose  of  supplying  his 
need: — that  being  evident  he  refused  no  assis- 
tance, where  he  did  not  see  some  clear  and  delicate 
reason,  why  it  was  improper,  all  things  considered, 
to  do  otherwise.  Herein  appeared  not  only  his 
integrity  and  his  feith,  but  his  submission  to  the 
will  of  that  God  whom  he  served  in  his  spirit,  thus 
made  known  to  him :  he  used  cheerfully  to  say, 
on  a  child  being  added  to  his  family,  "  I  now  ex- 
pect an  addition  to  my  income,  though  I  know  not 
from  what  quarter."     In  the  year  1781,  he  had 
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married  one  of  his  parishioners  from  Lewes,  by 
whom  he  had  eleven  children,  six  of  which  are 
living. 

While  Mr.  C.  cautiously  avoided  the  error  of 
enthusiasm,  he  possessed  a  fieuth  as  simple  as  it  was 
enei^etic ;  and,  though  he  was  often  in  straits,  he 
felt  at  such  times  something  like  a  man  who  has 
little  or  nothing  in  his  purse,  yet  is  not  amdonsly 
careful,  knowing  that  he  has  at  hi^  banker's  suffi- 
cient for  all  his  wants.  The  trutH  is,  as  a  minister 
of  Jesus  Christ  ne  aimed,  in  all  situations,  to  undk 
at  liberty —worthy  his  high  calling.  Though  the 
principles  which  actuated  his  conduct  might  not 
appear  to  the  superficial  observer,  yet  they  were 
not  the  less  real  and  evident  to  those  who  knew 
him  intimately,  and  could  trace  the  purity  of  his 
motives. 

Mr.  Cecil's  natural  perceptions  were  quick,  and 
his  feelings  exquisite.  He  was  most  sensibly  alive 
to  kindness  or  unkindness.  I  have  often,  long  af- 
terward, discovered  with  astonishment,  his  having 
keenly  felt  the  one  or  the  other,  when,  at  the 
moment,  I  had  no  perception  of  it ;  as  his  cast  of 
character  led  him  to  think,  rather  than  speak, 
under  such  impressions.  Indeed  his  feelings  were 
too  acute  for  his  comfor); ;  and  his  views  of  recti* 
tilde  were  so  high,  that  they  opened  perpetual 
avenues  to  pain :  but  this  tended  to  keep  his  mind 
more  stediastly  fixed  on  that  world,  where  disorder 
or  deformity  have  no  place — He  often  quoted  die 
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words  of  Hooker  on  his  death-bed,  who  exulted 
in  the  prospect  oi  entering  a  world  of  order. 

I  cannot  omit  observing,  that  homanity  was  a 
Yery  striking  feature  in  Mr.  Cecil's  character,  inso- 
.Bnuch  as  frequ^itly  to  produce  great  pain  and  self- 
torture.  The  very  contemj^ation  of  oppression 
was  intolerable  to  him.  To  use  his  own  words— 
^^  There  is  nothing  I  abhor  like  cruelty  and  op- 
pression. Tenderness  and  sympathy  is  not  enough 
cultivated  by  any  of  us — ^  There  is  no  flesh  in 
man's  obdurate  heart  V  No  one  is  kind  enough — 
gentle  enough — forbearing  and  foi^ving  enough. 
We  find  throughout  our  Lord's  history  the 
strongest  traits  of  compassion." 

•  He  felt  exquisitely  where  he  conceived  a  wife 
was  not  treated  kindly.  He  used  to  say,  that  so 
much  power  was  lodged  in  man,  and  so  much 
dependence  and  helplessoies  in  a  woman,  that  it 
required  a  large  portion  of  candour  not  to  believe 
that  they  must  suffer ;  especially  where  grace  did 
not  come  in  aid,  and  regulate  the  depraved  pas- 
sions of  mankind.  This  tender  susceptibility  was 
delicately,  though  familiarly  expressed  by  himself^ 
some  years  since,  when  speaking  of  the  breaking 
down  of  his  tabernacle : — ^'  I  don't  know,"  said 
he,  **  any  thing  that  convinces  me  o{  my  weak 
state  more,  than  that  I  cannot  now  bear  to  see 
oppression  as  I  formerly  could.  Though,  when 
I  had  better  health  and  n^re  strength,  I  equally 
d^lored  it:    yet  I  was  able  to  view  it  more 
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abstractly,  and  with  more  Christian  Philosophy; 
and  to  leave  thii^,  which  could  not  be  amended, 
to  the  great  Moral  Governor,  ^o  is  infinite  in 
compassion — notices  the  oppressor  and  the  op- 
pressed— and,  in  his  own  time,  will  both  recorar 
pence  and  deliver :  for,  Shall  not  the  Judge  of  aU 
the  Earth  do  right  1  Still,  I  sink  under  the  very 
recollection  of  scenes,  which  I  have  witnessed ; 
and  sometimes  lie  sleepless  all  night,  from  having 
seen  an  instance  of  cruelty  in  the  day." 

These  interior  impressions  could  never  be  dis- 
covered in  his  converse  with  the  world,  much  less 
from  the  pulpit — where,  like  the  eagle,  he  soared 
on  high,  where  the  object  of  his  high  calling  filled 
his  whole  soul,  and  wherein  his  unwearied  labours 
tended  to  wear  away  that  invaluable  life,  so 
willingly  spending  and  spent  in  that  service. 

He  used  to  speak  of  himself  as  being,  by  nature, 
violently  passionate.  If  it  were  so,  much  indeed 
was  due  to  the  power  and  glory  of  that  grace, 
which  subduied  his  passion.  Whenever  he  spoke 
of  the  defects  which  he  thought  peculiar  to  his 
constitution,  which  he  ever  did  in  the  language  of 
the  Prophet's  roll,  vnth  lamentation^  and  mournings 
and  woe — it  appeared  to  me  like  romance.  I 
never  could  attach  reality  to  such  ideas :  and, 
indeed,  it  was  difficult  to  discover  what  his  natural 
defects  really  were,  while  they  were  under  pei^ 
petual  chastisement  and  controul ;  insomuch  that 
he  ever  manifested  patience,  forbearance,  and  the 
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xitmost  condescension — the  most  tender  sympathy, 
and  the  most  lively  affection.  Though  his  aspect 
and  manner  frequently  obscured  the  real  kindness 
of  his  disposition,  and  sometimes  he*  might  be 
thought  like  Joseph  to  speak  roughly,  of  which  he 
i^ras  not  only  aware,  but  deeply  lamented  it ;  yet  his 
HEART  was  also  like  Joseph's,  full  of  love  to  his 
brethren:  and  whatever  bore  a  contrary  aspect 
may  be  accounted  for,  from  his  abstract  habits,  a 
love  of  retirement,  a  natural  quickness  of  mind, 
and  great  energy— and  not  from  the  absence  of 

REAL  CHRISTIAN    PHILANTHROPY. 

Men  have  been  said  to  resemble  animals.  Mr. 
Cecil's  resemblance  to  the  Lion — distinguished  for 
his  majestic  aspect — his  dignity,  generosity,  and 
superiority — was  conspicuous!  I  remember  on 
goiujg  to  the  Tower,  many  years  ago,  seeing  one  of 
those  magnificent  animals,  in  whose  den  lived  a 
little  Dog,  who  made  very  free  with  his  superior ; 
and  fawned,  or  barked,  or  bit,  as  his  humour 
turned.  The  Lion,  instead  of  resenting  either  the 
insults  or  impertinent  familiarities  received  from 
his  companion,  still  retained  his  own  dignity,  and 
looked  on  the  conduct  of  the  little  cur  with 
generosity  and  complacency :  instead  of  crushing 
him  with  his  paw,  he  let  him  bark,  or  bite,  or 
play — because,  he  %vas  a  lion  !  I  have  often  re- 
cognized similar  conduct  in  Mr.  C. — As  the  Lion 
among  the  brute  tribes,  was  my  dearest  husband 
among  men.      His   dignity,   liberality,   and  self- 
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possession,  were  most  evident  in  sdl  his  dealings 
with  them.  Where  he  discovered  any  one  in^ 
clined  to  impose  on  him,  he  would,  with  ChristiaD 
forbearanoe,  withdraw;  but  would  studiously 
avoid  giving  pain  by  conveying  an  intimation  that 
he  perceived  the  attempt — except  where  he.  felt 
himself  called  to  appear  as  a  reprover,  and 
THEN,  he  spoke  most  freely  and  openly.  Viewing 
the  obliquities  of  the  age,  or  of  individuals,  he  oftefl 
quoted  Jer.  xv.  10.  Wo  is  me^  my  mother,  that  thou 
hast  borne  me  a  man  of  strife :  and  would  fre- 
quently recur  to  that  remarkable  chap.  £ze.  ii. 
which  was  the  appointed  lesson  on  the  day  of  his 
ordinaticm,  as  descriptive  of  his  arduous  and  diffi- 
cult course  in  his  ministry — and  which  made  such 
a  strong  impression  on  his  mind  at  the  time,  that 
it  continued  with  him  through  life. 

He  had  learnt  from  liis  Divine  Master,  to  unite 
the  wisdom  of  the  serpent  Mrith  the  harmlessness 
of  the  dove ;  and  when  any  treated  meanly  with 
him,  he  never  resented  it,  but  always  endeavoured 
to  render  good  for  evil.  Innumerable  instancea 
of  this  kind  I  could  mention,  were  it  necessary  or 
proper.  He  was  kind  to  all.  His  manly  affec- 
tion did  not  appear  in  a  trifling,  frivolous>  and 
disgusting  form,  but  in  the  beauty  of  reality  and 

MEANING. 

Nothing  was  more '  striking  in  his  character, 
than  his  high  probity.  If  he  had  raised  an  ex- 
pectation in  the  mind  of  any  one,  no  inconvenience 
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— ^no  labour — no  loss — could  lead  him  to  disap- 
point such  expectation.  This  sentiment  he  urged 
perpetually  on  the  mind  of  his  children ;  and  la- 
mented that  human  conduct  fell  so  far  below  that 
perfect  example  of  our  Blessed  Saviour,  who  never 
fitiled  to  meet  every  expectation  which  he  had 
raised  in  the  breast  of  his  creatures. — **  This," 
said  he,  ^'  is  the  high  privil^e  of  Christianity, 
that  none,  who  trust  in  Him,  shall  ever  be  con- 
founded." A  perfect  description  of  this  part  of 
his  character  may  be  found  in  the  xvth  Psalm: — 
Lord  who  shall  abide  in  thy  tabernacle  ?  Who  shall 
dM>ett  m  thy  holy  hill? — Hey  that  walketh  up- 
rightly ^  and  worketh  righteousness^  and  speaketh 
the  truth  in  his  heart.  He,  that  backbiteth  not 
with  his  tongue^  nor  doeth  evil  to  his  neighbour^ 
nor  taketh  up  a  reproach  against  his  neighbour.  In 
whose  eyes  a  vile  person  is  contenmed:  but  he  ho- 
noureth  them  that  fear  the  Lord.  He^  that  sweareth 

TO  HIS  OWN  HURT,  and  CHANOETH  NOT.    Hey  that 

putteth  not  out  his  money  to  usury y  nor  taketh  re- 
ward against  the  innocent.  Hey  that  doeth  these 
thmgSy  shall  never  be  moved. 

Among  many  other  instances  of  his  probity, 
one,  m  his  early  childhood,  is  singular.  His  fiither 
vreskt  on  business  to  the  India  House,  and  took 
his  son  with  him :  while  he  was  transacting  his 
business,  his  son  was  dismissed,  and  directed  to 
wait  for  him  at  the  India  House  door.  His  father^ 
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on  fimshing  his  business,  went  out  at  another  door, 
and  entirely  foi^ot  that  he  had  ordered  his  son  to 
wait  for  him.  In  the  evening,  his  mother,  missing 
the  child,  enquired  where  he  was :  on  which  his 
father,  recollecting  his  directions,  said,  **  You  may 
depend  on  it,  he  is  still  waiting  where  I  appointed 
him."  He  immediately  returned  to  the  India 
House,  and  found  him  on  the  spot  where  he  had 
been  ordered  to  wait.  He  knew  that  his  father 
EXPECTED  him  to  wait, — and  probity  'kept  him 
from  disappointing  expectation. 

At  no  period  of  Mr.  Cecil's  life,  even  at  the 
worst  of  times,  did  he  ever  cease  to  regulate  his 
actions  by  a  principle  of  honour.  The  strong  and 
active  mind  which  he  possessed,  when  a  child,  put 
hun  on  many  projects,  which  made  great  demands 
on  his  pocket-money ;  and,  had  not  a  principle  of 
integrity  restrained  him,  he  might  have  supplied 
himself  from  his  father's  bureau,  which  he  saw  left 
open  day  after  day,  with  considerable  sums  of 
money,  which  his  father  was  in  the  habit  of  throw- 
ing into  it  without  taking  account  of  it :— While 
his  son  knew  that  any  being  taken  from  it  would 
never  have  been  discovered,  he  felt  a  horrOr  at 
the  thought  of  availing  himself  of  the  smallest  sum, 
although  opportunity  and  necessity  were  so  com- 
bined to  form  a  temptation  to  so  young  a  subject. 
It  was  a  great  preservation  to  Mr.  C.  that  while 
he  was  under  the  «*  reign  of  sin,"  he  had  an  utter 
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detestation  of  the  leading  vices  so  incident  to 
yonth: — He  equally  abhorred  the  character  of  the 
liar,  the  drunkard,  and  the  epicure. 

But  I  will  not  detain  the  reader  by  enumerating 
&cts.  I  am  aware  that  persons,  not  fully  com- 
prehending Mr.  Cecil's  character  for  want  of  more 
interior  knowledge  of  it  and  opportunity  of  closer 
observation,  may  think  that  I  am  influenced  by 
partiality.  I  can  only  leave  «uch  persons  to 
THINK — while  I  remain  to  know,  that,  as  was 
said  by  the  Queen  of  Sheba,  The  half  is  not  told. 
^ot  that  I  mean  to  convey  an  idea  of  a  perfect 
character,  while  I  slightly  glance  at  qualities  little 
known,  in  one  who  stood  so  high  in  attainment,  as 
a  Man  and  a  Christian,  yet  was  so  practically  pe- 
netrated with  a  sense  of  his  own  deficiences,  and 
80  humbled  by  this  view — and  where  any  thing, 
which  be  had  said  or  done,  could  give  pain  to 
others,  so  anxious  to  render  sevenfold  back; — so 
that  I  wish  for  no  higher  pedestal  upon  which  to 
exhibit  his  excellencies,  than  those  things  which 
he  viewed  as  his  defects.  The  defects  of  a  hus- 
band, however,  where  they  do  exist,  it  becomes 
not  a  wife  to  discuss,  even  where  they  are  obvious 
to  herself  and  others. 

I  have  said,  that,  in  any  case,  where  Mr,  C.  had 
caused  pain,  he  was  anxious  to  render  back.  He 
had  said  or  done  something  which  he  perceived 
had  grieved  me :  which,  however,  was  so  inconsi- 
derable an  act,  that  I  have  not  the  least  remaining 
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recoUectioa  of  what  it  was.  Ofi  walking  out  the 
same  day  with  his  son,  then  a  child,  he  stojqied 
to  buy  an  article  whidi  he  conceived  I  should 
like.  After  he  had  made  the  purchase,  his  son 
said  to  him,  "  What  do  you  buy  it  for.  Papa?"  He 
replied,  "  My  dear,  I  griefed  your  Mamma  to- 
day, and  I  want  to  give  this  to  her  in  token  of  my 
concern  and  affection." 

Mr.  Cecil  spent  almost  the  whole  of  his  time  in 
his  study,  and  was  tenacious  of  being  interrupted 
in  his  pursuits :  yet  there  was  not  one  in  his  family, 
even  the  youngest,  but  had  a  free  (if  timely)  access 
to  him:  on  presenting  any  little  wants  or  mis- 
fortunes before  him,  he  would  regard  them, 
with  attention;  and,  with  the  most  generous 
kindness,  render  little  offices  of  reparation,  or 
accommodation. 

This  temper  of  mind  pervaded  all  his  domestic 
conduct.  I  can  scarcely  open  a  book,  if  given  by 
him,  but  it  exhibits  an  instance,  either  of  his  ten- 
derness, his  delicate  sentiment,  or  pious  admoni- 
*  tion.  The  reader  will  better  conceive  than  I  can 
describe,  with  what  various  emotions  of  heart  I 
NOW  read  one  of  these — which  was  written  on  a 
blank  leaf  in  his  "  Visit  to  the  House  of  Mourn- 
ing," previous  to  his  giving  it  to  me : — "  The 
Author  presents  a  token  of  his  affection  to  one, 
who  in  the  49£h  page,  has  (without  a  name)  a  pre- 
eminence of  place Earnestly  praying,  that, 

whenever  he  must  quit  her  hand,  he  may  yet 
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i;?atcb  her  solitary  steps ;  and  sometimes  silently 
administer  to  the  safety  and  comfort  of  the  beloved 
pilgrim,  by  a  hint  from  this  little  monitor/' 

Very  many  similar  and  endearing  instances  of 
his  kindness  might  be  inserted,  were  it  not  that 
they  would  lead  me  to  speak  too  much  of  myself : 
they  remain,  therefore,  more  properly  the  subject 
of  my  own  solitary  recollection — the  tender  re- 
membrancers of  a  long  affection — and  to  heighten 
the  standard  by  which  I  estimate  my  sad  bereave- 
ment If  I  further  refer  to  Mr.  C.  as  a  husband, 
it  shall  be  by  shewing  his  picture  drawn  by  him- 
fielf  in  a  series  of  letters,  wherein  appears  the  fa- 
miliar and  affectionate,  no  less  than  the  melan- 
cholic and  reflective  turn  of  Mr.  C's  mind — 
though,  in  so  doing,  I  must  sacrifice  that  delicacy, 
which  as  being  the  subject  of  his  correspondence, 
would  lead  me  to  withdraw.* 

If  I  speak  of  the  dear  subject  of  this  Memoir  as 
a  Parent,  it  shall  be  in  his  own  words,  dictated 
by  him  in  his  last  hours,  and  addressed  to  his  son 
in  the  East:  which  contain,  in  a  few  lines,  the 
essence  of  the  Gospel ;  and  discover  a  parental 
solicitude,  that  his  son  might  become  a  partaker 
in  the  great  salvation : — 

MY  DEAR  SON  :  "  June,  1810. 

^  I  HAVE  received  your  letters,  and  they  would 
have  been  duly  answered;  but  for  the  last  two 

*  Sm  hif  Letters  uinexed  to  thii  Memoir. 
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years,  a  severe  illness,  has  so  occupied  both  your 
mother  and  me,  that  we  have  had  no  opportunity. 
I  am  only  able  now,  in  a  dying  state,  to  send  my 
blessing,  and  prayers  for  your  welfieire.  I  wish  to 
say  that  Christ  is  your  all,  in  time  and  eternity. 
I  have  been  in  a  most  affecting  state  by  a  paraly- 
tic stroke — but  Christ  is  all  that  can  profit  you  or 
me — a  whole  volume  could  not  contain  more,  or- 
so  much.  Oh  pray  day  and  night  for  an  interest 
in  Him! — and  this  is  all  I  can  say — it  being  more 
than  having  the  Indies." 

Mr.  Cecils  solicitude  for  the  welfare  of  hischil-* 
dren,  in  all  their  various  interests,  was  entire^ 
anxious,  and  unabating.  He  excited  them,  by 
precept  and  by  example;  and  encouraged  the 
smallest  indications,  of  virtue  or  piety,  which  he 
observed  in  them — holding  up  religion  to  their 
view,  not  only  as  excellent  in  itself,  but  as  highly 
t>maniental. 

No  parent  could  be  more  benevolent  toward 
his  family,  according  to  his  power. — He  endea- 
voured to  supply  what  might  be  wanting  in  ac- 
complishment, as  it  is  generally  understood,  by. 
storing  their  minds  with  a  rich  fund  of  moral 
reflections  :  and,  in  this  view,  they  have  received 
a  high  education ;  for  as  he  used  to  remark,  "  Mere 
accomplishment  is  but  a  temporary  possession; 
while  one  maxim  of  moral  >visdom,  RECEivEi>f 
and   BROUGHT  into  practice,  goes  forth  and 
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travela  with  us  through  eternity."  He  frequently 
said  he  would  have  spent  largely  on  the  education 
of  each  of  his  childr^i  had  he  been  able.  He  gave 
his  SONS  this  advantage:  and  he  did  this  on  prin- 
ciple, knowing  that  it  was  all  that  he  could  give 
them ;  and,  with  this,  he  knew  they  might  make 
their  way  through  life  respectably. 

He  e?er  laboured  to  impress  on  all  his  children 
the  advantage  of  industry  and  ejQfort;  of  which  he 
was  himself  their  example.  He  would  say — ^^  D« 

SOMETHING — haTC    a    PIIOPESSION — be    EMINENT 
in  it — MAKE  YOURSELVES  INDEPENDENT.''      HiutS 

of  this  kind,  were  interspersed  amcH^  a  variety  of 
Other  useful  and  invaluable  instruction  to  his  chil« 
dren ;  and,  in  proportion  to  their  high  privflege,  is 
their  irreparable  loss,  that  such  a  parent  was  re* 
moved  before  they  could  be  launched  on  the 
dangerous  ocean  of  the  worid : — the  thought  of 
which,  were  he  still  a  subject  susceptible  of  pain, 
would  hold  a  place  among  the  tenderest  of  his 
aorrovrs.  For  although  he  rejoiced  in  those  pro- 
mises on  which  his  fedth  built,  as  ap{m>priate  to  a 
necessarily  dependent  £unily,  yet  he  could  not 
n^oice  inlheir  becoming  dependent.  He  was 
■either  indifferent  to  their  welfiure,  nor  improvident 
nspecting  their  future  wants — ^but,  he  lacked  cfh 
poritmUy. 

He  anxiously  aimed  to  convince  his  children  of 
the  ienqptiness  of  the  things  of  time.  Anecdotes, 

encpuries,  or  sentiments,  brought  forward  by  them 
VOL.  I.  G 
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in  the  course  of  conversation,  afforded  him  matter; 
and,  on  these  occasions,  his  children  were  equally 
delighted  and  instructed;  for  his  lively  genius 
and  fertile  imagination  illuminated  the  whole  con- 
versation. Daily  occurrences — pubhc  fiBicts— or 
public  sentiments,  were  opportunities  of  which  he 
availed  himself,  to  inculcate  on  their  minds  im- 
portant truths:  they  drew  firom  him  reflections 
and  maxims— at  once  DBimiliar,  natural,  and  in- 
teresting. His  high  attainment  in  the  just  estima- 
tion of  whatever  relates  to  this  life  only,  ena- 
bled him  to  speak  as  one  who  felt  what  he 
asserted ;  and  to  place  his  sentiments  before  them 
in  a  manner  so  vivid,  that,  with  the  sentiments,  he 
he  also  communicated  a  perception  of  the  futi- 
lity of  all  temporal  things,  however  splendid.  He 
spake  of  them  as  ^^  baubles  for  the  children  of  this 
world" — "  A  lying,  dying,  pageant,  which  passe th 
away  as  a  dream." 

Mr.  C.  may  have  been  censured  for  not  letting 
his  children  mix  more  with  society :  but  he  used 
to  say  "  Purity  of  character  is  to  be  preferred  to 
accomplishment;"  and  he  was  aware  of  snares  and 
traps  into  which  young  minds  might  fall.  If, 
however,  mixed  society  was  any  loss,  that  loss 
was  amply  compensated  by  his  own,  which  was 
always  interesting  and  enriching.  His  readiness 
to  gratify  innocent  requests  was  ever  alive.  Many 
instances  might  be  recorded,  but  one  shall  suffice^ 
On  his  daughter  s  asking  him,  just  as  he  was  going 
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out  into  company,  to  give  her.  words  to  a  tune 
which  8he  had  composed,  he  did  not  disregard  or 
forget  her  request ;  but,  while  general  conversar 
tion  was  proceeding,  he  wrote  unobserved  a  few 
verses  which  he  presented  to  her  on  his  return. 

He  used  to  remark,  that  a  fether  was  not  less 
affectionately  mindful  of  his  children,  while  toiling 
abroad  for  them ;  than  the  mother,  who  was  fond- 
ling them  at  home.     His  feelings  toward  his  own 
children  were  roused,  whenever  he  heard  the  cries 
of  any  of  them ;  which  the  discipline  and  regula- 
tions of  a  young  fiatmily,  vnth  d^iraved  passions* 
will  inevitably  sometimes  produce.     Speaking  on 
such  occurrences  afterward,  he  would  say,  ^'  I 
perceive,  that,  if  it  should  please  Grod  to  remove 
the  mother,  my  children  must  be  ruined;  for  I 
find,  that  I  could  give  no  one  but  a  mother 
credit  sufficient  to  maintain  proper  authority.     I 
can  scarcely  bear  to  sit  still  in  my  study,  and 
hear  them  cry  out  under  chastisement  even  now, 
without  rising  to  make  enquiry :  but  I  say  to  my- 
sdf  *  It  is  the  mother  V  and  I  am  quieted."    Not 
that  he  was  wanting  or  remiss  in  reproof,  where 
be  saw  it  needful :  on  the  contrary,  he  highly  dis- 
Improved  the  manner  of  some  parents,  whose  re- 
furoof  extends  only  to— Nay  /  my  sans — where 
there  ought  to  be  finnness  and  decision.    Yet  he 
possessed  also  the  opposite  point  of  tenderness, 
in  a  high  degree :  and  his  delicate  apprehensions 

will  appear  in  a  few  verses  which  he  wrote,  and 

G  2 
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gave  to  me  with  a  view  to  divert  and  sooth  my 
sonrow,  on  a  child)  only  <Hie  month  old,  being 
moved  at  day*break ;  whose  conntenance,  at 
time  of  departore,  was  most  heavenly : — 

Let  me  go :  far  the  day  breaketh. 

^  Cease  here  hmger  to  detiio  me. 

Fondest  Mother  drown'd  ia  woe : 
Now  thy  kind  caresses  pain  me. 

Mom  adfincet    Let  bm  go. 

^  See  yon  orient  atretk  appearingl 

Harbinger  of  endless  day : 
Hark !  a  voice  the  darkness  chearing, 

Galli  my  new-bom  sonl  wwwf  I 

M  Lauly  hummed  a  trembRng  Stringer, 

On  the  world's  wild  boisterous  flood, 
Pierc'd  with  sorrows,  toss*d  with  danger, 

Gladly  I  retom  to  God. 

^  Now  my  cries  shall  cease  to  griere  thee. 

Now  my  trembUng  heart  find  rest : 
Kinder  arms  than  thine  recehre  me. 

Softer  pinow  thai  tl^  breast 

^  Weej^  not  o'er  these  eyes  that  langnish. 

Upward  taming  tward  thehr  Home : 
Raptnr'd  theyll  forget  all  angnish, 

While  they  wait  to  see  tbee  eoaM. 

^  There,  my  Mother,  pleasves  centre,-* 

•«— Weeping,  Parth^f,  Care,  or  Woe 
Ke'er  our  Father^  Hoose  shall  enter^^ 

— Momndvajeei   Let  me  gOd— 

«  As  throagh  this  eon,  holy  dawning 

Silent  glides  my  parting  breath. 
To  an  ererlastiilg  Morning,— 

Gentlly  elote  my  eyes  In  death. 

<<  Blesihigs  endless,  richest  blessings, 

Poor  their  streams  npon  thy  hearti 
OThongh  no  hmgnage  yet  possessing) 

JMalhe»  i9  S|Mt  e%r  M  ptft. 
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^  Yet  to  leave  thee  fonnmiiig  rends  me. 

Though  afdn  his  voice  I  hear : 
Rin  I  May  enreqr  gmot  ittPitf  th»a 

Rise!  and  seek  to  meet  me  there." 

This  memorial,  however,  differs  materially  from 
that  found  in  Mr.  CeciPs  "  Visit  to  the  House  of 
Mourning."*   In  that  stroke,  the  heart  is  seen  not 
onJy  wounded,  but  bleeding — while  the  knife  cuts 
deep.  There  is  seen,  the  struggle  of  a  pious  heart 
with  the  ties  of  nature.    There  is  seen,  submis- 
sion to  divine  wisdom,  and  a  steady  and  over- 
coming faith.     Nor  can  I  ever  lose  sight  of  that 
flood  of  tears  which  then  poured  from  his  eyes, 
when  reluctant  nature  was  constrained  to  resign  a 
beloved  child  to  the  cold  arms  of  death ;  and  to 
that  world,    whei:e  he  now  beholds  her,    and 
needs  no  longer,  as  he  then  expressed,  to  "  Wish 
to  leave  the  world,  and  go  to  his  Father,  that  he 
might  enquire  into  ttie  whole  of  the  case — the 
reasons — the  steps — the  issue — Here  again  the 
Gardener  is  seen,  ^^  cutting  the  pomegranate  tree 
almost  through.'* — * 

On  a  leaf  in  an  old  Common-Place  Book,  I 
lately  found  the  following  passage;  which  I  in- 
sert, as  being  in  harmony  with  the  above. 

^^  Blessed  God !  how  does  nature  cleave  to  a 
femily!  How  shall  I  leave  them  destitute — in 
weakness — in  sin — and  in  the  world!  Blessed  be 
thy  name,  ^  Thou  hast  overcome  the  sharpness  of 

^  i«»  tbees  Itapoiiy^  page  9. 
G3 
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death,  and  opened  the  kingdom  of  heaven  to  all 
believers.'— There  shall  I  find  all  that  I  vnsh  to 
find — My  wife,  if  thine,  in  perfect  love  insepara- 
bly united — My  children,  if  thine,  without  cause 
of  anger  or  grief — My  children  that  are  now  thine. 
Our  views— joys — and  praises^^-object  and  state^ 
eternally  the  same! — Our  sins,  sorrows,  and  sigh- 
ing for  ever  fled  away !'' 

In  our  family  worship  the  Script]||re  was  read, 
in  course,  by  one  of  his  chfldren.  ^  vThile  the  pas- 
sage was  reading,  he  frequently  interspersed  short, 
pithy,  and  instructive  remarks,  in  the  most  easy 
and  familiar  manner.  Of  his  prayers,  I  can  only 
say,  that  I  never  did,  nor  do  I  ever  expect,  to 
hear,  any  like  them,  in  simplicity,  unction,  and 
devotion—and  in  that  filial  fear,  affection,  and  re- 
verence, which  bespoke  much  of  that  nearness 
and  close  friendship  with  his  God  and  Saviour, 
which  he  so  often  expressed  and  so  variously  ex- 
emplified as  the  high  privilege  of  a  Christian. 
While  his  prayers  comprehended  much,  both  in 
their  matter  and  manner,  yet  they  were  always 
short.  He  aimed  to  make  his  family  worship 
useful,  without  becoming  irksome.  Latterly  they 
were  often  alarming,  as  well  as  edifying  to  my 
own  heart,  while  I  discerned  him  rapidly  matur- 
ing for  that  world,  where  prayer  is  exchanged  for 
endless  praise. 

There — as  described  in  a  consolatory  letter 
from  a  friend  after  Mr.  Cecil's  removal — we  con- 
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template  him,  without  gloom — *'  To  him,  the 
change  was  inexpressibly  glorious.  All  his  friends 
will  truly  rejoice,  that  he  was  not  called  longer  to 
suffer  in  a  state  which  could  not  but  be  deeply 
affecting  to  all  who  remembered  his  great  talents, 
his  extensive  usefulness,  his  ardent  desire  to  do 
good,  his  fer?ent  piety,  his  stedfSeust  faith,  and  his 
pure  conduct.  Indeed  he  possessed  such  a  com- 
bination of  excellent  graces,  as  are  very  rarely,  in- 
deed scarcely  ever  to  be  found  in  one  individual. 
They  have  not,  however,  perished :  they  are  al- 
ready blooming  in  another  soil;  under  a  genial 
climate,  where  they  will  produce  fruits  which  will 
flomish  through  eternity.  How  truly  will  you 
now  rejoice  in  the  honourable  course  which  he 
run!  The  days  of  his  sickness  and  infirmity, 
Ueesed  be  God,  are  now  ever  terminated :  and  he 
is,  what  he  always  desired  and  longed  to  be  — 
wholly  devoted  to  the  will  of  God." 

For  HIM,  therefore,  we  weep  not:  but  for  our- 
selves :  while  we  may  say  of  him,  as  he  once  said 
in  a  letter  to  a  fnend  after  burying  a  pious  member 
of  his  congregation* — ^  After  I  had  put  her  into 
the  grave,  the  rest  went  away.  I  stood  looking 
|n :  every  body  had  lamented,  and  said,  '  How 
sad!'  /,  though  I  cannot  now  write  for  tears, 
looked  in  again — and  said  ''  How  well  1 " 

*  Mri.  Siogletoni  of  Lamb's  Conduit  Place :  whose  remaiosy  at  the 
request  of  the  hmWy^  were  deposited  in  St.  John's  Chapeli  till  they  could 
be  conveniently  remored  to  Ireland. 
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Still  I  contemplate  him  gone :  whither  he  b 
gone,  and  to  whom — silences  nature's  perturbed, 
spirit — ^mingles  in  the  bitter  cup— -and  brightens 
die  overwhelming  gloom;  and  the  assurance  of 
that  prayer  being  answered,  which  he  so  ofteD 
and  so  fervently  offered  up — that  when  death  ap* 
proached  he  ''  might  have  nothing  to  do  but  to 
die" — opens  a  bright  prospect  beyond  the  grave. 
I  sorrow,  therefore,  vidth  ^^  a  sure  and  certain 
hope :"  and,  though  allowed  to  moum,  let  me  not 
PAINT ;  but  cultivate  the  recollection  of  that  gra- 
cious Providence,  which  so  long  sheltered  a  feeble 
pUmt  as  in  a  hot^house— nor  let  me  compulIN^ 
when  the  same  gracious  Providence  calls  me  to 
feel  the  chill  of  a  vrintry  clime  in  my  latter  day — 

**  Yet  nature  may  have  leave  to  speak, 

And  plead  before  ker  God ; 
Lest  tbe  o'erbnrden'd  heart  should  break. 

Beneath  its  heavy  load.* 

Conscious  that  any  attempt  at  describing  the 
excellent  qualities  which  my  beloved  and  ho- 
noured husband  possessed,  seems  rather  to  lessen 
than  to  display  them — yet,  as  we  fondly  indulge 
in  speaking  of  what  we  love,  I  venture  on  the 
candor  of  his  friends,  while  thus*  bearing  my  testi- 
mony, however  feeble,  to  a  memory  so  dear:  not 
without  being  jfiilly  aware,  that  whatever  fitUs 
from  so  inadequate  a  pen,  must,  like  the  picture 
of  a  consummate  beauty,  sink  far  below  the  origi- 
nal— but,  if  one — who  shared  so  large,  so  lono. 
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•ad  60.  PUttE  a  portion  of  his  afiection,  shooid  be 
nlent,  The  very  stones  vwmld  cry  amt  of  the  woU^ 
smd  the  beams  tmt  of  the  timher  wonU  answer. 
Few,  I  believe,  wiU  be  fouml  foiming  obyectioiis 
to  Mr.  Cecil's  character:  while  many  will  join  me 
in  believing,  <hat  no  one  was  more  justly  beloved, 
than  he  who  is  the  Bubject  which  has  so  long 
detained  me  in  this  splendid  field  of  riches  and 
beauty. 

It  is  frequently  remarked,  that  biographers  have 
80  much  recourse  to  panegyric,  that  it  is  often  dif* 
ficolt  to  obtain  an  impartial  view  of  the  character 
described.  A  just  statement  of  facts  has  m  this 
Memmr  superseded  panegyric.  I  appeal  to  those 
who  knew  Mr.  C.  intimatdy :  Do  these  papeni 
contain  pan^jrric  ?  Do  they  not  contain  a  simple 
statement  of  facts? — a  simple  description  of  a 
character  affording  a  high  example  ?  What  disin- 
terested generosity  and  liberality — yet  how  pro- 
vident! What  zeal  and  energy — yet  how  truly 
affectionate !  How  alive  to  evil — yet  most  forgiv- 
ing and  fori)earing  I  Possessing  high  attainments 
— yet  glorying  in  nothing,  but  the  cross,  by  which 
the  world  was  crucified  unto  him  and  he  unto  the 
world/  Nor,  indeed,  has  man,  as  such,  anything 
^riiereof  to  glory.  **  Groo  makes  men  great,*'  Dr. 
Brskine  remarks,  *^  by  bestowing  on  them  distin* 
guished  genius  and  talents.  Some  of  the  courtiers 
of  the  Emperor  Sigismund,  who  had  no  taste  for 
learmng,  encjpured  why  he  so  honoured  and  res* 
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pected  men  of  low  birth,  on  account  of  their 
science.  The  Emperor  replied,  '  In  one  day,  1 
can  confer  knighthood  or  nobility  on  manyi.  ia 
many  years,  I  cannot  bestow  genius  on  one.  Wik 
and  learned  men  are  created  by  God  only.'  No 
advantage  of  education,  no  favourable  combina- 
tion  of  circumstances,  produce  talents,  where  the 
Father  of  Spirits  dropped  not  the  seeds  of  them, 
in  the  souls  which  he  made." 

Were  I  to  dwell  on  all  the  subjects  which  still 
rise  before  my  mind,  I  should  extend  this  Memoir 
to  an  undue  length.  Indeed,  while  I  have  been 
passing  from  scene  to  scene  and  ruminating  on  the 
past,  I  seem  to  have  presented  but  a  mere  out- 
line, which  it  is  impossible  to  fill  up  with  the  more 
interior,  affecting,  and  interesting  shades — 

^  How  dark,  though  fleeting,  are  the  days  of  man! 

What  coontletf  sorrows  crowd  his  narrow  span ! 

For  what  is  life  ?— A  groan,  a  breath,  a  sigh, 

A  bitter  tear,  a  drop  of  misery, 

A  lamp  jnst  dying  in  sepulchral  gloom, 

A  voice  of  angoish  from  the  lonely  tomb. 

Or  wept  or  weeping,  all  the  change  we  know ; 

Tis  all  onr  moamf  ol  history  below. 

Pleasure  b  grief,  but  smiling  to  destroy ; 

And  what  is  sonow  bnt  the  ghost  of  joy  ?^ 

To  look  backward,  is  but  the  retrospect  of  a 
weary  day's  journey,  or  a  distempered  night's 
dream :  to  look  forward,  is  to  awaken  sorrows 
more  acute — to  view  a  dark  prospect  and  a  lonely 
pilgrimage,  which  nothing  can  brighten  on  this 
side  the  grave,  but  those  hopes  which  stretch  be- 
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ycmd  it,  and  that  faith  which  penetrates  the  veil 
of  time  and  follows  the  deceased  to  his  blest 
abode! 

Having  beguiled  my  sorrows  by  paying  this  tri- 
bute to  the  memory  of  my  beloved  husband ;  and 
having  stated  some  facts  in  his  history  and  cha- 
racter, with  which  none  can  be  so  well  acquainted 
as  myself:  and  recorded  a  few  singular  instances 
of  an  ever-ruling  Providence,  with  some  of  the 
exercises  and  efiuedons  of  a  gracious  heart — during 
a  life  of  labour,  pain,  and  affliction — I  now  resign 
my  pen,  and  leave  to  my  kind  friend,  the  Editor 
of  Mr.  Cecil's  woiks,  the  task  of  speaking  largely 
and  justly  on  his  character — while  I  moumfiiUy 
remain,  esteemmg  it  my  highest  honour,  still  to 
subscribe  myself  by  his  dear,  and  revered  name  . 


IMle  Jamei  Sireet^ 
Aby  l«e.  1811. 


J.  CECIL. 
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I  BEG  leare  to  avail  myself  of  tluB,  at  the  imIj 
fiublic  opportunity  of  acknowledging  ihe  nnnliiiMl 
remembrance  of  my  dear  liashand,  in  a  nrabacrip* 
tion  opened  by  bis  ^fitenda,  £ar  Jtbe  support  I'ei:  Im 
£unily.  This  answer  to  hk  fiuth  in-God^  and  'iiii 
confidence  in  his  fiiends'  kindness,  becoBUM  a 
subject  of  my  praise  to  hih,  who  is  the  £DSt  oanias 
of  every  benefit;  and  ci  my  gratitode  iboth  rto 
Him,  and  to  those  vdio  ^  have  been' filrwavd"- fan 
this  occasion. 

On  the  review  of  my  irreparable  loss,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  of  my  circumstances  on  the  other,  I 
was  reduced  to  cast  my  burden  on  Ommpotence, 
in  the  hope  '*  That  the  Lord  God  of  Hosts  would 
be  gracious  to  the  remnant  of  Joseph" — and  I 
may  now  add,  "  Blessed  be  the  Lord  God  of  our 
Fathers,  which  hath  put  such  a  thing  as  this  into 
many  hearts." 

Though  I  can  render  no  other  recompense  than 
a  grateful  acknowledgment,  yet,  while  passing  my 
eye  over  the  record  of  names,  still  testifying  their 
love  to  the  deceased,  it  affords  me  some  consola- 
tion to  recollect,  that  there  is  also  another  re- 
cord— one  on  high;    and  a  time  hastening  on. 
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when  those  books  will  be  opened, — the  contents 
made  public  to  angels  and  men — and  when  no  in- 
stance of  loTe  will  either  be  overlooked  or  foi^ot- 
ten — ^but  a  fall  reward  be  rendered  to  every  one, 
though  but  for  a  cup  of  cold  water.  In  the  mean 
while,  may  the  Father  of  the  Fatherless  and  Judge 
of  the  Widow  render  back  a  present  recompence, 
equal  to  all  the  kindness  for  which,  under  God,  I 
am  indebted. 

Whatever  is  cast  into  this  treasury,  is  placed  in 
the  hands  of  trustees:  and,  whatever  be  the 
^tmount,  I  desire  to  regard  it  with  thankfalness, 
as  a  token  of  the  mind  and  will  of  the  God  of  my 
liusband,  respecting  those  whom  — *'He  has  left, 
destitute — in  weakness — in  sm — and  in  the  tvorld"^ 


*  See  these  Memoin,  p.  85. 
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MR.  CECIL,  TO  MRS.  CECIL. 


LETTER  I. 

I 

MY  DKABB8T  LOYE— -  Bith-.ir9f. 

—  I  AM  settled  in  comfbrtaUe  lodgings,  and  not  worse  than 


Yrben  I  wrote  last ;  but  I  find  I  must  endeaYOur  to  kecf)  business 

firom  ay  mind,  particularly  that  of which  has  already  filled 

me  with  anxiety;  but  I  shall  endeavour  to  believe,  rest,  and 
pray  it  away.  I  know  Ood  will  do  best ;  but  still  I  cannot 
<iivest  myself  of  my  vbklimos,  which  will  take  some  years  fit>m 
my  life. 

I  thank  you,  my  Jewel,  for  your  kindest  letter.  I  had  hardly 
time  to  read  it,  because  the  post  goes  so  early  from  Bath,  and 
scarcely  gives  me  time  to  write :  but  I  shall  read  it  several  times 
over;  and  I  hope  profit  by  what  you  have  written,  and  which  I 
liave  read  with  many  tears. 

If  I  find  difficulties  arise  about  the  waters  I  shall  consult  Dr. 
Frazer:  for  I  do  not  mean  to  do  things  by  halves.  It  has  cost 
me  something  more  than  money  to  come  hither;  and  I  would 
liave  all  the  benefit. 

There  is  not  any  thing  under  the  sky  I  could  so  well  sptae  as 
company  just  now.  I  am  not  able  to  bear  any.  There  is  no- 
body on  earth,  in  my  present  circumstances,  who  would  not  be 
m  burden  to  me-— except  yourself.  Travelling,  no  doubt,  would 
be  of  use  to  my  health ;  and  I  could  very  pleasantly  roye  about 
the  country  for  a  time,  had  I  one  person,  now  in  Londocu 
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with  me -But  I  must  not  continue  this  strain,  though  I  coald 

fill  a  sheet  or  two  with  such  things  very  spontaneously :  for  I 
assure  you  'ds  not  difficult  to  me  to  write  lovk  letters  to  yon; 
But  I  thinky  on  many  accounts,  it  is  better  to  know  such  thiogs 
EXIST,  and  offer  themselves  witfiout  forc^  than  to  let  them  ran 
till  nobody  knows  where  they  may  stop. 

Ah !  my  precious  Jewel,  wives  and  husbands  wont  do  alone. 
Let  us  rightly  understand  the  difierence  betwetn  passion  and 
substance ;  but  substance  is  not  here  !  "He  builds  too  low, 
who  builds  below  the  skies  \" 

m 

Farewell !  and  believe  me,  notwithstanding  these  truths,  to  be 

Yours  most  affectionatdy. 


LETTER  II. 

1 8  Ai  D  just  now,  to  a  young  Clergyman  who  boards  in  the  house, 

^  Ah !  Mr. I  am  going  to  'enjoy  a  satisfaction  yon  are  sadly 

deprived  of— I  am  going  to  write  to  my  wife** — 

I  preached  some  time  ago  a  sermon  at  St.  John's  which  I  am 
now  forced  to  recollect  for  myself—/  wUl  bring  her  mi0  ike 
wUdeme98.  I  am  now  clearly  under  a  peculiar  DiaPBVSATiON 
—Eke  what  I  then  described  the  wilderness  to  be.  So  painfo] 
has  my  stomach  been  of  late,  that  I  thought  it  my  duty  to  go 
under  the  care  of  Dr.  Frazer.  He  has  put  me  into  the  bath,  and 
directed  the  hot-pump  to  be  applied  to  the  pit  of  my  stomach, 
which  is  the  only  thmg  I  have  found  of  service  yet. 

But  this  is  ako  a  spiritual  case,  which  no  man  can  understand 
for  me,  but  which  I  think  I  understand.  I  am  going  down  the 
▼alley  of  humiliation,  where  the  Christian's  feet  are  apt  to  stumble : 
but  I  have  not  lost  my  way.  I  know  whkbe  i  am  ;  and  I 
know  OOD  IS  WITH  MB.  So  the  valley  is  not  so  dark  as  it 
might  be.  I  could  fill  twenty  letters  with  reflections  like  these, 
but  I  fear  lest  I  should  hurt  your  fedtngs  by  them ;  and,  there- 
fore, I  will  stop. 
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I  t(rid  Dr.  F.  my  liutory— how  I  lived-~Btudied— preachtfd — 
my  aniietiea — iucessant  tboughtfulness,  &c.  la  short,  t^t  he 
might  not  be  decdved  aad  thereby  mUleud  me,  I  gave  bim  the 
most  &ithful  account  of  myself.  He  has  however  dbefly 
COHviNcRD  me,  that  I  must  lead  another  life  in  future ;  which,  ' 
OD  every  account,  I  find  it  my  bounden  duty  to  do,  if  it  please 
God  to  recover  me,  for  I  do  not  expect  many  more  warnings. 
Moreover,  I  am  so  sincere  (at  least  under  my  burden)  that  I  do 
hereby  empower  you  to  watch  over  me,  aitd  to  keep  me  to  my 
roost  DBCIDBD  and  DKTBRHINBD  principles;  fbrifl  recova 
here,  I  am  persuaded  if  I  do  not  altn  many  things,  I  shall  soon 
be  as  bad,  and  probably  worse  than  ever. 

My  Dearest  Creature,  I  ought  to  say  MANt  kind  tbinqb 
TO  Tou ;  but  tny  spirits  are  too  weak  and  low  now,  to  say  any- 
thing that  is  not  very  general.  Be  assured,  however,  that  you 
arc  almost  the  only  temporal  subject  I  think  of  (though  1  think 
of  that  very  often.)  Worldly  matters  I  have  thought  very  little 
of  indeed;  which  I  esteem  a  mercy,  mixed  with  my  difficulties. 
I  mean  to  strive  very  much  to  keep  tbem  more  out  of  my  miud. 
OD  my  return,  than  I  have  done — and  take  Tov  more  into  their 
place.  The  arrangements  you  are  making,  you  will  find  difficult : 
moreorer  I  sm  afraid  you  will  hurt  yourself  in  this  afiair,  and 
then  what  good  will  my  room  do  me  1  At  any  rate,  you  must 
not  attempt  it  yourself.  It  does  not  signify :  nothing  of  the  sort 
aigaifies. 

I  have  00  prospect  of  going  round  by  ^-^  on  my  return.  All 
undertakings  to  a  sick  man  are  dreadful  in  contemplation.  At 
present,  my  tugbest  eabthly  project  and  prospect,  is  to  sit 
quietly  down  vritb  you  in  some  little,  country  retirement;  and 
jtt  I  know  so  much  of  myself,  that  take  away  my  pnseat  pain 
and  weaknesi,  and  my  old  spirit  would  return  ;  and  I  should  be 
dritii^;  after  my  point  as  osual.  But  now — U  is  qukt—east-^ 
and  my  wift! 

If  I  do  not  gain  wisdom  by  this  business,  the  fool  lias  been 
brayed  in  a  mortar,  but  it  is  clear  nothing  will  drive  bis  foolisb- 
neat  from  him, 

VOL.  I.  H 
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While  I  am  so  poorly,  and  in  this  tender  state,  I  shall  write  to 
you  eveiy  day,  because  I  should  expect  it  of  tou,  and  it  will  be 
a  satislfoction  to  you ;  but  then  I  cannot  undertake  to  write  to 
long  a  letter  as  this  is,  which  t  bcgian  jfbr  my  own  satisfiietion  ai 
well  as  yours.  I  set  out  with  saying  that  I  am  in  a  wilderness; 
but  it  is  said  in  the  passage,  /  wiU  tpeak  comfortably  to  her,  and 
give  her  vineyards  from  thenee.  Now  you  must  join  with  me  in 
praying  that  this  may  be  my  case.  I  cannot  question  your  af- 
fection for  me ;  but  this  will  be  the  best  way  of  shewing  it.  I 
shall  not  forget  you  when  I  call  upon  my  best  friend  ;  who 
has  often  heard  me  for  you,  in  your  trying  hours.  Oh,  that  we 
both  might  unite  with  one  heart  in  that  high  and  heavenly  pur- 
suit; and  thereby  soon  meet  the  end  of  pain,  sickness,  and 
sorrow. 

But  now,  if  my  paper  did  not,  my  fedings  would  put  an  end 
to  this  letter.— 


LETTER  III. 


MY   DEAREST  LOVE — 

I  SHOULD  have  written  to  you  before,  but  for  the  accidental 
time  of  our  arriving  at  different  places  a^er  the  post  was  gcme, 
which  made  it  next  to  impossible.  Not  that  I  have  anything 
to  write  about,  being  a  mere  traveller,  without  a  new  idea :  as  it 
would  be  no  new  idea  to  say  I  am  with  very  kind  and  pleasant 
friends,  and  that  it  has  been  fine  weather,  &c.  The  first  and 
second  night  are  generally  a  time  of  melancholy  with  me,  after  I 
leave  home — and  so  it  has  been  now.  I  am  sick  of  the  hurry ; 
and  see  every  thing  in  so  futile  a  point  of  view,  that  I  turn  In- 
dian, and  think  there  is  no  wisdom  but  in  quiet,  and  no  place 
eligible  but  home.  Nevertheless  I  have  found  prodigious  advan- 
tage already  from  the  journey. 

After  being  so  much  alone  in  the  ordinary  course  of  my  life, 
and  in  the  element  of  reflection,  I  can  scarcely  support  a 
behaviour  suited  to  continual  socie^.   I  have  been  this  morning 
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SO  reserved  at  breakout  and  before,  that  I  was  forced  to  make  a 
declaration  in  my  own  defence,  that  I  had  not  met  a  single  un- 
pleasant circumstance  since  I  came  out.  I  felt  an  unusual  desire 
of  solitude,  and  therefore  behaved  awkwardly  silent ;  which,  in 
general,  is  an  unpleasant,  and  has  a  suspicious  appearance.  I 
mention  this,  that  you  may  the  better  understand  the  nature  of 
this  part  of  my  character,  and  which  is  certainly  growing  upon 
me,  but  which  has  in  it  not  a  single  grain  of  dissatisfaction ;  but 
is  rather  the  nest,  which  a  thinking  melancholy  mind  will  natu- 
rally be  forming  for  its  repose — 

We  yesterday  saw  Battle  Abbey — a  wonderful  scene,  for  situa- 
tion and  fine  antiquity !  I  have  not  met  hitherto  with  anything 
equal  to  it.  We  climbed  last  night  a  vast  hill  to  examine  the 
ruins  of  an  old  castle;  and  to-day  I  feel  quite  satisfied.  I 
want  to  see  no  more  sea — hills — fields — abbeys— or  cas- 
tles !  I  feel  vanity  pervading  every  thing — but  eternity 
and  its  concerns !  and  perceive  these  things  to  be  suited  to  chil- 
dren very  little  older  than  my  own.  Before  T  go  to  — — —  I  am 
m  full  determination,  so  far  as  I  perceive  it  to  be  the  will  of  God, 
not  to  return  back  thither  the  next  Sunday.  I  have  accordingly 
prevailed  with  my  friends  to  leave  me  on  Monday,  that  I  may 
devote  the  whole  day  to  affording  spiritual  assistance  to  such  as 

will  receive  it :  and  then,  on  Tuesday,  I  hope  to  see  Lady ; 

andy  on  the  Saturday  following,  your  dear  self. 

You  remember  my  value  and  admiration  of  my  beautiful  silver 
peocO  given  me  by  ■  and  this  morning,  according  to  very 
OLD  EXPEBIBNCB,  I  felt  the  little  idol  thrown  down.  I  sup- 
pose I  lost  it  on  the  hilb.  I  hope  the  next  I  have  made  will  be 
m  bungling  job,  and  then  I  shall  keep  it.  Let  us  remember  our 
CHILDREN  are  pencils  ! 

But  it  is  time  to  stop.  There  is  indeed,  something  very  mean 
in  the  spirit's  ever  exhausting  itself  about  the  case  which  contains 
it :  and,  though  particulars  of  this  sort  are  of  interesting  magni- 
tude to  a  WIFE,  they  are  insipid  and  unworthy  to  others. 

I  could  have  wished,  however,  to  shew  you  a  few  scenes  I  have 
passed,  which  would  have  been  pleasant  varieties  for  the  moment 

H2 
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and  which  could  you  have  seen  them  would  have  given  me  dou< 
ble  pleasure ;— but  no  matter— they  are  vanity — 
While  I  remaiuy  with  an  affection  that  b  not  vain, 

Your's, 
R.  C. 


LETTER  IV. 

MY  DfiAREST  LOVE —  Little  Jame«  Street. 

I  AM  just  come  home ;  and,  having  rested  a^ktle,  it  somehow  or 
other  came  into  my  head,  that  i  would  sit  down  and  write  you  a 
letter:  not  about  nothing,  as  you  proposed ;  but  about  some- 
thing, even  your  very  great  kindness  to  me  in  my  late  illness.  I 
am,  indeed,  not  very  apt  to  express  my  feelings,  but  I  havs 
them  very  keen,  both  to  good  and  evil ;  and  the  last  to  a  great 
£eiult,  for  which  I  desire  to  humble  myself  very  low  before  God, 
and  very  sincerely  before  you  and  all  I  know.  But  alloy  belongs 
to  human  excellence:  even  the  great  generosity  of  your 
temper,  and  the  exquisite  tenderness  of  your  affectionate  feel- 
ings, therefore,  sometimes  suffer  an  ecUpse,  that  should  very 
transiently  appear  in  this  letter.  In  this  respect,  I  will  write  a 
letter  about  nothing. 

I  think  I  cannot  see  you  before  Sunday,  without  deranging  my 
afiairs;  and  therefore  particularly  request  you  and  the  children 
may  be  in  town  on  Saturday  morning.  Though  I  miss  your  pre- 
sent society,  which  is  always  so  pleasant  to  me;  yet  I  rejoice 
that  I  part  with  it  so  much  to  the  advantage  of  your  health  and 
spirits.- 


LETTER  V. 

MY   DEAR  LOVE — 

As  I  told  you  I  should  write  but  once  a  week,  I  don't  know  whe- 
ther you  expect  a  letter  so  soon ;  but  I  always  vrish  to  be  better 
than  yonr  expectation. 
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You  know  I  am  a  very  bad  out-of-doors  man :  and  therefore 
have  always  wanted  to  come  back  tbe  first  day ;  and,  after  that, 
counted  the  number  of  days  till  I  expect  to  return.  It  is  exactly 
so  now :  for,  though  I  have  had  fine  weather,  and  nothing  un- 
pleasant has  occurred,  and  I  have  spent  this  day  in  new  and 
most  pleasant  company,  and  we  have  been  seeing  fine  sights:  yet 
I  tell  you  my  dispensation  b  so  far  from  being  at  an  end,  that  I 
still  view  every  thing  under  a  melancholy  aspect,  and  read  nothing 
but  a  sentence  of  death  written  on  every  thing,  because  deeply 
impressed  on  my  Wgd.  But  nobody  here,  1  $un  sure,  discovers 
it :  yet  I  feel  it  sMKrelief  to  say  it  to  you. 

This  sentence  of  death,  I  am  compelled  to  say,  works  well.  It 
works  with  me,  as  the  Apostle  tells  us  it  did  with  him — That  we 
should  not  trust  in  ourselves,  but  in  God.  I  perceive  clearly,  that 
the  REFINER  sits  watching  his  gold  during  the  process,  and 
makes  the  fire  merely  purifying.  I  am  only  sorry,  that,  while  I 
see  no  end  to  this  process,  I  should  so  much  wish  to  see  the 
end.  I  do  not  yet  take  pleasure  in  infirmities  and  distresses,  as 
St.  Paul  did ;  but  I  am  trying  to  learn. 

It  was  with  much  difficulty  we  reached  here  on  Tuesday.  At 
Royston  we  heard  of  a  curious  Cave,  which  we  stopped  to  see. 
It  vras  made  by  a  pious  Lady,  several  hundred  years  ago ;  who 
thought,  like  a  pious  friend  of  ours,  that  it  was  better  to  shut 
herself  up  in  a  hole  than  enjoy  the  fresh  air.  She  therefore  got 
down  by  a  long  ladder  into  this  subterraneous  Chapel ;  and,  with 
her  own  hands,  has  carved  the  walls  all  round  into  saints,  cnici- 
fixes,  and  scripture  histories,  and  was  buried  in  the  midst  of 
them. 

Tell  brother ,  whom  you  will  see  in  a  few  days,  I  have 

read  th6  letter.  It  is  a  flagrant  attack,  that  has  been  made  upon 
him ;  it  will  disturb  him — but  labour,  want,  and  pain  are  the 
beaten  roads  to  greatness.  The  Lord  said  to  Abraham,  Get  out 
"-get  out,  to  a  land  that  I  will  shew  thee! 

I  have  been  much  with  Mr. .     He  is  a  very  extraordinary 

man — for  sense,  learning,  and  piety.  He  talks  away  upon  the 
immense  satisfaction,  which  a  pleasant  wife  affords  her  husband; 
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and  ondertook  to  say  to-day»  that  I  should  not  he^te  a  momeot 
to  give  up  a  kingdom  to  retain  mine.  Now  a  kingdom  is  so  poor 
a  thing,  that  I  think  he  might  be  right — but  what  would  it  hare 
been,  have  he  said  a  pinb-applbI 

Thursday  morning 1  thought  it  best  to  leave  off  last  oight, 

when  a  vein  of  nonsense  was  opened ;  and  therefore  begin  again 
this  morning  to  add  a  line  before  we  set  off.  I  have  had  a  good 
night,  and  now  feel  willing  to  go  on.  This  shews  how  things  are 
to  us,  as  we  are  in  ourselves.  I  have  been  thinking  of  many  ex- 
pressions of  Rutherford's  this  morning,  bAie  I  was  up.  I  fed 
one  the  burden  of  the  song—*'  /  lay  niy  mm  to  rest  antkebo- 
9om  of  Omnipotence  r  While  I  can  keep  hold  of  this,  it  shall  be 
a  fine  day,  whether  it  rains,  hails,  or  shines 


LETTER  VI. 

MY   DEAR    LOVE — 

I  REALLY  cannot  believe  I  am  under  a  moral  obh'gation  to 
write  on  Wednesday,  that  you  may  read  on  Thursday,  when  I 
hope  to  see  you  on  Friday.  But,  please  to  remember  that  this 
is  among  many  other  things,  which  I  have  done ;  not  according 
to  mine,  but  accprding  to  your  opinion  and  desire.  I  say— eet 
this  down  as  one  among  others,  that  I  may  not  so  much  stand 
in  the  book  as  a  debtor  but  creditor. 

I  got  down  better  than  I  expected,  though  not  well,  I  have 
been  to  see  your  sister,  who  is  very  thankful  that  the  Gospel  is 
likely  to  meet  her  so  advantageously  in  the  Church.  Indeed  I 
hope  it  will  be  highly  beneficial  to  many. 

Tell  my  little  daughter  I  have  given  her  a  great  character, 
which  she  must  strive  to  maintain.  Also  tell  her  MAMMA,  that 
I  have  been  describing  the  lamentable  state  of  idolatry  in  her 
heart — old  idob — new  idols — ^and  which  there  is  now  every 
opportunity  of  enjoying  while  I  am  away  to  make  room.  But, 
while  I  am  away  and  make  room,  and  leave  more  leisure,  I  pray 
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that  you  may  be  able  to  improve  it  by  praymg  for  yourself  and 
for  me.  Time  is  short,  and  every  real  and  imaginary  idol  will 
soon  be  taken  away ;  and  then  let  us  seriously  consider  what 
WILL  BE  left:  or,  as  the  Prophet  asks.  What  toill  ye  do  in 
the  end  thet^eaf? 


LETTER  VII. 

MY   OEASEST  LOVE — 

-Though  you  hatw.two  letters  of  mine  unanswered,  and  though 
I  have  nothing  to  say,  yet  I  will  take  a  few  moments,  which 
ought  to  be  embraced  for  becollbction,  to  write  to  you* 
So  that  you  will  do  well  to  recollect,  that  this  letter  comes 
neither  from  a  sense  of  duty,  nor  a  matter  of  business — but  from 
a  pure  desire  of  pleasing  you :  and  you  will  recollect,  that  I 
would  rather  preach  two  Sermons,  than  write  one  letter. 

And  now  what  shall  I  say  ? — I  think  what  I  began  with  is  the 
best  subject — recollection.  Martha^^Martha — thou  art 
cartful  and  troubled  about  numy  things;  but  one  thing  it 
needful  ;  and  that  one,  needful  as  it  is,  will  be  forgotten,  if 
we  do  not  set  aside  a  portion  of  our  time  for  the  purpose.  I 
feel  that  all  I  know  and  all  I  teach,  will  do  nothing  for  my  own 
soul,  if  I  spend  my  time,  as  most  people  do,  in  business  or 
company— even  the  best  company.  My  soul  starves  to  death 
in  the  best  company;  and  God  is  often  lost  in  prayers  and 
ordinances.  Enter  into  thy  dumber^  said  he,  and  shut  thy  door 
about  thee!  Some  words  in  Scripture  are  very  emphatical. 
Shu  thy  door  means  much :  it  means — shut  out,  not  only  non- 
sense, but  business — not  only  the  company  abroad,  but  the 
company  at  home :  It  means — let  thy  poor  soul  have  a  little  vest 
and  lefireshment ;  and  God  have  opportunity  to  speak  to  thee 
io  a  small  still  voice,  or  he  will  speak  in  thunder. 

You  and  I,  my  Love,  ought  to  understand  this,  who  have 
heard  the  loud  voice  so  often,  in  so  many  ways.  I  am  persuaded 
the  Lord  would  have  spoken  more  softly,  if  we  would  have 
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«jbtf  the  door:  nor  do  I  believe  the  children  would  have  fUha 
into  the  fire  nor  oat  of  the  window,  in  the  mean  time.  Let  us, 
I  say,  thmk  of  this :  for  who  can  tell  what  the  next  loud  call 
may  say?  It  has  called  for  our  children  already ,  and  it  may 
next  call  for  us. 

But  I  will  not  press  this  subject,  for  I  recollect  your  spirits 
are  weak.  However,  go  into  thy  chamber,  and  shut  the  door— « 
and  pray  for  me,  that,  ^er  I  have  preached  so  often  to  this 
people,  I  may  not  be  left  to  undo  in  privfite^  what  I  am 
labouring  to  do  in  public. 

Be  sure,  while  I  ask  you  never  to  forget  me  fai  your  prayers^  * 
that  you  are  never  forgotten  in  mine — such  as  they  are  (and 
which  I  often  fear  are  more  calculated  to  affiront  God  than 
please  him:)  but  pray  I  must,  and  I  know  that  I  do  not  pra^ 
in  vain,  nor  can  ^ou- 


LETTER  VIII. 

MY    DEAR   LOVE— 

I  KNOW  you  will  be  most  happy  to  hear  that  my  health  keeps 
improving.  You  know  I  am  subject,  at  the  best  (especially 
after  studying  hard)  to  feel  sinkings  and  distressing  depressioos, 
that  are  quite  foreign  to  my  natural  animation :  but  I  know 
nothing  of  them,  since  I  have  been  out  of  town.  Thb  is  a  complete 
argument,  that  I  am  better  for  coming.  This  help  to  my  s]nrits 
is  also  increased,  by  the  satisfaction  I  have  in  my  mind,  at  all 

times,  that  it  was  the  will  of  God  I  should  come 

This  a  beautiful  place,  and  has  fine  air :  but  as  for  study, 
which  I  promised  myself  in  so  still  a  place  and  with  such  a  good 
library,  it  is  impossible.  My  determinations  are  as  strong  as 
most  men's,  as  you  know :  and,  if  I  lived  constantly  here,  I 
would  put  them  in  full  execution,  whatever  was  the  consequence; 
but,  for  a  sojourner  of  two  or  three  weeks,  he  has  but  one  part 
or  project,  and  that  is  to  be  packing  up,  and  getting  off  as  fasf 
as  he  can  for  his  poor  soul's  sake. 
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Every  thing  I  see  every  where  tends  to  prove  and  fix  me  in  my 

rdigious  views  and  principles.    I  see  but  one  difficulty,  and  that 

is  to  determine  wliether  careless  men  are  more  fools  or  madmen. 

Verify,  that,  which  is  done,  says  the  Psalmbt,  on  earth,  God  doth 

it  hinuelf:  and,  verily,  that,  which  be  doth,  he  doth  by  the 

Gospel ;  for  where  it  is  not  in  influence,  there  is  nothing  but 

tearing  up  the  boweb  of  the  earth  to  cast  in  the  face  of  heaven. 

Collieries  and  Founderies,  with  the  tremendous  blasts  which  they 

force  into  them  day  and  night,  resemble  nothing  but  Hell ;   and 

tbe  men  in  bvbry  respect  suit  the  plaoe,  which  at  night  makes 

the  country  seem  on  fire  for  miles  round.    The  horrid  yelb  they 

make  when  an  operation  takes  place,  joined  to  the  roaring  of  the 

flames  and  engines,  is  up  to  any  thing  in  poetry  or  imagination ; 

and,  therefore,  as  you  must  understand,  met  my  mind  and 

detained  my  attention,  when  the  Ladies  and  some  of  the  Gentle* 

men  were  glad  to  retire.    But  the  worst  is,  in  these  scenes  and 

in  the  chambers  of  the  most  delicate  work,  all—- all  is  wickedness*- 

boys  and   girls^men   and  women,  mixed    and    half-naked — 

corrupt  and  corrupting.    Tliis  is  a  moral  stench,  as  well  as  a 

natural  one ;  and  I  have  lived  to  deplore  a  great  manufactory  on 

many  solid  grounds.    Yet  have  I  plainly  discovered  some  dirty 

greasy  angels — men  whose  black  faces  beam  with  heavenly  light. 

Had  I  seen  these  assume  wings,  and  become  white  as  snow,  and 

mount  toward  heaven,  I  should  not  have  felt  that  half  so  great 

an  act  of  power  had  been  put  forth. 

Tbe  Lord  clothe  you  with  hb  Divine  Power!  I  will  pray 

earnestly  for  you :  but  remember  it  is  our  joint  work ;  and  it 

shall  prevail,  till  we  shall  need  to  pray  no  more,  and  I  no  more 

remain  your  affectionate  Husband,  but  your  fellow-Heir,  and 

Brother,  in  everlasting  life. 

R.C. 


LETTER  IX. 

MY  DEAB  LOVE — 

Pleasing  is  a  nice  art:   it  requires  nice  pencilling:   daubing 
wont  do.    Shade  after  shade^-neither  one  thing  nor  another. 
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but  EVERY  THING  makes  a  picture.  A  man  must  neither  be 
contented y  when  bis  wife  is  absent,  nor  discontented.  His  fiunilj 
must  be  in  peace,  that  his  wife  may  be  happy :  but  she  is  veiy 
onhappy,  if  it  b !  Woe  betide  her,  if  her  servants  are  well  and 
peaceable,  and  her  children  well  and  asleep— Husband  contented 
with  his  lot,  &c.  &c. !  Unfortunately  for  you,  this  is  the  case,  and 
you  are  much  to  be  pitied — but  let  this  be  your  consolation, 
that  there  are  unhappier  women  on  earth.  To  be  serious — what 
I  wrote  respecting  our  quietism  was  to  make  YOU  quiet,  happy, 
and  satisfied :  it  was  to  make  you  enjoy  better  your  present 
moment.  We  are  not  so  well  without  you  as  you  seem  to  think. 
I  can  assure  you  that  whatever  be  the  case  of  servants — or 
children,  who  are  too  young  to  distinguish  between  their  right 
hand  and  left,  and  to  whom  friends  and  enemies  are  the  same — 
I  can  assure  you,  with  the  greatest  truth,  that,  with  you,  I  have 
OFTEN  wbhed  to  share  some  of  my  most  pleasant  moments — and 
that  ought  to  suffice  a  wife.- 

LETTER  X. 

MY   DEAB  LOVE— 

I  don't  know  if  there  is  not  something  absurd,  in  my  writing 
you  a  letter,  which  perhaps  you  will  not  receive  many  hours 
before  I  should  see  you  myself:  but,  as  I  did  not  write,  as  I 
intended,  on  Friday,  I  thought  you  might  be  uneasy  if  the  post 
did  not  deliver  one  on  Monday.  I  have  rode  66  miles  to-day ; 
and  am  too  much  tired  for  any  company  except  yours;  for  that 
would  contribute,  at  thb  moment,  to  my  rest,  as  well  as  pleasure. 
Indeed  you  have  become  too  necessary  to  me,  and  sometimes 
occupy  my  mind  in  too  vivid  a  degree;  and  perhaps  it  is  ex- 
pedient that  this  should  be  abated,  and  ought  to  be 

Well — I  have  said  this,  to  let  you  see  I  am  capable  of  meeting 
your  ideas,  more  than  (from  the  interference  of  clogs  and  impedi- 
ments) some  are  ready  to  suppose.  However,  affliction  has  made 
me,  under  divine  influence,  a  much  softer  creature  than  hereto- 
Ibre ;  and  I  think  others  will  perceive  it,  as  well  as  you. 
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I  am  sensibly  alive  to  your  regard  and  affection  toward  me, 
whidi  bas  been  only  too  great ;  and  demands  a  return,  which  the 
quantity  of  bone  put  into  my  frame  is  too  apt  to  prevent  ma 
fram  properly  making :  this  must  be  my  excuse  to  my  sweet 
wife  when  I  grieve  her. 

The  subject  of  self-denial  has  much  occupied  my  mind  of  late. 
It  is  a  matter  that  cannot  be  too  often  considered,  that  real 
bappinessy  health,  order,  peace,  and  beauty  depend  on  sblf- 
DENIAL.  If  nature,  in  its  wild  state  and  wishes  and  indulgent 
sensualities,  is  to  be  humoured,  a  dose  of  poison  is  brewing — a 
seonige  for  the  fooFs  back  is  preparing — like  drunkards,  who  sit 
down  in  good  humour  to  tipple,  but  soon  proceed  to  black  eyes. 

"  No  man  e*er  foond  a  happy  life  by  diance, 
Or  3^wn*d  it  into  being  with  a  wiih." 

Even  the  kmgdam  of  ktaun  siiffereth  violence^  and  the  viokni 
only  take  it  hyfwce^  So  that  perfect  peace  must  be  won  by 
peipetual  war— and  the  health  of  the  spirit  by  the  death  of 
THE  FLESH.  There  are,  indeed,  some  who  pretend  to  have 
&covered  a  cheaper  way  of  obtaioing  these  things ;  but  I  never 
yet  met  with  one  who  could  show  his  bargain :  so  that  I  have 
fiesh  evidence  of  my  old  maxim— That  religion  will  cost  us  some- 
thing, but  the  want  of  it  infinitely  more. 

I  Wj^  however,  these  things,  as  much  to  call  my  own  mind  to 
leooilection  as  yours.  And  we  cannot  assist  one  another  too 
mucfa  in  this  way 

LETTER  XI. 

MT  DBAEEST  LOVE—  little  James  Stiitt 

We  are  all  led  Dioie  by  our  feeliogs  than  our  judgments,  and 
•aBAtimes  even  than  our  duty :  and  theiefore  I  gratify  mine  in 
Wfitiog  to  you,  when  I  should  be  otherwise  employed ;  and,  even 
though  I  think  it  probable  I  shall  deliver  the  letter  myself  to- 
morrow mormng— but  I  have  suflfered  much  last  night  on  your 
icoounty  or  father  on  my  own.    Dr.  U.  said  some  things  last 
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night  on  the  danger  of  such  complaints  as  yours ;  and,  though  it 
was  but  general  conversation,  I  began  to  make  something  out  of 
it.  You  know  what  the  crael  ingenuity  of  the  imagination  is,  so 
that  I  lay  awake  last  night ;  or,  I  may  say,  stood  on  a  precipice 
from  which  I  did  not  dare  to  look  down,  and  from  which,  like 
a  man  fixed  by  enchantment,  I  could  not  remove. 

You  must  know  how  fondly  we  imagine,  that,  if  we  were 
PRESENT  with  a  sick  friend,  they  would,  somehow  or  other,  be  \ 
in  less  danger.    This  is  constantly  my  feeling,  for  my  anxiety 
abates  when  I  see  you ;  especially  since  you  seemed  to  go  forward. 

I  have  always  felt,  that,  if  I  could  see  my  CHILDREN  taken  to 
Abraham's  bosom — then  I  should  wbh  you  not  so  much  to  call 
it  their  death  as  their  escape — and  comfort  myself;  but  I  do 
not  feel  this  respecting  YOU,  I  am  too  much  interested:  and 
always  recur  to  the  consideration  *'  What  must  /  do  ?  Whither 
must  /  go  ?  " — and  this  thought  so  much  affects  me,  that,  con- 
sidering I  ought  to  prepare  for  public  service,  I  ought  not  to 
write  nor  think  any  more  at  present  on  the  subject.  ^   * 


LETTER  XII. 


MY    DEAREST   LOVE— 

In  all  things  that  respect  your  present  journey,  your  health  is  to 
be  first  considered,  and  then  your  pleasure.  I  shall  agam  say, 
let  not  my  desire  to  see  you  prevent  your  enjoying  either  to 
the  utmost  of  your  wish  or  judgment :  but,  when  I  say  this,  do 
not  suppose  I  therefore  am  unconcerned  whether  you  come 
home  or  no.  I  have  never  had  such  a  feeling  for  a  moment  since 
you  left  me ;  and  I  pray  God  nothing  may  ever  arise  to  cause  it 
to  exist,  for  any  unltappy  interval,  however  short.  Come  home 
whenever  you  see  it  proper:  and,  if  I  can  give  you  another 
journey  with  myself  this  year,  I  will.  You  may  depend  upon 
it  I  shall  be  doubly  watchful  over  the  children,  and  be  very 
faithful  to  my  promise  to  tell  you  truly  the  state  of  affiiirs. 
Your  little  daughter  goes  to  Church  three  times  a  day,  much 
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in  the  spirit  of  too  many  of  my  hearers.  She,  howerer,  behaves 
▼ery  well.  I  suppose  you  must  be  weary,  by  this  time,  of  lookiog 
on  the  sea.  Endeavour,  therefore,  to  turn  your  eyes  to  a  greater 
ocean,  and 

*'  Walk  thonglitful  on  the  silent,  solemn  shore, 
Of  that  vast  Ocean  yon  must  sail  so  soon ! " 

I  am  highly  gratified  in  hearing  from  you ;  but  should  rather 
you  would  come  than  send.  The  workmen  will  have  finished 
very  soon,  and  all  things  be  ready  for  your  reception. 

While  my  house  is  setting  in  order,  I  cannot  look  on  any  part 
vrithout  thinking  of  what  must  follow,  and  may  very  soon— 
nau  shali  dUy  and  not  Ike.  The  great  Mr.  Howe  has  written 
a  long  and  fine  discourse  on  ^^  the  Vanity  of  Man :"  should  we 
think  thu  necessary  ?  Nor  would  it  be  so,  were  men  sober; 
but  means  must  be  used  to  convince  drunken  men,  that  they  are 
Dot  only  drunken  but  dying  men. 

Pray  make  use  of  your  present  leisure  for  winding  up  your 
minds  in  spirituals.  Every  thing  else  (that  is  not  necessary  for 
the  pilgrimage)  is  worse  than  folly.  It  is  one  grand  advantage 
in  death,  that  we  shall  get  clear  of  these  rocks  and  sands  for  ever. 
In  the  mean  time,  there  is  one  rock  here,  upon  which  a  man 
may  stand  and  smile. 

The  Lord  bless  you,  my  Dear  Creature,  and  him,  with  you, 
who  remains,  &c.  &c. 


LETTER  XIII. 

>You  cannot  think  how  much  I  felt  in  leaving  you  in  that 
folitaiy  place,  so  like  exile;  and  though  I  wish  you  to  stay  as 
long  as  you  feel  it  necessary  for  the  child,  yet  I  shall  be  glad  to 
hear  that  you  feel  it  no  longer  so.  The  children  are  quite  well, 
and  our  little  son  has  quite  forgotten  you  and  me  and  the  whole 
worid,  by  reason  of  a  new  hoop  which  he  trundles  without  ceas- 
ing. It  would  be  well  if  new  trifles  and  old  ones  were  confined 
to  children  of  his  age. 
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I  got  well  soon  after  I  got  home :  but  it  was  not  an  unprofitabk 
journey  to  me;  for  I  had  time  at  Crysal  to  wind  up  by  reflec- 
tion.— Life  is  hurried  through  in  business,  and  I  cannot  abstract 
enough  for  my  soul's  health.  I  advise  you  when  your  attentioa 
to  the  child  can  be  remitted,  to  use  your  sohtude  for  the  same 
purpose. 

The  paiuters  finish  to  morrow.  I  never  think  of  repairing  the 
house  we  have,  but  it  occurs  that  we  are  but  covering  our  coffin, 
or  making  a  place  to  die  iu.  Before  we  shall  need  another 
painting,  we  shall  both  be  of  darker  hue  than  the  waUs  we  leave. 
But,  perhaps,  this  is  too  gloomy  a  strain  to  be  continued ;  and, 
therefore,  let  me  rather  say  we  shall  have  left  a  poor  clay  tene- 
ment, too  old  to  repair,  for  a  house  not  made  with  hands,  eternal 
in  the  heavens. 

In  short,  despair  and  hope  are  the  fundamentals  of  Christi- 
anity— that  b,  to  despair  of  keeping  or  repairing  that  which 
MUST  FALL,  and  to  hope  for  that  which  will  satisfy  and 

NEVER  FAIL.— 


LETTER  XIV. 


-I  said  to  myself,  last  Thursday,  when  an  insect  flew  between 
us,  and  left  a  slight  sting — I  said,  **  I  know  when  I  have  rode 
five  miles  from  town  the  sting  will  be  gone,  and  nothing  but 
HONEY  remain:"  and  so  it  was;  and  therefore,  my  Dear  Crea- 
ture, make  yourself  quite  happy  respecting  me.  I  am  as  well  as 
when  I  left  town,  and  have  every  reason  to  believe  I  shall  return 
to  town  better  than  I  expected.  We  shall  travel  slowly.  Mrs. 
—  is  pretty  well.  We  rode  together  very  pleasantly,  as  you 
may  suppose :  but  clouds  threatened  the  horseman  ;  and,  there* 
fore,  while  the  christian  conversed  very  excellently  on  divine 
things,  I  often  observed  the  woman  anxious  about  her  husband 
and  child.  Several  new  sights  and  objects  make  me  daily  wish 
you  were  with  me ;  for  you  have  byes,  and  I  could  shew  you 
what  you  would  enjoy.      Yet,  after  all,  beautiful  scenes  and 
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beautiful  pictures  are  all  trifles  that  will  not  last  long.  Nothiog 
will  last,  but  what  is  intelligent.  The  finest  mutes  upon 
earth  soon  become  nothing:  they  are  a  body,  but  a  dead  one? 
they  want  that,  which  b  the  soul  of  every  thing— intblli- 
OENCB ;  and  the  soul  of  intelligenoe  is  eelioion. 

I  have  made  many  observations  about  travelling,  which  you 
will  one  day  hear.  You  ought  to  be  satisfied,  that  I  let  TOU 
into  all  things  in  the  "  closkt"  that  respect  myself. 

I  thank  you  for  your  kind  letter.  I  mean  to  preserve  it,  and  to 
pray  that  you  may  he  long  preserved  to  me;  for  yov  do  not 
tremble  at  the  idea  of  losmg  me,  more  than  I  do  in  retun.— « 


LETTER  XV. 

MT   DEAE   LOVE— 

I  JUST  scribble  a  line  to  say  that  I  am  going  on  in  my  journey 
very  well.  I  have  also  considenible  advantage  m  travelling  with 
a  man — for  a  tender,  feeble  Lady  could  not  labour  so  much.  I 
make  him  read  out  aloud  in  the  chaise,  which  he  also  feels  an 
advantage :  so  that  I  travel  with  Pascal — Adam— Maclaurin — ^and 
the  BiUe.    Now  I  say  a  ladt  could  not  afibrd  this. 

But,  with  all  these  advantages,  I  am  ready  to  aeknowledge, 
that  fhe  want  of  youe  company  makes  a  terrible  void.  How 
many  tender  things  have  I  lost!— with,  now  and  then,  a  good 
thing,  t.  e.  a  bit  of  oratory,  a  scrap  of  literature,  a  shred  of  poetry, 
and  a  cup  of  peculiarities.  Some  of  these  peculiars  do  not  so 
wdl  please  alone ;  but,  when  mixed  up,  they  are  not  unpleasing 
to  my  taste.  I  assure  you  I  often  think  of  you  in  the  mass  as  a 
CHABACTEE,  (and  a  character  you  certainly  are)  that  I  am 
delighted  with.  For,  as  in  a pieceof  music  which  we  excessively 
adanre,  there  are,  now  and  then,  some  grunting  minors ;  yet, 
these,  mixed  up  with  sweet  returning  concords,  add  greatly  to  the 
harmony  upon  the  whole.  But  don't,  from  what  I  say  here,  put 
In  any  more  minors  than  usual — as  a  little  goes  a  great  way ! 

But  now  I  am  so  angry  at  the  strain  of  my  mind,  that  I  will 
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write  DO  more*  I  am  quite  surprised  at  myself  to  reflect  (thoogfa 
I  have  koowu  myself  many  years  too)  that,  with  a  weighty  con* 
cent  on  my  mind,  and  upon  which  my  heart  has  sent  up  many 
requests,  I  should  be  so  sportive  and  gay.  But  it  is  my  very  na- 
ture to  be  gay,  as  it  is  some  others  to  be  gloomy ;  and  it  bring* 
me  into  many  a  snare — and  I  can  only  say — The  Lord  paHLom 
thy  servant  in  this  thing  ! 


LETTERS 


FROM 


MR.   CECIL  TO   HIS  SON  ISRAEL, 


LETTER  I. 

MY    DEAR   BOY — 

X  WAS  much  pleased  with  your  letter  to  your  sister ;  and  indeed 
it  gave  great  satisfaction  to  all  our  family,  particularly  to  yoar 
Mamma.  We  rejoice  to  see  you  speak  so  like  a  man,  and  to  find 
that  you  so  rightly  estimate  the  value  of  your  situation  at  schooL 
For  you  are  now  a  bee  in  a  garden :  nor  can  you  possibly  con- 
ceive what  advantage  you  will  reap  from  what  you  now  gather ; 
for  though  tliis  is  not  the  whole  of  what  you  are  to  learn,  it  it 
so  essential  a  part  that  it  will  add  power  and  lustre  to  tlie  rest.  I 
have  been  turning  over  a  great  number  of  books  at  different 
shops,  to  find  one  to  send  to  you,  but  I  never  met  with  more 
disappointment. 
I  wish  you  to  attend  to  a  correct  habit  of  writing. 
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Thus  iar  respecting  literature :  but,  let  me  again  and  again 
mind  you,  that,  great  as  that  is,  both  that  and  every  thing  else 
are  but  dmtg  mtd  dross  to  the  excellency  of  the  knowledge  of 
Christ.  Upon  that,  all  for  time  and  eternity  hangs !  Pray  there- 
fore, my  Dear  Child,  to  the  Holy  Spirit,  to  give  you  this  life  and 
light  in  your  heart.  I  have  sent  you  a  sermon  I  have  published  to 
the  children  of  St.  John's — I  wish  you  to  read  it  carefully 


LETTER  II. 

MY    DEAR  ISRAEL —  Feb.  1802. 

Tour  Mama  received  your  letter  at  the  time  I  was  at 


She  is  greatly  satisfied  that  you  so  tenderly  remember  what  I 
said  to  you.  The  truth  is,  my  Dear,  that  your  mind  is  greatly 
improved,  and  we  cannot  but  notice  it  and  rejoice  in  it ;  and  you 
may  depend  upon  it  we  shall  not  fril  to  encourage  a  right  dispo- 
sition, to  the  utmost  of  our  power.  Your  attention  to  me,  par- 
ticularly, has  been  marked  by  every  one  in  the  family,  as  well  as 
myself. 

There  is  a  point  you  should  never  lose  sight  of— that,  when  a 
youth  takes  ill  courses,  he  begins  to  be  shy  of  his  parents,  that  is, 
of  his  only  true  and  fast  friends:  he  secretly  forms  connections 
with  bfoken,  if  not  dangerous  reeds ;  and  often  plunges  thereby 
into  difficulties  and  disappointments,  that  his  real  friends  cannot 
help  him  out  of.  I  am  rejoiced  to  see  you  take  the  contrary 
eourse. 

I  marked  that  wise  and  dutiful  confidence,  with  which  you 
Heated  me ;  and  that  jealousy  you  had,  as  to  how  yon  stood  in 
mg  mind.  Watch  against  any  thing  which  may  damp  and  impede 
this  early  friendship  with  your  truest  friend,  and  you  will  prosper. 

Our  family  and  friends  are  well,  except ,  who  is  daily  getting 

worse;  but  then  what  is  that  to  her? — She  has  fought  the  good 
fight ;  and  is  only  waiting  a  little  kvnger  for  her  crown  of  glory. — 

VOL.  I.  I 
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See  what  a  bletsed  thing  it  is,  to  be  ready  to  meet  what  we  all 
MUST  meet.    A  king  is  a  beggar,  compared  to  a  Christian. 

Present  my  kindest  regards  to  Mr.  < •     Be  careful  to  keep 

up  your  character  with  that  excellent  man  and  firiend.    Be  also 
assured  that  I  remain. 

Your  very  affectionate  Father, 

B.C. 


LETTER   III. 


MY   DEAR   BOY — 

Nothing  can  lie  nearer  my  heart  than  your  welfare;  and  no- 
thing rejoices  me  so  much  as  to  observe  your  miud  take  a 
solid  turn,  and  think  of  the  things  that  belong  to  your  peace. 

I  hope  you  have  recovered  from  your  childish  habits,  and  are 
joming  in  my  design  of  building  yourself  up  for  life.  I  shall  re- 
joice to  assist  you,  but.  I  cannot  do  it  if  you  do  not  work  at 
school,  and  serve  yourself— 


LETTER   IV. 


MY    DEAR   ISRAEL — 

We  received  your  letter;  and  should  have  sent  you  word,  had 
you  not  written,  about  coming  home. 

You  know  I  am  very  particular  about  keeping  time ;  and  have 
always  seen  proper  to  oppose  that  vagrant  custom  of  leaving 
school  before  it  is  ended,  or  going  after  it  begins.  But  there  are 
some  cases  which  make  it  as  proper  to  break  a  general  rule  of 
expedience,  as  at  other  times  to  keep  it ;  and,  therefore,  as  I  wish 

to  see  you  before  I  set  out  on  my  journey  to I  wish  Mr. 

•■         to  permit  you  to  come  home  on  the  13th, 

I  hope  you  will  be  careful  to  conduct  yourself  with  great  indus- 
try and  propriety,  while  you  are  at  school.   Never  complain  that 
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your  employinent  is  arduous ;  since  I  have  obsenred  that  constant 
employment,  not  only  stretches  the  powersi  bat  that,  next  to  the 
grace  of  God,  it  is  the  best  prevention  of  vice. 

B^  of  God  to  give  you  his  blessing,  and  depend  upon  roy 
prayers  meeting  yours, 

Who  remain,  &c. 


LETTER   V. 

My    dear   ISRAEL — 

I  WAS  glad  to  hear  from  you,  though  no  particular  business  oc- 
curred ;  especially  as  you  could  send  me  an  account  of  your  being 
trusted  with  the  care  of  others.  You  may  see  yourself,  what  I 
could  not  help  remarking,  that,  as  people  rise  in  character,  eveiy 
body  owns  it.    A  little  while  ago  you  were  so  boyish,  that  I 

could  not  trust  you  to  yourself  at but  was  forced  to  limit 

you  to  the  view  of  my  window.  Now  you  can  )>e  trusted  with 
the  care  of  others;  and  from  a  bad  rank-and-file,  have  become  a 
captain. 

May  you  go  forward,  roy  Dear  Child,  in  the  best  progress,  till 
you  become  an  Israel  indeed,  that  is  a  Prince  prevailing  with 
God. 

I  musit  just  mention  here,  that  it  must  give  me  always  great 
l^easure  to  afford  you  any  gratification  that  is  not  inconsistent 
with  my  plan  and  views ;  and,  though  I  am  obliged  to  object  to 
your  proposal  of  going  to  •— — *  yet  my  reasons  are  strong ;  and  I 
know  that  the  credit  you  will  give  me  for  their  being  solid  will 
satisfy  you. 

Both  your  Mama  and  myself  were  much  gratified  with  your 
dutiful  and  just  remarks  on  your  past  life.  Indeed,  most  of  us 
must  reflect  in  the  same  way,  when  we  reflect  justly.  But  you  are 
young,  and  I  hope  and  pray  that  you  may  begin  early  to  turn 
away  from  sin  and  vanity  to  the  living  God — then,  of  course,  you 
will  be  closely  united  to  us  in  this  and  a  better  world. 

The  moment  this  divine  principle,  which  we  call  grace,  be- 
gins to  work  like  leaven  in  the  mass,  it  will  refine  and  exalt,  till 

I  2 
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the  subject  rises,  not  only  above  his  fellows,  but  above  faimselC 
He  climbs  an  eraiDence,  and  sees  a  prospect  which  sublimes  his 
character;  or  as  the  Scriptures  express  it,  it  grows  night  and  d^jf, 
though  a  man  knoweth  not  how,  nor  to  what  he  is  advancing. 

There  are  some  surprising  instances  of  it  already  in  this  dark 
and  long  neglected  place.  More,  I  trust,  will  be  added ;  and, 
whenever  one  appears,  it  is  evidently  the  Lord's  doing,  and  nutr^ 
velious  in  the  discerning  eye. 

Your  Mama  and  Sisters  unite  in  love — God  bless  you,  my 
Dear.  Forget  not  to  pray  to  Him  for  his  grace,  in  which  I  will 
join  you, 

Who  remain 

Your  very  affectionate  Father. 


LETTER  VI. 


MY    DEAR    CHILD — 

Whether  you  hear  from  us  soon  or  late,  you  may  always  de- 
pend upon  it  you  are  not  forgotten  or  neglected  by  us.  You 
have  given  us  additional  reasons  for  wishing  to  communicate  with 
you ;  and  I  assure  you  that  both  your  Mama  and  myself  think 
and  speak  of  you  with  great  satisfaction  at  all  times.  You  see» 
my  Dear,  the  happiness  that  always  attends  right  conduct; 
and,  as  you  live,  you  will  see  this  more  and  more.  Now,  my 
Dear,  let  us  find,  that  you  are  making  a  progress  in  well  doing — 

that  you  are  daily  cultivating  Mr. 's  good  opinion.    You  have 

this  encouragement  to  attempt  it,  not  only  that  you  will  be  sure 
to  succeed,  if  you  really  try  ;  but,  also,  that  the  good  opuiion  of 
so  worthy  and  pious  a  man  will  always  be  an  honour  to  you. 

Above  all,  my  Dear,  let  it  never  be  off  your  mind,  that  the 
blessing  of  the  Lord,  only  maktth  trtUy  rich.  His  good  will  is 
happiness  in  this  world,  and  in  that  which  is  to  come.  Seek,  and 
you  shall Jind-^knock,  and  it  shall  he  opened.  If  all  the  world 
were  your  friends  and  Hb  not,  you  must  be  a  miserable  wretch. 
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now  and  eternally.    Therefore  seek  the  Lord  while  he  may  he 
Jound:  call  upon  him,  while  he  is  near.     Your  Mama  will  write 
soon.     In  the  mean  time,  she  prays  that  God  may  bless  and  pre- 
serve you,  in  which  I  heartily  join,  who 

*^  Remain^  &c.  &c. 


LETTER  VIL 

MY   DEAR   CHILD— 

I  RECEIVED  your  two  epistles,  which  prove  you  are  very  impor- 
tant or  very  imM|toinate.  Know^  also,  that  if  I  wrote  the 
LATTER  END  of  fli  week  instead  of  the  beginning,  it  would 
be  in  full  time  to  settle  whether  you  should  come  home  a  day 
sooner  or  later  than  usual.  I  humbly  conceive,  therefore,  there 
has  been  no  delay ;  though  much  business  has  pressed  on  my 
part. 

I  should  also  remind  you,  that  you  should  never  depart  from 
school,  in  that  idle  and  slabbering  manner,  in  which  some  scho- 
lars, (I  mean  blockheads)  are  permitted  to  do,  who  think  of  run- 
ning from  the  post  of  honour  and  improvement  to  a  Christmas 
fire  and  plumb-pudding ;' but  that,  instead  of  this,  you  should 
stand  the  last  at  your  post— or,  like  an  intelligent  traveller  on  a 
movntain,  catch  the  last  glimpse  of  the  prospect,  and  slightest 
beam  of  the  parting  day.  ^ 

Then,  on  the  sun  of  science  setting,  you  retire  to  your  friends 
It  home:  who,  in  st7CH  circumstances,  must  hail  your  ap- 
proach. May  you  thus  finish  thb  stage  of  your  life  with  reputa- 
tioD,  and  continue  to  bring  comfort  to  your  Parents  and  respect 
and  happiness  to  yourself  I 


LETTER  VIII. 

MY   DEAR   CHILD — 

I  HAVE  been  thinking  about  the  occasion  of  your  letter;  but  I 
cannot  advise  you  to  be  confirmed,  before  you  have  a  more  seri- 
ous sense  of  religion  than  I  have  yet  perceived  in  you. 
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The  mere  form  of  a  spiritual  benefit  received  or  declaration 
made,  cannot  profit  before  a  serious  intention  takes  place  in  the 
mind.  I  hope  and  pray  that  this  may  take  place  before  the  next 
Confirmation ;  but  I  have  not  seen  sufficient  evidence  of  it  io  you 
yet.  Still  if  Mr.  has  observed  anytLin|  of  the  kind,  and  there- 
fore advises  you  to  go  with  the  rest,  I  shall  be  satisfied :  and  I 
shall  leave  it  to  stand  thus. 

But  what  concerns  you  more  than  the  being  confirmed  at  this 
time,  is,  that  your  heart  should  be  impressed  with  the  vow  yov 
have  to  take  upon  yourself  therein.  Do  yon,  indeed,  mean  to 
"  renounce  the  pomps  and  vanities  of  thiaWHcked  world — the 
sinful  lusts  of  the  flesh"—and  the  tyranny  olT Satan  ?  And  yet, 
whether  you  are  outwardly  confirmed  or  not,  if  you  do  not  in 
^our  heart  renounce  these,  you  may  die  young,  and  must  lie  un- 
der the  punishment  of  the  wicked  for  ever.  Pray,  therefore,  my 
Dear  Child,  to  God,  that  he  would,  for  Christ's  sake,  keep  you» 
and  deliver  you.  Oh,  that  his  grace  may  reach  your  heart — ^that 
you  may  be  ready  to  meet  death  whenever  it  comes !  This,  my 
Dear,  is  the  great  secret  and.  discovery.  Then  it  is  that  a  man 
can  properly  say,  "I  have  found  it!  I  have  found  it!" — 
when  we  can  look  forward  and  consider  death  as  our  gain.  But, 
till  we  attain  this  by  faith  in  Christ,  all  we  can  look  at,  whether 
in  this  world  or  the  next,  is  loss,  guilt,  and  FEAR. 

God  bless  you,  my  Dear ;  and  breathe  by  his  Spirit  into  your 
heart,  till  you  come  out  another  witness  in  my  iamily  that  God  is 
with  us 


LETTER  IX. 

MY    DEAR    ISRAEL— 

Since  I  saw  you,  I  did  as  I  promised — ^i.  e.  made  what  inquiries 
I  could  for  your  future  establishment.  And  a  gentleman  in  Gray's 
Inn,  whom  you  know  not,  who  has  been  one  of  my  hearers  many 
years,  has  promised  me  to  take  you  in  the  Term  following  your 
return  from  school. 
In  the  mean  time,  it  will  be  necessary  for  you  to  work  with  all 
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jwa  might;  for  I  should  not  chuse  you  to  kave  school  till  you 
irere  a  better  Latinist.  I  would  have  you  leave  Greek  mtirely, 
and  attend  to  Cicero.  I  wish  you  to  be  able  to  read  a  Latin 
Author  readily. 

Your  brother  Jesaiah  and  yourself  are  graciously  provided  for, 
as  to  a  favourable  and  respectable  entrance  on  the  present  world; 
but,  even  that  needs  care  and  industry  to  prove  successful.  But, 
after  all  is  done,  and  however  you  may  succeed,  it  is  but  for  a 
moment;  and  an  eternity  of  joy  unspeakable,  or  of  sorrow 
mutterable  must  follow:  may  God  impress  this  consideration 
deeply  on  both  yo*  hearts ! 

Your  Mama  heutily  joins  in  wbhfaig  yon  every  blessmg,  with, 
my  Dear  Child, 

Your  afFectionate  Father, 

Nov.  1805.  R.  C. 


LETTER  X. 


MY   DEAR   ISRAEL— 

You  have  sent  to  me  and  to  your  Mama  letters  which  we  can- 
not but  approve ;  and  which  must  give  us  pleasure,  as  specimens 

of  a  right  mind.     I  am  glad  you  feel  your  situation  at  ^ 

during  our  absence  from  home,  so  pleasant;  and  I  am  only  anxi- 
ous lest  you  should  forget,  at  certain  moments,  your  own  views 
of  propriety,  and  the  necessity  of  preserving  a  character.  For 
human  nature  is  prone  to  err :  it  not  only  needs  our  own  inces- 
sant attention  to  keep  it  erect;  but  we  need  the  help  of  a  friend's 
eye,  even  to  know  when  we  err. 

I  have  no  doubt  of  your  resolution  to  be  right:  but  you  must 
watch ;  and  that  particularly  against  the  following  niistakes — 
loquacity — sanguine  admirations  and  censures— incorrect  hours 
— assuming  sentiments — and  a  loud  and  bobterous  manner  of 
talking.  All  these  are  so  remote  from  the  modest  behaviour  of 
a  young  man  of  real  merit,  that  he  might  ruin  himself  by  them, 
though  as  upright  and  well  meaning  as  possible.    Now  I  am 
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thankful  you  have  so  bright  an  example  in  the  contrary  respects 
in  Miss  M.  You  cannot  do  better  than  study  her  manners  as 
well  as  her  piety.  Desire  her  earnestly  to  point  out  to  you  where 
you  break  down ;  and  depend  upon  it,  you  must  throw  in  a  good 
deal  to  make  weight  and  arrive  at  the  real  quantum,  qn  account  of 
her  delicacy. 

There  is  another  thing  I  wish  to  warn  you  of,  which  is  of  great 
importance  to  you — I  mean  the  danger  of  letting  yourself 
DOWN.  You  have  written  a  hymn,  which  has  brought  you  re- 
putation :  all  thiii  is  well,  and  this  has  procured  you  reputadoa 
beyond  your  ability  to  keep  up  without  much  care  and  caution. 
If,  however,  on  the  contrary,  you  scribble  at  random,  and  throw 
about  your  crudities,  you  will  sink  your  reputation.  A  pike^ 
says  ^sop,  made  some  successful  attempts  in  the  met,  which 
emboldened  him  to  venture  into  the  sea,  where  he  was  at  once 
gobbled  up. 

I  have  pointed  out  the  danger— now  for  the  rbmbdt.  It  is 
both  simple  and  safe*  Let  nothing  go  Jrotn  under  yoiar  penf  hmi 
what  poshes  under  my  eye.  Beware  of  saying  '*  It  is  but  a  little 
thing.  None  but  fools  have  little  things,  which  touch  their 
characters.  Wise  men  know  that  a  small  leak  will  sink  a  laige 
ship*  Let  me,  therefore,  enjoin  it  upon  you,  to  write  nothing 
before  1  sec  you. — ^— 

1803. 
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RS.  CECIL  has  so  well  availed  herself  of  the  advantages 
afforded  hy  her  near  relation  to  our  dqmrted  friend,  in  depicting 
hb  more  domestic  feelings  and  habits,  that  I  shall  limit  my 
view  of  him  to  his  personal  and  ministerial  character* 
Ib  doing  this,  while  I  shall  communicate  occasionally  the  impres- 
sioiis  made  by  him  on  my  own  mind,  most  of  which  were  re- 
cofded  at  the  time  they  were  made,  I  shall  endeavour  to  render 
him  as  much  as  possible,  the  pourtrayer  of  his  own  character,  by 
detailing  those  descriptions  of  his  views  and  feelings  which  I 
gathered  from  him. 

Nature,  education,  and  grace  combine  to  form  and 
model  the  PERSONAL  CHARACTER  of  every  Christian.  God 
gives  to  his  reasonable  creature  such  physical  and  intellectual 
constitution  as  he  pleases :  education  and  circumstances  hide  or 
unfold,  restrain  or  mature  this  constitution :  and  grace,  while  it 
regulates  and  sanctifies  the  powers  of  the  man,  varies  its  own 
appearances  according  to  the  varieties  of  those  powers.  And  it 
is  by  the  endless  modifications  and  counteractions  of  these  prin- 
dples  that  the  Personal  Character  of  a  Christian  is  formed. 

It  might  have  been  expected  from  Mr.  Cecil's  earliest  displays 
of  character,  that  he  was  formed  to  be  an  instrument  of  extensive 
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evil  or  of  eminent  good.  There  was  a  decision — a  DARING— 
an  UNTAMEABLENESS  in  the  structure  of  his  mind  even  when 
a  boy,  combined  with  a  tone  of  authority  and  command  and  a 
talent  in  the  exercise  of  these  qualities,  to  which  the  minds  of 
bis  associates  yielded  an  implicit  subjection.  Fear  of  conse- 
quences never  entered  into  his  view.  Opposition,  especially  if 
accompanied  by  anything  like  severity  or  oppression,  awakened 
unrelenting  resistance. 

Yet  this  bold  and  untameable  spirit  was  allied  to  a  noble  and 
GENEROUS  disposition.  There  was  a  magnificence  in  his  mind/ 
While  he  was  scrupulously  delicate,  perhaps  even  to  some  excess, 
on  subjects  entrusted  to  his  secrecy,  and  on  afilairs  in  progress : 
yet  he  would  never  lend  himself  in  his  own  concerns,  or  in  those 
of  other  persons,  to  anything  that  bordered  on  artifice  and  ma- 
noeuvre :  for  he  had  a  native  and  thorough  contempt  of  whatever 
was  mean,  little,  and  equivocating.  That  '*  honesty  is  the  best 
policy^'  may  be  a  strong  or  the  prevailing  motive  for  uprightness 
with  men  of  a  lower  tone  of  character,  but  I  question  if  it  at  all 
altered  into  calculation  with  my  great  friend.  His  mind  was  too 
noble,  to  have  recourse  to  other  means  or  to  aim  at  other  ends^ 
than  those  which  he  avowed ;  and  too  intrepid  not  to  avow  those 
which  he  did  entertain,  so  far  as  might  be  required  or  expedient. 

His  temptations  were  to  the  sins  of  the  spifit,  rather  than  those 
of  the  flesh;  and  he  possessed,  all  his  life  long  a  superiority  to 
the  pleasures  of  mere  sense  not  often  seen.  He  was,  indeed* 
TEMPERATE  in  all  things — holding  his  bodily  appetites  in  entire 
subjection. 

Sympathy  with  suffering  was  an  eminent  characteristic 
of  Mr.  Cecil's  mind — a  sympathy  which  sprung  less  from  that 
softness  and  sensibility  which  are  the  ornament  of  the  female^ 
than  from  the  generosity  of  his  deposition.  He  would  have  had 
all  men  happy.  It  gratified  his  generous  nature  to  ease  the  bur- 
dens of  suffering  man.  If  any  were  afflicted  by  the  visitations  of 
God,  he  taught  them  to  bow  with  submission  while  he  pitied 
and  relieved:  if  the  affliction  were  the  natural  and  evident  fruit 
of  crimes,  he  admonished  while  he  sympathized :  if  the  sufienngs 
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of  man  or  bitite  aroM  from  the  voluntary  inflictions  of  others,  he 
was  mdignant  against  the  oppressor. 

Such  was  the  intr^ud  and  noble,  yet  humane  mind,  which 
was  trained  by  Divine  Grace,  under  a  long  course  of  moral  disci- 
pline, for  eminent  usefulness  in  the  Church  of  God.  Mr.  Cecil's 
mtellectual  endowments  will  be  spoken  of  hereafter.  At  present, 
I  shall  trace  the  rise  and  the  advances  of  his  Christian  Character. 

He  had,  as  Mrs.  Cecil  has  stated,  early  religious  impressions. 
These  were  first  received  from  Janeway's  ''  Token  for  Children,'^ 
which  his  mother  gave  him  when  he  was  about  six  years  of  age. 
**  I  was  much  affected  by  this  book/'  said  he,  and  recollect  that 
I  wept,  and  got  into  a  comer  where  I  prayed  that  I  also  might 
have  '  an  interest  in  Christ,'  like  one  of  the  children  there  men- 
tioned, though  I  did  not  then  know  what  the  expression  meant.** 

These  impressions  of  his  childhood  wore  away.  He  fell  into 
the  follies  and  vices  of  youth ;  and,  by  degrees,  began  to  listen  to 
infidel  principles,  till  he  avowed  himself  openly  an  unbeliever. 
He  has  alluded  frequently  in  his  writings  to  this  criminal  part  of 
hb  history,  and  Mrs.  Cecil  has  touched  on  the  subject ;  but  I 
dmU  add  some  paragraphs  on  this  point  partly  in  hb  own  words. 

He  was  suffered  to  proceed  to  awful  lengths  in  infidelity.  The 
oatiiral  daring  of  his  mind  allowed  him  to  do  nothing  by  halves. 
Into  whatever  society  he  enlisted  himself  he  was  its  leader.  He 
became  even  an  Apostle  of  Infidelity — anxious  to  banish  the 
scruples  of  more  cautious  minds,  and  to  carry  them  all  lengths 
with  his  own.  And  he  was  too  successful.  In  after  life  he  has 
met  more  than  one  of  these  converts,  who  have  laughed  at  all  his 
affectionate  and  earnest  attempts  to  pull  down  the  fabric  erected 
too  much  by  his  own  hands. 

Yet  he  was  never  wholly  sincere  in  his  infidelity.  He  has  left 
a  most  impressive  and  encouraging  testimony  to  the  power  of 
Parental  Influence  in  preserving  his  mind,  under  the  grace  of 
Grod  from  entirely  beheving  his  own  lie.*  He  gave  me  a  farther 
instance  of  the  power  of  conscience  in  this  respect : — 

•  See  Renaioi :  On  the  Inflaence  of  the  Parental  Character,    pp.  173, 174. 
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"  When  I  was  sunk  in  the  depths  of  InfideUty,  I  was  afraid  to 
read  any  author  who  treated  Christianity  in  a  dispassionate,  wise, 
and  searching  manner.  He  made  me  uneasy.  Conscience  would 
gather  strength.  I  found  it  more  difficult  to  stifle  her  remon- 
strances. He  would  recal  early  instructions  and  impressions^ 
while  my  happiness  could  only  consist  with  their  obliteration." 

Yet  he  appears  to  have  taken  no  small  pains  to  rid  himself  of 
his  scruples: — "  I  have  read/'  said  he,  "  all  the  most  acute  and 
learned  and  serious  infidel  writers,  and  have  been  really  sur-  ' 
prized  at  their  poverty.  The  process  of  my  mind  has  been  such 
on  the  subject  of  Revelation,  that  I  have  often  thought  Satan 
has  done  more  for  me  than  for  the  best  of  them ;  for  I  have  had, 
and  could  have  produced,  arguments,  that  appeared  to  me  far 
more  weighty  than  any  I  ever  found  in  them  against  Revelation." 

He  did  not  proceed  in  this  career  of  sin  without  occasional 
checks  of  conscience.     Take  the  following  instance ; — 

'*  My  father  had  a  religious  servant.  I  frequently  cursed  and 
reviled  him.  He  would  only  smile  on  me.  That  went  to  my 
heart.  I  felt  that  he  looked  on  me  as  a  deluded  creature.  I  felt 
that  he  thought  he  had  something  which  I  knew  not  how  to 
value,  and  that  he  was  therefore  greatly  my  superior.  I  felt 
there  was  a  real  dignity  in  his  conduct.  It  made  me  appear  little 
even  in  my  own  eyes.  If  he  had  condescended  to  argue  with 
me,  I  could  have  cut  some  figure:  at  least  by  comparison, 
wretched  as  it  would  have  Ijeen.  He  drew  me  once  to  hear  Mr. 
Whitfield.  I  was  17  or  18  years  old.  It  had  no  sort  of  religious 
effect  on  me,  nor  had  the  preaching  of  any  man  in  my  uncon* 
verted  state.  My  religion  began  in  contemplation.  Yet  I  con- 
ceived a  high  reverence  for  Mr.  Whitfield.  I  no  longer  thought 
of  him  as  the  Dr.  Squintum  we  were  accustomed  to  buffoon  at 
school.  I  saw  a  commanding  and  irresistible  effect,  and  he  made 
me  feel  my  own  insignificance.'' 

For  this  daring  offender,  however,  God  had  mercy  in  reserve  I 
He  was  the  child  of  many  tears,  instructions,  admonitioAs,  and 
prayers;  and,  though  now  a  prodigal,  he  was  to  be  recovered 
from  his  wickedness ! 
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While  under  the  controul  of  bad  principles,  he  gave  into  evety 
apecies  of  licentiousness — saving  that,  even  then,  the  native  no^ 
bleness  of  his  mind  made  him  despise  whatever  he  thought  mean 
and  dishonourable.  Into  this  state  of  slavery  he  was  brought  by 
bis  sin :  but  liere  the  mercy  of  God  taught  him  some  most  im- 
portant lessons,  which  influenced  his  views  and  governed  his 
ministry  through  after  life ;  and  the  same  mercy  then  rescued 
him  from  the  slavery  to  which  he  had  submitted.  TLe  peuetra* 
^  tion  and  grandeur  of  his  mind,  with  his  natural  superiority  to 
tensual  pleasures,  made  him  feel  the  littleness  of  every  object 
which  engages  the  ambition  and  the  desires  of  the  carnal  man : 
insomuch  that  God  had  given  him,  in  this  unusual  way  of 
bringing  him  to  himself,  a  thorough  disgust  of  the  world  before 
he  had  gained  any  hold  of  higher  objects  and  better  pleasures. 

It  was  thus  that  God  prepared  him  for  further  communications 
of  mercy.  And  here  he  felt  the  advantage  of  having  been 
connected  with  sincere  Christians.  He  knew  them  to  be  holy, 
and  he  felt  that  they  were  happy.  "  It  was  one  of  the  first 
things,"  said  he,  "  which  struck  my  mind  in  a  profligate  state, 
that,  in  spite  of  all  the  folly  and  hypocrisy  and  fanaticism  which 
may  be  seen  among  religious  professors,  there  was  a  mind  after 
Christ,  a  holiness,  a  heavenliness,  among  real  Christians.''  He 
added,  on  another  occasion,  ''  My  first  convictions  on  the  sub- 
ject of  religion  were  confirmed  firom  observing  that  really  religious 
persons  had  some  solid  happiness  among  them,  which  I  had  felt 
that  the  vanities  of  the  world  could  not  give.  I  shall  never  for- 
get standing  by  the  bed  of  my  sick  mother.  "  Are  not  you  afraid 
to  die  r  I  asked  her:  "No."  "No!  Why  does  the  uncer- 
tainty of  another  state  give  you  no  concern  V  "  Because  God 
has  said  to  me,  '  Fear  not:  when  thou  passes t  through  the  wa- 
ters I  will  be  with  thee:  and  through  the  rivers  they  shall  not 
overflow  thee/  The  remembrance  of  this  scene  has  oftentimes 
smce  drawn  an  ardent  prayer  from  me  that  I  might  die  the  death 
of  the  righteous.'' 

His  mind  opened  very  gradually  to  the  truths  of  the  Gospel : 
and  the  process  through  which  he  was  led,  is  a  striking  evidence 
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of  the  immioence  of  his  past  danger.    ''  My  feelings,"  be  said, 
**  when  I  was  first  beginning  to  recover  ftom  my  Infidelity^  profie 
that  1  had  been  suffered  to  go  great  lengths ;  and  to  a  very  awfid 
degree,  to  believe  my  own  lie.     My  mind  revolted  firom  Christi- 
anity.   God  did  not  bring  me  to  himself,  by  any  of  the  peculiar 
motives  of  the  Gospel.    When  I  was  about  twenty  years  old,  I 
became  utterly  sick  of  the  vanity,  and  disgusted  with  the  folly,  of 
the  world.     I  had  no  thought  of  Jesus  Christ,  or  of  Redemption. 
The  very  notion  of  Jesus  Christ  or  of  Redemption  repelled  me.  . 
I  could  not  endure  a  system  so  degrading.    I  thought  there  might 
possibly  be  a  Supreme  Being ;  and  if  there  were  such  a  Being,  he 
might  hear  me  when  I  prayed.    To  worship  the  Supreme  Beii^ 
seemed  somewhat  dignified.    There  was  something  grand  and 
elevating  in  the  idea.     But  the  whole  scheme  and  plan  of  Re- 
demption appeared  mean,  and  degrading,  and  dishonourable  to 
man.    The  New  Testament,  in  its  sentiments  and  institutions  re- 
pelled me ;  and  seemed  impossible  to  be  believed,  as  a  religion 
suitable  to  man." 

The  grace  of  God  triumphed,  hdwever,  over  all  opposition. 
The  religion,  which  began  in  this  disgust  with  the  world  and  dis- 
affection to  the  peculiar  doctrines  of  the  Gospel,  made  rapid 
advances  in  his  mind.  The  seed  sown  in  tears  bv  his  inestimable 
mother,  though  long  buried,  now  burst  into  life,  and  shot  forth 
with  vigour:  and  he  became  a  preacher  of  that  truth,  which 
once  he  laboured  to  destroy !  Yet  grace  did  not  annihilate  the 
natural  character  and  qualities  of  the  mind ;  though  it  regulated 
and  directed  them.  The  Christian's  feelings  and  experience  were 
modified  by  the  constitution  of  the  man.  After  a  long  course  of 
spiritual  watchfulness  and  warfare,  he  spoke  thus  of  himself:— 

*'  There  is  what  Bacon  calls  a  dry  light,  in  which  subjects 
are  viewed,  without  any  predilection,  or  passion,  or  emotion,  but 
simply  as  they  exist.  This  is  very  much  my  character  as  a 
Christian.  I  have  great  constitutional  resistance.  Tell  roe  such 
a  thing  is  my  duty — I  know  it  is,  but  there  I  stop.  Talk  to  me 
of  HBLL—my  heart  would  rise  with  a  sort  of  daring  stubboru- 
Bess.    There  is  a  constitutional  desperation  about  nic,. which  was 
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tlie  most  coDspicuous  feature  in  my  character  when  young,  and 
which  has  risen  op  agamst  the  gracious  measures  which  God  has 
allmy  life  taken  to  subdue  and  break  it.  I  fisel  I  can  do  little  in 
raligiDn  without  SNCOUBAGBM bnt.  I  am  persuaded  and  satis* 
fiedy  tied  and  bound*  by  its  truth  and  importance  and  value ; 
but  I  view  the  subject  in  a  dry  light.  A  strong  sense  of  di- 
vine FRIENDSHIP  goes  a  vast  way  with  me.  When  I  fall,  God 
will  raise  me.  When  I  want,  God  will  provide.  When  I  am  in 
^lerplexity*  God  will  deliver.  He  cares  for  me — pities  me — bears 
with  me — guides  me — loves  me.'^ 

But  the  energy  of  Divine  Grace  was  most  conspicuous,  in  the 
oontfoul  and  mastery  of  this  resisting  and  high  spinl  of  which  our 
fiiend  complained.  Nay,  if  there  were  any  one  Christian  Virtne 
in  which  he  was  more  advanced  than  any  other,  it  appears  to  me 
to  have  been  humility — not  that  humility  which  debases  itself 
that  it  may  be  exalted,  and  which  is  offended  if  its  professions 
be  bdieved:  but  the  humility  which  arose  from  abiding  and 
growing  conviction  of  his  infinite  distance  from  the  standard  of 
perfecticHi,  and  the  little  comparative  use  which  he  had  made  of 
hu  many  means  and  helps  in  approaching  that  standard — an  hu- 
mility that  expressed  itself,  therefore,  in  a  teachableness  of  mind,* 
a  ready  acknowledgment  of  exdellence  in  others,  and  a  candour 
in  judging  of  other  persons,  which  are  seldom  equalled ;  and 
which  were  rare  endowments  in  a  mind  that  could  not  but  feel  its 
own  powers,  and  its  superiority  to  that  of  most  other  men.  But 
Ood  has  a  thousand  unseen  methods  of  forming  and  cherishing 
those  graces  in  his  servants,  which  seem  most  opposed  to  their 
constitution,  and  least  to  be  expected  in  their  circumstances. 

Mr*  Cecil  gave  me  one  day  the  following  remarkable  illustra- 
tion of  this  subject  in  his  own  case: — '*  It  is  a  nice  question  in 
casuistry — Haw  far  a  man  may  fed  complacency  in  ike  exercUe  of 

•  "  A  Mend,  who  knew  him  for  thirty  or  forty  yean,  hai  iaftmoed  me,"  says  Mr. 
Wlhon.  *'  tint  he  wu  more  ready  to  Iwv  of  tils  finlta  flrom  penoni  whom  he  etteemed, 
thu  BMMt  men.  When  any  ftdlinp  were  pointed  oat  to  liim,  he  anally  thanked  the  re- 
ftowtf,  and  amdoosly  enqalrvd  for  fartlier  admonitions.  I  have  obterved  myielf,  that, 
iriMB  he  gare  advioe,  widch  he  did  with  acntenewand  dediion,  lie  was  qoite  mperior  to 
Sttt  tittle  wwdty  which  is  offended  if  the  co«a«el  be  not  followed." 
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talent.  A  hawk  exults  on  his  wing:  he  skims  and  sails, 
ing  in  the  consciousness  of  his  powess.  I  know  nothing  of  this 
feeling.  Dissatisfaction  accompanies  me,  in  the  study  and 
in  the  pulpit.  I  never  made  a  seraion,  with  which  I  fdt  satis- 
fied :  I  never  preached  a  sermon,  with  which  1  felt  satisfied.  I 
have  always  present  to  my  mind  such  a  conception  of  what 
MIGHT  be  done,  and  I  sometimes  hear  the  thing  so  done,  that 
what  I  do  falls  very  far  beneath  what  it  seems  to  me  it  shouki 
be.  Some  sermons  which  I  have  heard  have  made  me  sick  of . 
my  own  for  a  month  afterwards.  Many  ministers  have  no  con- 
ception of  anything  beyond  their  own  world :  they  compare 
themselves  only  with  themselves ;  and,  perhaps  they  must  do  so; 
if  I  could  give  them  my  views  of  their  ministry,  without  chang- 
ing the  men,  they  would  be  ruined ;  while  now  they  arc  eminent 
instruments  in  God's  hands.  But  some  men  see  too  much  be- 
yond themselves  for  their  own  comfort.  Perhaps  complacency  in 
the  exercise  of  talent,  be  it  what  it  may,  is  hardly  to  be  sepa- 
rated, in  such  a  wretched  heart  as  man*s  from  pride.  It  seems 
to  me  that  this  dissatisfaction  with  myself,  is  the  messenger  sent 
to  bullet  me  and  keep  me  down.  In  other  men,  the  separation 
between  complacency  and  pride  may  be  possible ;  but  I  scarcely 
think  it  is  so  in  me."* 

I  have  alluded  to  Mr.  Cecil's  ready  acknowledgment 
OF  THE  WORTH  OF  OTHERS;  and  I  must  add,  that  he  culti- 
vated that  discrimination  of  excellence,  wliicii  leads  a  man  to 
discover  and  esteem  it  in  the  midst  of  imperfections.  He  had  an 
unfeigned  regard  to  real  worth,  wherever  it  was  found.  Th« 
powers  of  the  understanding  have  often  fascinated  men  of  inferior 
wisdom,  and  lessened  the  odioiisness  of  an  immoral  state  of  heart 
too  plainly  seen  in  others;  but,  if  the  excellencies  of  the  head  and 
the  heart  must  be  dbjoined,  he  never  failed  to  value  that  wliich 


*  Mr.  CliartOQ  hu  a  remark  on  Dr.  Johnson,  somewhat  of  a  similar  nitnrc  to  this  of 
Mr.  C.  on  biidH-lf.  lie  thinks  that  *' Johnson's  morbid  mdancholy  ami  ron»tltntional  in> 
flrmitiea  were  intended  by  Providence,  like  St.  Paors  thorn  in  the  noAii.  to  check  intcllec- 
nial  conceit  and  arrogance;  wliich  the  consciousness  of  his  extr.itirdiiiaiy  talents,  awake  aa 
he  was  to  the  voice  of  praise,  might  otherwise  have  generated  in  a  vciy  culpable  degree.*^ 
BoiuelTt  U/to/Jdhnt9m,  2d  EdU.  Bcv.  vol,  JJJ.p,  S6i, 
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U  most  trnlj  valuable.  He  would  say — ''  Such  a  friend  of  ours 
b  what  many  men  look  down  on,  as  a  weak  man;  but  I  honour 
his  wisdom  and  his  devotedness.  He  throws  himself  out^and  all 
the  powers  which  God  has  given  him^  into  the  service  of  his 
Master,  in  all  those  ways  which  seem  to  him  best ;  and,  though 
perhaps  he  and  I  should  for  ever  differ  on  the  best  way,  and 
though  I  see  in  him  many  peculiarities  and  weaknesses,  yet  1  ho- 
nour and  love  the  man:  I  revere  his  simplicity  and  his  piety. 
He  is  what  God  has  made  him ;  and  all  that  he  is  he  puts  into 
action  for  God."  If  Mr.  Cecil  was  at  any  time  severe  in  his  re- 
marks on  others,  hb  severity  was  chiefly  directed  against  that 
ignorant  vanity  and  affectation,  which  push  a  man  forward  where 
great  men  would  retire,  and  wliich  make  him  dogmatical  where 
wise  men  would  speak  with  humility  and  candour. 

Closely  allied  with  his  humility,  was  that  openness  to  con- 
viction, which  Mr.  Cecil  possessed  io  an  unusual  degree.  He 
had  dived  so  deeply  into  his  own  heart,  and  had  read  man  so  ac- 
curately— bis  short  sightedness,  his  scanty  span,  his  pride,  and  his 
passions^-that  he  was,  more  than  most  men,  superior  to  that 
little  feeling  which  makes  us  quit  the  scholar's  form.  Many  men 
speak  of  themselves  and  of  all  around  them  as  in  a  state  of  pu- 
pilage and  childhood,  but  I  never  approached  a  man,  on  whose 
mind  this  conviction  had-  a  more  real  and  practical  influence. 

Disinterestedness  was  a  pre-eminent  characteristic  of 
Mr.  Cecil  as  a  Christian.  His  whole  spirit  and  conduct  spoke 
one  language: — "Let  me  and  mine  be  nothmg,  so  that  thy  king- 
dom may  come !''  Hb  dbinterestedness  was  grounded  on  liis 
conviction  of  the  absolute  nothingness  of  all  earthly  good,  com- 
pared with  the  glory  of  Christ  and  the  interests  of  his  kingdom. 
In  all  pecuniary  transactions,  of  a  private  or  public  nature,  he 
was  governed  by  this  principle;  and  made  a  free  and  chearful 
sacrifice  of  what  he  might  have  lawfully  obtained,  if  he  thought 
hb  receiving  it  would  impede  his  usefulness. 

On  one  occasion  of  this  nature,  be  explained  the  noble  prin- 
ciple on  which  he  acted : — "  A  Christian  is  called  to  refrain  from 
some  things,  wliich,  though  actually  rights  yet  will  not  bear  a 

VOL.  I.  K 
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good  appearance  to  all  men.  I  once  judged  it  my  duty  to  idhae 
a  considerable  sum  of  money,  which  I  might  iawiully  and  fidiiy 
have  received,  because  I  considered  that  my  account  of  the  mat- 
ter could  not  be  stated  to  some,  to  whom  a  difierent  representa- 
tion would  be  made.  A  man  who  intends  to  stand  immaculate, 
and,  like  Samuel,  to  come  forward  and  say— fFAose  Ox  or  wham 
A$$  have  I  taken?  must  count  the  cost.  I  knew  that  my  charac- 
ter was  worth  more  to  me  than  this  sum  of  money.  By  probity, 
a  man  honours  himself.  It  is  the  part  of  a  wise  man,  to  wave  the 
present  good  for  the  fiiture  increase.  A  merchant  suffen  a  laige 
quantity  of  goods  to  go  out  of  the  kingdom  to  a  foreign  land,  but 
he  has  his  object  in  doing  so:  he  knows,  by  calculation,  that  be 
shall  make  so  much  more  advantage  by  them.  A  Christian  is 
made  a  wise  man  by  counting  the  cost.  The  best  picture  I  know 
of  the  exercise  of  this  virtue,  drawn  by  the  hand  of  man,  is  that 
by  John  Bunyan  in  the  characten  of  Passion  and  Patience.^'* 
Associated  with  this  disinterestedness  of  spirit,  was  a  singular 

•  I  cannot  bat  add  hcru  a  conversation  reported  to  me  by  a  friwd,  wUeh  be  kad  wUh 
Mr.  Cecil  on  tbe  nibject  of  his  tytbes  at  Chubbam,  and  which  moat  strUdngiy  lUuCralM 
bis  disinterested  character  :-^ 

**  My  tythes  produce  only  so  macb*-'- 

'*  Why  do  yoB  not  increase  them  f*— 

*'  We  fixed  on  a  sum,  and,  as  it  appeared  sometliinf(  lUu  satislactory  to  the  iandhoidwi, 
I  determined  not  to  raise  them,  thovgh  they  were  at  thdr  own  price.** 

**  Sir,  yon  are  not  doing  even  consckntioaa  Jostice  to  yonr  fiuaUy.  I  am  persnaded, 
from  my  experience  in  tytha,  tliat  your  paridi,  firom  its  extent,  woold  yield  moch  more 
per  year  in  tythe  only— exclusively  of  yo«r  glebe,  Ac" 

"  80  I  have  understood.  Bat,  my  dear  Mead,  tythee  are  an  obnoxioas  property ;  aad 
•▼try  increase  creates  bitterness  of  spirit.  Why,  sir,  thovflk  my  parlshlonera  bad  theai  mi 
their  ovrn  terms,  one  of  them  the  first  year  came  to  me  and  said  he  could  not  pay,  plead- 
ing some  loss  with  which  my  tytbea  ware  not  la  Mm  least  degree  connected.** 

"  But,  Sir,  why  not  appoint  your  friend,  Mr. ,  to  receive  i»r  yon  f*— 

"  That  woold  be  doing  by  deputy  a  thiilg  disagrecaMe  to  myself." 

"  Admitting  all  the  motives  dearly  Implied  by  yonr  answers,  yet,rfr,  how  do  yon  dHiK 
yourself  of  the  force  of  tbe  arfnmeBt  derhred  flrom  that  law,  which  declares  a  man  ce»> 
snrable,  who  does  not  to  the  ntmosC  of  his  power  take  eare  oC  thaee  af  hia  owm  houaehold  1*^ 

"  I  was  permitted  to  go  to  Ctobham  to  preach  the  Ooapel.  vrhmevcr  as  their  Wauhltm 
I  eould  reeelve,  wilhont  henrt-buBtngt,  vrts  all  well ;  boi,  to  ralw  aa  iMoaie  by  oowpiJ 
sioB  (whatever  I  might  do  with  oae  already  rtlacd)  I  coidd  aot.  I  therefore  told  teas, 
that.  If  they  would  attend  to  Um  knowledge  of  the  Irath,  I  wooM  otver  qaarrel  aboat  thdr 
tythes.  If  I  thou^  I  should  make  one  man  step  back  oae  pace  la  his  way  to  tha  attal»> 
meat  of  tha  Hath,  throagib  a  saspidoB  that  I  soaght  my  faMerest  more  thaa  their  elataal 
happiness.  I  woald  aot  reeehre  one  gainea  of  them.  My  dear  Arlettd,  I  have  agala  aad 
agaia  coasMercd  thb  mh^ta,  aad  I  am  to  be  content  with  what  is  seat  ase.  It  vrlll  aot  do 
for  a  Mlaislar  of  tha  Oo^  of  Fence  to  be  laidif  tha  lavemM  of  tha  Cbarch  aad  drlfiaf 
tlM  people  fktMB  It.  We  have  too  asach  of  thia  at  this  day.  If,  In  the  spirit  of  peaee,  OMwa 
waa  dailgied  tor  am  I  ikoaki  hatait.  MEy  paopia  saeas  eaalcal,  aad  ikiags  mast  reaula 
as  they  are  with  regard  to  what  tk^y  p^  me.  If  they  will  sow  bat  bear  aad  recdva  Iba 
ttalk,  a  ia  all  I  ikaU  rw  idi  of  lh«n.* 
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PBACTICAL   SBLIAX^E    ON    PROVIDBNCE^    10    all    the    most 

minute  and  seemingly  indifferent  affairs  of  his  Hie.  He  was  em- 
phatically, to  use  his  own  expression,  "a  pupil  of  signs*' — waiting 
for  and  following  the  leadings  and  openings  of  Divine  Providence 
in  his  affairs.  I  once  consulted  hhn  throughout  a  very  delicate 
and  perplexing  affair.  In  one  stage  of  it,  he  said  to  me — **  You 
have  not  done  this  thing  exactly  as  I  should  have  felt  my  mind 
ied  to  do  it.  I  feel  mysdf  in  sncfa  cases  like  a  child  in  the  mid- 
dle of  an  intricate  and  perplexed  wood.  Two  considerations 
weigh  withnie»  First — If  I  conid  see  all  the  involutions,  aiid  re- 
lations, and.bearings,  and  consequences  of  the  afiah*,  then  I  might 
feel  myself  able  to  move  forward:  bnt,  Secondly—I  know  not 
one  of  them,  not  even'  the  shadow  of  one,  nay,  hardly  the  pro- 
bability of  such  and  such  issues.  Then  I  am  driven  to  «imple 
rdiance.  I  have  never  found  God  fiiil  me  in  such  cases.  When 
I  am  utterly  lost  and  confbnnded,  I  look  for  openmgs,  clear  and 
evident  to  my  own  conviction.  I  have  a  warrant^  for  aH  this. 
Our  grand  danger  with  reference  to  Providence  is  that  we  should 
walk  as  men : — Are  ye  not  earmold  mid  walk  a$  men  ?" 

On  another  occasion  he  said — ''We  make  too  little  of  the 
subject  of  Providence.  My  mind  is  by  nature  so  intrepid  and 
sanguine,  and  it  has  so  often  led  me  to  anticipate  God  m  his 
goidings  to  my  severe  los8>  that  perhaps  I  am  now  too  sus- 
picious and  dilatory  in  following  Um.  However,  this  is  a  maxim 
with  me — that,  when  I  am  waiting  with  a  simple,  child-like  spirit 
for  openings  and  guidings,  and  imagme  I  perceive  them,  God 
would  either  prevent  the  semblance  of  them  from  rising  up  be- 
fore me  if  these  were  not  his  leadings  in  reality,  or  he  would 
pfeserve  me  from  deeming  them  snch;  and  therefore  I  always 
fellow  what  appears  to  be  my  duty  without  hesitation.'' 

But  the  spring  of  all  these  Christian  Virtues,  and  the  master- 
giaee  of  hb  mind  was  faith.  His  whole  spirit  Mid  character 
were  a  Kving  illustration  of  that  definition  of  the  Apostle — Faith 
k  ike  enkeianee  rf  thmge  hoped  far,  the  evidence  of  things  not 
men!  He  appeared  to  me  never  to  be  exercised  with  doubts 
and  fears.    His  magnanimity  entered  molt  strikingly  into  hit 
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religious  character.  He  was  conviDced  and  satisfied  by  i^  the 
divine  declarations  and  promises — and  he  left  himself,  with  un- 
suspecting con6dence,  in  God's  hands.* 

I  quote  Mr.  Wilson's  testimony  to  the  patience  of  our 
friend  under  afflictions.  ''He  was  not  only,  in  opposi- 
tion to  all  the  tendencies  of  his  natural  dispositions,  resigned, 
but  chearfiil  under  his  trials.  I  have  seen  him  repeatedly^  at  his 
Living  in  the  country,  return  from  his  ride  racked  with  pain; 
pale,  emaciated,  speechless.  I  have  seen  him  throw  himself  all 
along  upon  his  sofa,  on  his  face,  and  cover  his  forehead  with  his 
hknds ;  and  there,  without  an  expression  of  complaint,  endure  the 
paroxysm  of  his  disorder :  and  I  have  been  astonished  to  ob- 
serve him  rise  up  in  an  instant,  with  his  wonted  dignity,  and  en- 
ter upon  conversation  with  cheerfulness  and  vigour.  He  has 
often  acknowledged  to  me,  that  the  anguish  he  felt  was  like  a 
dagger  plunged  into  his  side,  and  that  through  a  whole  summer 
be  has  not  had  two  nights  free  from  tormenting  pain.  Such  were 
his  sufferings  for  ten  or  twelve  years  previous  to  hb  last  illness. 
And  yet  this  was  the  man,  or  rather  this  was  the  Christian,  from 
u  hose  lips  I  never  heard  a  murmuring  word.*' 

It  is  almost  needless  to  add,  that  Mr.  Cecil  possessed  re- 
MARKABLE  DECISION  OF  CHARACTER.  When  he  went  to 
Oxford  he  had  made  a  resolution  of  restricting  himself  to  a  quar- 
ter of  an  hour  daily,  in  playing  on  the  violin ;  on  which  instru- 
ment he  greatly  excelled,  and  of  which  he  was  extravagantly 
fond:  but  he  found  it  impracticable  to  adhere  to  his  determi- 
nation ;  and  had  so  frequently  to  lament  the  loss  of  time  in  this 
fiisdnating  amusement,  that,  with  the  noble  spirit  which  charac- 
terized him  through  life,  he  cut  his  strings,  and  never  afterward 
replaced  them.    He  studied  for  a  painter;  and,  after  he  had 


•  Mr.  WIlMm  jostly  remu-kt  of  oar  fkiend,  that  "  Uic  determliutloa  and  grandew  of  Ut 
mlBd  displayed  his  faith  to  pecnllar  advantafe.  Thb  divine  principle  quite  realised  and 
MbeUntiated  to  him  the  things  which  arc  noi  Hen  mnd  tiermoL  It  was  abeolBtdy  Uke 
anotlier  sense.  The  tlUnp  of  tioM  were  as  nothing.  Every  thing  that  came  befipre  hln 
was  referred  to  aapiritaal  standard.  Hb  one  great  object  was  fixed,  and  this  object  ea> 
grossed  his  whole  sooL  Here.  Us  foot  stood  Inmcoveable,  as  on  a  rock.  His  hold  on  the 
troths  of  the  Seriptnres  was  so  firm,  that  be  acted  on  them  boldly  and  nnreservedly,  Bt 
went  all  lengths,  and  ridced  all  6ons«|Bcaces,  on  the  word  and  promise  of  God*" 
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changed  his  object,  retamed  a  fondness  and  a  taste  for  the  art : 
he  was  once  called  to  visit  a  sick  lady,  in  whose  room  there  was 
a  paintiog  which  so  strongly  attracted  his  notice,  that  he  found 
his  attention  diverted  from^e  sick  person,  and  absorbed  by  the 
painting:  from  that  mbmflrhe  formed  the  resolution  of  mor- 
tifying a  taste,  which  he  found  so  intrusive,  and  so  obstructive 
to  him  in  his  nobler  pursuits ;  and  determined  never  afterward 
to  frequent  the  Exhibition. 

Nor  was  his  intrepid  and  inflexible  firmness  less 
conspicuous,  whenever  the  interests  of  truth,  and  the  honour  of 
Christ  were  concen^ii|L'  The  world  in  arms  would  not  have  ap- 
palled him,  while  tmFjpory  of  Christ  was  in  his  view.  Nor  do  1 
believe  that  he  would  have  hesitated  for  a  moment,  after  he  had 
given  to  nature  her  just  tribute  of  feeling  and  of  tears,  to  go 
forth  from  his  family,  and  join  the  "  noble  army  of  martyrs''  who 
expired  in  the  flames  in  Smithfidd,  had  the  honour  of  his  Master 
called  him  to  this  sacrifice:  nor  would  his  knees  have  trembled^ 
nor  his  look  changed. 

Yet  cannot  I  but  add,  that  this  firmness  never  degenerated  into 
rudeness.  He  knew  dnd  observed  all  those  decencies  of  life 
which  render  mutual  intercourse  agreeable;  and  he  had  that 
ease  of  manner,  among  all  classes  of  society,  which  bespoke  per- 
fect self-possession  and  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  world. 
His  address  in  meeting  the  manners  and  habits  of  thinking  of 
persons  of  rank,  either  when  they  were  enquiring  into  religion  or 
Ulder  affliction,  was  perhaps  scarcdy  to  be  equalled. 

The  associations  in  our  friend's  mind  were  often  of  a  very 
humorous  kind.  He  had  a  strong  natural  turn  for  associations 
of  this  nature,  which  threw  a  great  vivacity  and  charm  over  his 
fimiiliar  conversation — employed  as  it  was,  in  the  main,  like 
every  faculty  of  hb  mind,  for  useful  ends.  He  was  fully  aware, 
however,  of  the  danger  of  possessing  such  a  faculty,  and  the 
temptations  to  which  it  exposed  him ;  prompted  and  supported 
as  it  was  by  a  buoyancy  of  ^irits,  which  even  great  and  length- 
ened pain  could  scarcely  subdue.  I  have  looked  at  him,  and 
Itstened  to  him,  with  astonishment— wjj^eo,  meeting  with  a  few 
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Other  youDg  meo  occasionally  at  his  house,  we  have  found 
dejected  and  worne  out  with  pain — stretched  on  his  sofa,  and  de- 
dining  to  join  in  our  conversation — till  he  caught  an  interest  io 
what  was  passing — when  the  question  of  an  enquiring  or  bar* 
dened  conscience  has  roused  him'^jp  an  eiertion  of  hb  great 
mind — he  lias  risen  from  his  sofii-^he  has  forgot  bis  suffering— 
and  has  left  us  nothing  to  do  but  to  admire  and  treasure  up 
most  profound  and  impressive  remarks  on  the  Scripture,  on  the 
hearty  and  on  the  world! 

The  mention  of  his  humour  and  his  vivacity  of  spirits  kadt 
me  to  remark^  that  I  am  not  virriting  a  pfftgync,  but  drawing  a 
character.  No  character  can  be  fiuthful,  liliile  the  best  original 
is  such  as  he  must  be  in  the  present  state,  if  it  carry  no  shades. 
I  have  no  wish  to  conceal  the  shades  of  this  extraordinary  cha- 
facter.  Sternness  and  Levity  were  the  two  constitutional  evib 
which  most  severely  exercised  him.  They  seem  to  have  been 
the  necessary  result,  in  an  imperfect  being,  of  the  union  of  that 
masculine  and  original  vigour  with  humour  and  an  ardent  fancy« 
which  met  in  the  structure  of  his  mind.  So  fiu*,  indeed,  had 
grace  triumphed  over  these  constitutional  enemies,  that  the  very 
opposite  features  were  the  most  prominent  in  his  character;  and 
no  one  could  approach  ban  without  feeUng  himself  with  a  moat 
TENDER  and  SKRious  mind.  I  speak  of  those  occasional  ebul- 
litions which  tended  to  remind  him,  that,  though  he  was  invested 
with  a  new  and  triumphant  nature,  he  was  yet  at  home  in  tha 
body,  and  subject  to  the  recurrence  of  his  constitntional  in- 
firmities. 

Yet,  though  Mr.  Cecil  Mi  occasionaUy  temptations  to  levity, 
through  the  buoyancy  and  spring  of  his  animal  spirits^  his  pr6- 
Yaihng  temper  was  of  a  quite  opposite  description.  A  sensHNlitjp 
of  spirit,  with  his  view  of  human  nature  and  of  the  world,  threw 
a  cast  of  MELANCHOLY  over  his  miad.  He  was  fiur  more  dis- 
posed to  we^  over  the  guilt  and  misery  of  man,  than  to  smile 
at  hb  follies.  '^<'  I  hava^''  said  he^  *'  a  salient  principle  in  me. 
My  spirits  never  sink.  Yet  I  ha?^  a  stroi^  dash  of  mdaocholy. 
It  is  a  high  and  ci^qoi^e  fcaMnf.    When  I  6rst  wake  in  tiie 
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monuiig,  I  could  often  weep  with  pleasuie.  The  holy  calm — 
the  sfleooe — the  fireshoess— thriU  through  my  soul.  At  such 
moments  I  should  fed  the  piesence  of  any  person  to  be  intru- 
sion and  impertineiiee^  and  commoB  affidn  nauseous.  The  still- 
ness of  an  empty  house  is  fuadise  to  me.  The  man  who  has 
never  felt  thus»  cannot  be  asade  to  understand  what  I  mean. 

''Hooker's  dying  thought/^  be  added,  '*is  congenial  to  my 
spirit.  '  I  am  going  to  leave  a  worM  disordered,  and  a  church 
disorganized,  for  a  world  and  a  church  where  every  angel,  and 
evoy  rank  of  angel,  stand  beftre  the  throne  in  the  very  post 
God  has  assigned  thenu'  I  am  obliged  habitually  to  turn  my  eye 
from  the  wretched  dhoidera  of  the  world  and  the  church,  to  the 
beauty,  harmoi^,  meekness,  and  glory  of  the  better  worid.'' 

On  another  occasion,  he  said--*"  I  bavf  been  long  in  the  halnt 
of  viewing  every  thing  around  me  as  in  a  state  ctf  alibnatiom. 
I  have  no  hold  on  my  dearest  comforts.  My  c|iiidien  must  se^ 
pafate  from  me.  One  has  his  lot  cast  in  one  phwe,  and  anotfier 
dsewhese.  It  may  be  my  particular  leading,  but  I  have  never 
leaned  toward  my  comforts  without  fiodiBg  them  give  way.  A 
sharp  warning  has  met  mer-'llwse  are  dicos,  and  as  ^an  aKen 
live  thott  among  them.'  We  may  use  our  comlbvts  by  the  vray. 
We  may  take  up  the  pitcher  to  drink,  but  the  moment  we  begin 
to  admire,  God  will  in  love  dash  it  to  pieces.  But  1  feel  no 
such  alienation  from  the  Church.  I  am  united  to  Christ  and  to 
all  his  glorified  and  living  members  by  an  indissoluble  bond. 
Here  my. mind  can  centra  and  sympathize,  without  suspicion 
or  fear." 

**l  fed,''  be  would  toy,  ''a  coi^^iality  with  the  character  of 
Jcfemiah.  I  seem  to  understand  him.  I  could  approach  bins, 
ami  Mi  cncoomged  to  femiliarity*  It  is  not  sp  with  Blijdi  or 
SiekieL  lliere  is  a  rigour  and  seventy  about  tfaena  which  seem 
tar  rqid  me  to  a  distasaa*  and  excite  reverence  lather  than  sym- 
pathy and  love." 

In  a  veqr  mteitsting  case  on  which  I  jpnsuhed  him,  he  gave 
aae  a  striking  view  of  this  feature  in  his  character-*-''  I  should 
have  fallcii  mysdf  into  au  utterly  diffeiant  mode  of  conducting 
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the  affiur.  But  you  have  not  the  melancholy  in  your  constitii- 
tion  which  Fhave,  and  therefore  to  look  for  my  mode  of  the 
thing  in  you,  would  he  expecting  what  ought  not  to  be  expected. 
This  is  a  strong  alterative  in  your  dispensation.  Now  I  have 
long  been  in  the  habit  of  viewii^  every  thing  of  that  aspect 
rather  in  a  melancholy  light.  You  are  standing  on  the  justice, 
the  reason,  the  truth  of  your  cause*  I  should  have  heard  Gknl 
saying — '  Son  of  man  follow  me/  It  would  have  led  me  into  a 
speculative— mystical  sort  of  way.  I  should  have  seen  in  it  the 
flood  that  is  sweeping  over  the  earth — the  utter  bankruptqr  ^f 
all  human  affairs.  Most  men,  if  tliey  had  stood  by  and  com- 
pared our  conduct,  would  have  commended  yours  as  rational, 
but  condemned  mine  as  enthusiastic-^-as  connecting  things  to- 
gether which  had  no  proper  connection;  but  thb  is  my  way  of 
viewing  every  alterative  in  my  dispensation.'' 

''The  heart,  ''said  he,  "must  be  divorced  from  its  idols. 
Age  does  a  great  deal  in  curing  the  man  of  his  freniy;  hvkt,  if 
God  has  a  special  work  for  a  man,  he  takes  a  shorter  and 
sharper  course  with  him.  Stand  ready  for  it.  I  have  been  in 
both  schools.  Bleeding  and  cauterizing  have  done  much  for  me, 
and  age  has  done  much  also^Cim  I  any  Umger  taste  what  ieat 
or  what  I  drmkr 

Though  the  Memoir  of  Mr.  Cecil's  life,  and  the  Letters  which 
are  subjoined,  bear  ample  testimony  to  the  tenderness  of  his 
RELATIVE  AFFECTIONS,  yet  I  cannot  but  add  here  what  a 
friend  wrote  on  vbiting  him,  many  years  before  his  decease,  at  a 
time  when  he  was  expecting  the  death  of  Mrs. Cecil: — "Mrs. 
Cecil  was  ill.  I  called  on  Mr.  Cecil.  I  found  him  in  his  study, 
sittmg  over  his  bible  in  great  sorrow.  Hb  tears  fell  so  fast, 
that  he  could  utter  only  broken  sentences.  He  said, '  Christians 
do  well  to  speak  of  the  grace,  love  and  goodness  of  God;  hot 
we  must  remember  that  he  b  a  holy  and  jealous  Grod.  Judg- 
ment must  begin  at  the  house  of  God.  This  severe  stroke  19 
but  a  fiu'ther  call  to  me  to  arise  and  shake  mysdf.  My  hope  b 
still  firm  in  God.  He,  who  sends  the  stroke,  will  bear  me  op 
mider  it:  and  I  have  no  doubt  bpt  if  I  saw  the  whole  of  hb 
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1 1  should  say,  'Let  her  he  taken!'  Yet,  while  there  is  life, 
lot  help  sayiDg,  'Spare  her  another  year,  that  I  may  he  a 
prepared  for  her  loss!'  I  know  I  have  higher  ground  of 
)rt :  but  I  shall  deeply  feel  the  taking  away  of  the  dying 
Her  exceUence  as  a  wile  and  a  mother,  1  am  obliged  to 
out  of  8%fat,  or  I  should  be  overwhelmed.  All  I  can  do 
go  from  text  to  text,  as  a  bird  from  spray  to  spray.  Our 
said  to  his  disciples.  Where  UytmrFmihl  Grod  has  given 
»  be  my  comfort  these  many  years,  and  shall  I  not  trust 
or  the  future?  Thb  is  only  a  farther  and  more  expensive 
tion  for  the  work  of  the  ministry:  it  is  but  saying  more 
f,  '  Will  you  pay  the  pricel'  If  she  should  die,  I  shall  re- 
all  my  friends  never  once  to  mention  her  name  to  me*  I 
gather  no  help  from  what  is  called  friendly  condolence, 
friends  understood  grief  better,  when  they  sat  down  and 
not  a  word\'' 

r  departed  friend  was,  at  once,  a  public  and  a  rbtirbo 
While  his  sacred  office,  exercised  for  many  years  in  a  con* 
MM  sphere,  brought  him  much  before  the  world,  his  turn  of 
was  retired — he  courted  solitude — he  held  converse  there 
3od,  and  his  own  great  spirit  mingled  with  the  mighty 
he  had  such  a  practical  knowledge  and  deep  impression  of 
ithingness  of  the  whole  world,  compared  with  spiritual  and 
1  realities,  and  he  had  so  deeply  felt,  and  so  thoroughly 
ed  its  lying  pretensions  to  meet  the  wants  and  to  satisfy 
Dgings  of  the  immortal  soul,  that  it  was  no  sacrifice  to  him 
n  away  from  the  shows  and  the  pursuits  of  life,  and  to 
»nt  all  the  splendour  and  seductbns  of  the  world, 
this  relived  spirit  was  not  unsocial,  morose,  or  repulsive. 
■e  called  him  from  his  retirement  to  ask  spiritual  counsel, 
e  was  met  with  tenderness  and  urbanity.  No  congenial 
encountered  his  without  eliciting  sparks  both  of  benevo- 
and  wisdom.  Not  a  child  in  his  fiunlly  could  carry  its 
complaints  to  him,  but  be  would  stop  the  career  of  his 
to  listen  and  relieve* 
study  was  his  favourite  retreat.    His  station  exposed  him 
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to  constant  interruptions,  some  necessary,  and  otkeiB  arising  fioai 
tke  iojudicioiisness  of  those  who  applied  to  him.  It  was  not  U9- 
usual  with  him  to  make  use  of  his  power  of  abstr4ction  oo  these 
occasions.  Time  was  too  valuable  to  be  lavisbec)  away  oo  the 
inconsideration  of  some  of  those  who  thought  it  necessary  lo  call 
on  him.  It  was  generally  his  practice,  not  immediately  to  ohcy 
a  summons  from  his  study,  but  when  he  knew  he  bad  to  do  with 
a  person  who  would  occupy  much  of  his  time  by  a  long  coBve^ 
sation  before  the  business  was  brought  forward,  rather  than  hurt 
their  feelings  he  would  carry  down  in  his  luiod  the  liain  ^f 
thought  which  he  was  pursuing  in  his  study,  and,  .white  that 
which  was  beside  the  purpose  played  on  his  ear^  his  mind  was 
following  the  subject  on  which  it  had  entered  before. 

Some  men  are  at  home  in  society :  the  wide  world  is  their 
dwelling-place :  they  are  known  and  read  of  all  men :  they  fan? e 
a  peculiar  talent  for  improving  mixed  society.  But  thb  was  not 
the  character  of  Mr.  Cecil.  He  unfolded  himself,  indeed,  to  his 
friends;  but  those  friends  could  not  but  feel,  that,  when  they 
broke  in  on  his  retirement  for  any  other  objects  than  what  wece 
connected  with  his  high  calling,  they  were  intruders  on  inesti- 
mable time.  I  had,  indeed,  the  privilege  and  happiness  of  free 
access  to  him  at  all  times,  for  a  considerably  course  of  yean, 
while  I  was  hisassbtapt  in  the  ministry ;  but,  for  the  reasons  juat 
assigned,  though  I  was  a  diligent  observer  of  his  mind  aad 
habits,  I  feel  myself  not  prepared  to  speak  fully  of  hia  OMire 
domestic  and  retired  character. 

^  Retirement,"  he  said, ''  is  my  grand  ordinance.  Considera- 
tions govern  me.  Death  is  a  mighty  consideration  with  sku 
The  utter  vanity  of  every  thing  under  the  sun  is  another.  If  a 
man  wishes  to  iafloeiice  my  mind,  he  must  assign  consideratioai : 
pad,  if  he  assigns  one  or  two  which  wiU'  weigh  well,  1  seem  iai- 
patient  to  stop  him  if  he  is  proceeding  to  assign  more.  He  hat 
giveo  me  a  Consideration,  and  that  suffices.  The  **  Night 
Thoughts''  is  a  great  book  with  me,  notwithstanding  its  gbiri^g 
imperfections ;  it  realizes  Death  and  Vwty*    And,  becauie  this 
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i#  the  frame  and  habit  of  my  own  mind»  my  ministry  partakes  of 
it ;  and  must  partake  of  it,  if  I  would  preach  naturally  and  from 
my  heart/' 

In  surveying  the  Personal  Character  of  Mr.  Cecil,  it  remains 
to  speak  somewhat  more  fully  of  his  intellectual  powers. 

His  IMAGINATION  was  not  so  much  of  the  playful  and  ele- 
gant, as  bold,  inventive,  striking,  and  instinctively  judicious  and 
dbcriminating.  ^ 

His  TASTE  in  the  sister  arts  of  Painting,  Poetry,  and  Music 
was  refined,  and  hb  judgment  learned.  In  his  younger  days  he 
had  studied  and  excelled  in  Painting  and  Music;  and  though  he 
laid  them  aside  that  he  might  devote  aU  his  powers  to  his  work, 
yet  the  savour  of  them  so  far  remained,  that  I  have  been  witness 
ianiunerable  times,  both  in  public  and  private,  to  the  felicity  of 
Us  illustrations  drawn  from  these  subjects,  and  to  the  superiority 
that  his  intimate  knowledge  of  them  gave  him  over  most  persons 
with  whom  they  happened  to  be  brought  forward.  His  taste, 
when  young,  was  for  Italian  music ;  but,  in  his  latter  years,  he 
was  fond  of  the  German  styles  or  rather  the  softer  Moravian. 
Anthems,  or  any  pieces  wherein  the  words  were  re-iterated,  he 
disliked,  for  all  public  worship  especially,  as  they  sacrificed  the 
real  spirit  of  devotion^oo  much  to  the  music.  His  feelings  on 
this  subject  were  exquisite.  '*  Pure,  spiritual,  sublime  devotion^'' 
he  would  say,  "  should  be  the  soul  of  pubUc  music."  He  often 
huaented  the  introduction  of  any  other  style  of  architecture  in 
pbices  of  worship,  beside  that  which  was  so  peculiarly  appro- 
priate,  and  which,  because  it  was  so,  called  up  associations  best 
suited  to  the  purposes  of  meeting.  He  said  most  strikingly-^ 
**  I  never  enter  a  Grothic  church,  withoot  feeling  mysdf  im^ 
picised  with  something  of  this  idea— ^  Withm  these  walls  has 
been  resounded,  for  oeatnries,  by  successive  generations,  **  Thou 
ait  the  King  of  Glory,  O  Christ  r '  The  very  damp  that  trickles 
down  the  walls,  and  the  unsightly  green  that  moulders  upon  the 
pillars,  are  £ai  more  pleasing  to  me  from  their  associations,  than 
the  tiini,  finished,  chissicik  heathen  piles  of  the  present  frtshion." 
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His  powers  of  comparison,  analogy,  and  judgment  hare 
been  rarely  equalled.  These  had  been  exercbed  so  long  and 
with  so  much  energy  on  all  the  conditions  and  relations  aroond 
him — on  the  word  of  God— on  his  own  mind — on  the  history, 
opinions,  passions,  prejudices,  and  motives  of  men  in  every  age, 
and  of  every  character  and  station — on  moral  causes  and  effects 
— on  every  subject  that  can  come  within  the  grasp  of  a  pliiloso- 
sophic  mind — that  the  result  was  a  wisdom  so  prominent  and 
commanding,  that  every  man  felt  himself  with  a  mind  of  the  very 
first  order  both  in  capability  and  acquirement.  In  some  cases, 
wherein  my  wishes,  perhaps,  formed  my  opinions  ;  and,  trying  to 
hide  the  truth  from  myself,  I  have  asked  his  opinion  as  a  confir- 
mation of  my  own — he  has  unmasked  my  heart  to  itself,  by  hb 
wise  and  searching  replies.  His  decisions  were  more  acconling 
to  circumstances  than  in  most  men :  and,  when  he  gave  them,  it 
would  generally  be  with  a  declaration  that  other  circumstances 
might  wholly  change  the  aspect  of  the  thing ;  and  he  did  this  in 
such  a  manner — if  I  may  judge  by  my  own  case—as  often  to 
make  a  man  look  about  him,  and  bethink  himself  what  a  treache* 
rous  and  blind  party  he  had  to  transact  with  in  his  bosom. 

To  those  who  did  not  know  him  intimately,  he  might  some- 
times appear  to  want  a  quickness  of  perception.  The  appearance 
of  this  fiiculty  is  often  assumed,  where  God  has  not  given  it. 
Where  the  mind  does  decide  rapidly,  its  conclusions  are  gene- 
rally partial  and  defective,  in  proportion*  to  their  rapidity.  In- 
tuition is  not  a  faculty  ofthe  present  condition  of  being,  whatever 
it  may  be  of  that  toward  which  we  are  advancing.  He  affected 
no  such  quality,  yet  he  [MMsessed  more  of  it  than  most  men. 
When  he  did  not  fully  understand  what  was  addressed  to  him, 
he  said  so ;  and  his  mind  was  so  familiar  with  the  difficulty  of 
discovering  truth  through  the  veils  and  shades  thrown  over  her 
by  prejudice  and  self-love,  that  he  did  not  hastily  bring  himself 
to  think  that  he  possessed  your  full  meaning. 

His  good  sense  and  wisdom  led  him  to  avoid  all  peculi- 
arity AND  ECCBNTRiciTT.    Hc  was  decidedly  adverse  to' 
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every  thing  of  this  nature.  **  When  any  thing  peculiar  appears^" 
lie  would  say,  **  in  a  religious  man's  manners,  or  dress,  or  furni- 
ture, this  b  supposed  by  the  world  to  constitute  his  religion.  A 
clergyman  indeed  is  allowed  by  common  consent,  and  indeed  it 
is  but  decent  in  him,  to  have  every  thing  about  him  plain  and 
substantial  rather  than  ornamental  and  fashionable.'' 


The  petbsonal  character  of  Mr.  Cedl  had  a  manifest 
influence  on  his  MINISTERIAL.  We  find  him  frequently 
accounting  for  those  views  and  feelings  which  prevailed  in  his 
Ministry,  by  a  reference  to  his  constitution  and  his  early  history. 

His  sentiments  on  the  ministerial  office  are 
scattered  through  bis  writings,  as  this  was  ever  present  to  his 
mind.  Wherever  he  was,  and  whatever  vras  his  employment,  he 
was  always  the  Christian  Minister.  He  was  ever  on  the  watch  to 
do  the  work  of  an  Evangelist,  and  to  make  full  proof  of  his 
MhUstrjf, 

I  have  collected  together  his  thoughts  on  this  subject  in  some 
sections  of  his  "Remains:"  and  I  think  it  impossible  that  any 
young  Minister  should  read  these  thoughts  without  imbibing  a 
higher  estimation  of  his  sacred  office.  More  will  be  found  on 
these  points  in  the  following  views  of  his  Ministerial  Character, 
gathered  from  his  ovm  lips. 

These  views  were  most  striking  and  sublime.  ''  A  Minister  is 
a  Levite.  In  general  he  has,  and  he  is  to  have,  no  mheritance 
among  his  brethren.  Other  men  are  not  Levites.  They  must 
rectir  to  means,  from  which  a  Minister  has  no  right  to  expect 
any  thing.  Their  aflairs  are  all  the  little  transactions  of  this 
worid.  But  a  Minister  is  called  and  set  apart  for  a  high  and 
soMime  business.  His  transactions  are  to  be  between  the  living 
and  the  dead — between  heaven  and  earth;  and  he  must  stand  as 
with  wings  on  his  shoulders.    He  must  look,  therefore,  for  every 
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tfaiDg  in  his  aflairt  to  be  done  for  him  and  before  hb  ej«a.  I 
am  at  a  loss  to  conceive  bow  a  Minister,  with  right  feelingSy  can 
plot  and  contrive  for  a  Living.  If  he  is  told  that  there  u  wmM 
a  thing  for  hiai  if  he  will  make  such  an  appKcationy  and  that  it 
is  to  be  so  obtained,  and  so  onlj,  all  b  well — but  not  a  stip 
fiuther.  It  is  in  vain,  however,  to  put  any  man  on  acting  in  tUr 
manner,  if  he  be  not  a  Levite  in  principle  and  in  character. 
These  must  be  the  expressions  of  a  nature  communicated  to  him 
from  God — a  high  principle  of  Faith  begetting  Simplicity.  He 
must  be  an  eagle  towering  toward  heaven  on  strong  pinions.- 
The  barn-door  hen  must  continue  to  scratch  her  grains  out  ot 
the  dunghill." 

He  thought  that  the  life  of  a  Minister,  vrith  respect  to  worid^' 
afiairs,  ought  to  be,  peculiarly  above  that  of  other  men,  a  life  of 
faith.  It  was  his  maxim,  to  lay  out  no  money  unnecessarily— 
and,  with  this  principle^  he  regarded  his  purse  as  in  God's  handy 
and  found  it  like  the  barrel  of  meal  and  the  cruse  of  oil.  He 
confessed  that  he  could  advise  this  conduct  in  no  case  but  in  tlwt 
of  a  Christian  Minister,  who  was  a  wise  and  prudent,  as  well  ai 
a  right-hearted  manager  of  his  afiairs.  His  habit  was,  to  be  the 
child  of  simplicity  and  fiiith— acting  as  a  servant  of  God,  mt 
those  principles  which  he  judged  most  suitable  to  his  character 
and  station. 

He  had  exalted  ideas  of  ministerial  authority — not  the  aatbo- 
rity  which  results  merely  from  office,  but  from  office  united  with 
personal  character — not  the  claims  of  priestly  arrogauce;  but  the 
claims  of  priestly  dignity.  '*  I  never  chuse  to  forget  that  I  am  » 
PBiBSTy  because  I  would  not  deprive  myself  of  the  right  to  dic- 
tate in  my  ministerial  capacity.  I  cannot  allow  a  man,  therefore, 
to  come  to  me  merdy  as  a  friend,  on  his  spiritual  afiairs,  because 
I  should  have  no  authority  to  say  to  him,  '  Sir,  you  must  do  so 
and  so.'  I  cannot  sufier  my  best  friends  to  dictate  to  me  in 
any  thing  which  concerns  my  ministerial  duties.  I  have  often 
had  to  encounter  this  spirit;  and  there  would  be  no  end  of  it,  if 
I  did  not  check  and  resbt  it.  I  plainly  tell  them  that  th^  know 
nothing  of  thematter,    I  ask  them  if  it  is  decent  that  a  man,  im- 
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mersed  in  other  ooncerns,  should  pretend  to  know  my  affairs  and 
duties,  better  than  mysdf,  who,  as  they  ought  to  bdieve,  make 
them  the  study  of  my  life.  I  have  been  disgusted — deeply  dis- 
gusted— at  the  manner  in  which  some  men  of  flaming  religkras 
profession  talk  of  certain  preachers.  They  estimate  them  just  as 
Garrick  would  have  estimated  the  worth  of  players,  or  as  Handel 
would  have  ranged  an  orchestra.  *  Sach  an  one  is  dever— he  is 
a  master' — Clever !--a  master! — Worth  and  character  and  dig- 
nity are  of  no  weight  in  the  scale.^ 

These  views  are  just  and  noble;  and  they  are  suited  to  his  own 
great  mind,  and  the  entire  hold  which  his  office  had  on  his  heart. 
But^ — listening  vnth  his  whole  soul  to  that  injunction.  Meditate  en 
thae  tkhiga,  give  thysdf  whdUy  to  them^it  may  be  doubted 
whether  he  did  not  sometimes  challenge  to  his  office  more  respect 
than  the  party  concerned  could  be  eipected  to  allow  due. 

Mr.  Cecil's  preparation  and  training  for  this  ex- 
alted OFFICE  have  been  already  spoken  of  in  the  view  of  his 
Personal  Character,  and  may  be  further  traced  in  the  Memoir  of 
hb  life.    This  was,  as  has  been  seen,  of  no  common  kind. 

Hb  QUALIFICATIONS  FOR  THE  DISCHARGE  OF   THE  MI- 

NUTRT  were  peculiar.  The  great  natural  powers  which  God 
had  given  hhn,  were  moulded  and  matured  by  the  training  and 
discipline  through  which  he  was  led,  and  were  consecrated  by 
grace  to  the  service  of  his  Master.  It  will  not  be  requisite  to 
reespitolate  what  has  been  said  on  this  subject  I  shall  here 
speak  only  of  those  qualifications  which  were  more  appropriate 
to  liim  as  a  public  teacher. 

His  LEARNING  consisted  more  in  the  knowledge  of  other 
mcn'sidaas,  than  in  an  accurate  acquaintance  with  the  niceties  of 
the  kmgnages.  Yet  he  was  better  acquainted  vnth  these,  than 
BMiqr  who  devote  a  disproportionate  time  to  this  acquisition.  His 
ineesfltDt  application,  chiefly  by  candle-light,  wheirat  Oxford,  to 
tile  study  of  Greek,  of  which  he  was  enthusiastically  fond, 
brought  on  an  almost  total  loss  of  sight  for  six  months.  He  had 
delcnnined  to  become  a  perfect  master  of  the  niceties  of  that  re- 
fined and  noble  language.    The  counsel,  however,  which  he 
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received  from  Dr.  Bacoo,  and  which  b  recorded  in  his  *'  Renains* 
(pp.  121,  122),  put  him  on  proportioning  hb  attention  more  ac- 
cording to  the  future  utility  of  his  pursuits  tlian  he  had  been 
accustomed  to.  '^  I  was  struck  with  his  advice/'  he  said.  **  I 
had  an  unsettled  sort  of  religion,  but  enough  to  make  me  see  and 
choose  the  truth  which  he  set  before  me." 

So  solid  and  extensive  was  Mr.  Cecil's  real  learning,  that  then 
were  no  important  points,  in  morals  or  religion,  on  which  be  had 
not  read  the  best  authors,  and  made  up  his  mind  on  the  most 
mature  deliberation ;  nor  could  any  topic  be  started  in  hbtory  or 
philosophy,  on  subjects  of  art  or  of  science,  with  which  he  was 
not  found  more  generally  acquainted  than  other  men.  But  while 
he  could  lay  these  parts  of  learning  under  contribution  to  aid 
him  in  hb  one  object  of  impressing  truth  on  man,  he  was  a  master 
in  the  learning  which  b  more  peculiarly  appropriate  to  hb  pro* 
fession.  He  was  so  much  in  the  habit  of  daily  reading  the  Scrip- 
tures in  the  originab,  that,  as  he  told  me,  he  went  to  thb  employ 
naturally  and  insensibly.  He  limited  himself  to  no  stated  quan- 
tity :  but,  as  his  time  allowed,  he  read  one  or  two,  and  sometimes 
five  or  six  chapters  daily. 

Mr. Cecil  hadthepowBR  of  exciting  and  presbrtino 
ATTENTION  abovc  most  men.  All  his  effort  was  directed*  first 
to  engage  attention,  and  then  to  repay  it— to  allure  curiosity,  and 
then  to  gratify  it. 

Till  the  attention  was  gained  he  felt  that  nothing  could  be  ef- 
fected on  the  mind.  Sometimes  he  would  have  recourse  to  un- 
usual methods,  suited  indeed  to  his  auditory,  to  awaken  and  fix 
their  minds.  '*  I  was  once  preaching,"  he  said,  '*  a  Charity  Ser- 
mon, where  the  congregation  was  very  large,  and  chiefly  of  the 
lower  order.  I  found  it  impossible,  by  my  usual  method  of 
preaching,  to  gain  their  attention.  It  was  in  the  afternoon,  and 
my  hearers  seemed  to  meet  nothing  in  my  preaching,  which  was 
capable  of  rousing  them  out  of  the  st  upefaction  of  a  full  dinner^ 
Some  lounged,  and  some  turned  their  backs  on  me.  'I  must 
HAVE  ATTENTION,'  I  said  to  myself.  *  I  will  be  heard.' 
The  case  was  desperate;  and,  in  despair,  I  sought  a  desperate 
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tcinedy.  I  exclaimed  aloud,  '  Last  Monday  morning  a  man  was 
banged  at  Tyburn* — instantly  the  face  of  things  was  changed  I 
Ail  was  silence  and  expectation!  I  caught  their  ear,  and  retained 
it  through  the  Sermon/'  This  anecdote  leads  me  to  observe  that 
Mr.  Cecil  bad,  in  an  unusual  degree,  the  talent  of  adapting  his 
ministry  to  his  congregation.  While  he  was,  for  instance,  preach- 
ing on  the  same  day  at  Lothbury,  at  St.  John's  morning  and  after- 
noon, and  at  Spitalfields  in  the  evening — he  found  four  congre- 
gations at  these  places,  in  many  respects,  quite  distinct  from  one 
another;  and  yet  he  adapted  his  preaching,  with  admirable  skill, 
to  meet  their  habits  of  thinking. 

But,  when  he  had  gained  the  attention,  he  was  ever  on  the 
watch  not  to  weary.  He  seemed  to  have  continuallT  before  his 
eyes  the  sentiments  of  our  great  critic  and  moralist:"*  "Tedi- 
oosnoss  is  the  most  fatal  of  all  faults:  negligences  or  errors  are 
single  and  local,  but  tediousness  pervades  the  whole :  other  faults 
are  censured,  and  forgotten;  but  the  power  of  tediousness  pro- 
pagates itself.  He  that  is  weary  the  first  hour^  is  more  weary  the 
•eoond ;  as  bodies  forced  into  motion,  contrary  to  their  tendency, 
pass  more  and  more  slowly  through  eveiy  successive  interval  of 
ipdce."  Mr.  Cecil  would  say,  *'  You  have  a  certain  quantity  of 
attention  to  work  on:  make  the  best  use  of  it  while  it  lasts.  The 
iron  will  cool,  and  then  nothing,  or  worse  than  nothing,  is  done. 
If  a  preacher  will  leave  unsaid  all  vain  repetitions,  and  watch 
against  undue  length  in  his  entrance  and  width  in  his  dbcussion, 
he  may  limit  a  written  sermon  to  half  an  hour,  and  one  from  notes 
to  forty  minutes;  and  tliis  time  he  should  not  allow  himself  (o^ 
exceed,  except  on  special  occasions/' 

His  powEA  OF  ILLUSTRATION  was  great  and  versatile.  Ilis 
topics  were  chiefly  taken  from  Scripture  and  from  life.  His 
manner  of  illustrating  hb  subjects  by  Scripture  examples,  was 
the  roost  finished  I  have  ever  heard.  They  were  never  intro- 
duced violently  or  abruptly;  but  hb  matter  was  so  moulded  in 
preparation  for  them,  by  a  few  well-turned  sentences,  that  the 

•  Lives  of  the  Poetf.  toI.  IIL  p.  35. 
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IhiiMitltoiiiJt^^  folie  j^hded  in  Ae  9dri)Mm  lAmost  ^IK 
^^ke  6f  iKe  AocMil^  The  gebiefal  foltarte  df  Hie  duoM^ik 
histi^ry  Mrert  Icfft  in  the  ba<ifc-groynd,  )mA  '^6^  ddt^HArhiHi  Wd% 
'i)i(Mft(iiiiihfc  to'dre'ihkiter  in  bilid  liif^  brbbj^fiit  IdH^iM,  Wd  «b 
trim  {>i^Mtated  wiA  great  fdiee  to  thie  htinH.  fib  tliKtel  bkHh- 
crlminhlihg  the  ^khig  textures  and  ^ihi^Mli^  {hem  vrMi  » 
'h^atrerVim  so  p^<*iili^r,  ^Irat^e  histories  (MTXlyrafaani,  of  McA, 
bf  thivid,  and  erf  ^t.  Paul,  -seeifaifd  in  his  hailds'to  'be  e¥er  iie#, 
Wd  t6  be  ^xhSttd'stl^  ^tr^dntires  df  iffb^ratidn. 

fhe  turn  bdth  6f  his  mind  and  6f  hb  experi^ote  ^seeniefl  16 
lead  him  to  this  method.  What  he  did,  theriefore,  with  ease  alrfl 
feelhig,  ft  Ivtits  hattirat  shbulU  be  done  frectuiently ;  and,  a^coid- 
itigly  1  hdve  sc^h^ely  ev'er  beatil  a  serknon  firom  him  in  which 
th^  were  not  r^t^dt^  c^lsrcises  of  this  peculiar  talent,  and  ib 
some  Mhnons  aliiiost  ihe'^tire  stibj^t'has  been  treated  in  tibh 
inataner. 

This  t^ent  of  illdifarating  his  sobjects,  uiid  pMicdfatfly  df 
idzmjg  inddetits  for  improvement,  gflve  &h  edge  to  bis  Wise  ail- 
inonitiobs  fn  private;  and  fixed  them  deep  in  the  mfenibrj.  Rid- 
'ihg  ^th  a  friend  ih  a  v^i^  windy  day,  the  dtfst  was  so  trouble- 
itonie,  that  his  conipahibn  Wislied'they  Were  at  their  Jonmey*s  ^ml 
where  they  might  ride  ib  the  fields  free  fhom  dust:  and  this  wirfi 
he  repeat^  nlbbe  than  onCe  while  on  the  road.  Wheti  they 
reached  thie  fields,  the  flies  so  teized  his  fHend's  horse»  tiiat  be 
could  scarcely  k^  his  seat  on  the  saddle.  On  his  bitterly  com- 
plaining, "Ah!  Sh',''  ^ald  Mr.  C^il,  **when  you  were  in  the 
road  the  dust  was  your  only  trouble,  and  iill  your  anxiety  was  to 
get  into  the  fields:  you  forgot  that  the  fly  was  there!  T<}ow  this 
is  a  true  picture  of  hunnm  life :  and  you  will  find  it  so  in  all  the 
changes  you  ttii&e  in  future.  We  know  the  trials  of  our  pretett 
situation;  but  the  ilext  will  luve  trials,  and  perhaps  worste, 
though  they  may  be  of  a'diffei^t  kind.*' 

At  anofher  tiiiie,  the  si&me  friedd  told  him  he  should  esteem  It 
a'&v6Ur,  if  heWbufd'tell  hlhi  of  any  thing  which  he  might  hi 
future  see  in  hb  conduct  which  he  thought  improper.  ''  Well, 
Sir!"  he  said,  "  nUiAily  a  man  has  told  the  watchman  to  call  him 
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Miy  in  Ike  mmnmg,  and  bas  theo  aH^eued  very  anxiovf  for 
tMiuog  Ctrl  J ;  bat  tht  imtrhiaan  bu  come  before  be  hiw  been 
wMtdj  for  bim  I  I  bave  leea  nany  peo|ile  very  desiron»  of  being 
taM  Ibeir  fonlts;  but  I  bafe  seen  vcify  few  wbo  were  pleased 
wbeo  tbey  feoei¥cd  tbe  faiformation.  However,  I  like  to  receive 
as  invitation,  and  I  bave«o  vcason  to  suppose  you  will  be  dis- 
pleased  till  I  see  it  b  sow  I  shall  therefore  remember  that  yon 
Imve  asked  fot  it,'' 

His  8TTLB,  partkmlarly  in  petadung  and  in  fted  conversation, 
was  easy  and  natnraL  If  be  ever  lebonred  his  eipression,  it  was 
■i  search  of  emphasis,  rather  than  piecisioii-— of  words  which 
tpsold  penetrate  the  soul,  rather  than  round  his  period  and  float 
in  the  ear.  He  censideted  that  vigorous  conceptions  would 
efalhc  tbemselvcB  m  the  ittest  expressions'^ 

Fer^^giM  pnnuam  rem  ntm  hwUa  $equeniwr : 

Or,  as  MHton  has  admirably  said — f*  IVoe  doqnence  I  find  to  be 
iMme,  but  the  setious  and  hearty  love  of  truth:  and  that,  whose 
itaind  soever  is  fally  possessed  with  a  lervent  desire  to  know  good 
tMngs,  and  with  the  dearest  charity  to  infose  the  knoudedge  of 
tbett  into  others,  whun  such  a  man  would  spbak,  his 
words,  like  so  many  nimble  and  airy  servitors  trip  about  him  at 
command,  aod,  in  wdl-ordered  files,  as  he  would  wish,  fiili  aptly 
hito  their  own  plaoes.'* 

His  written  st^  has  less  ease  than  that  of  his  conversation  or 
pmching.  He  excelled  rather  in  strong  intuitive  sense,  than  in 
a  train  of  argument ;  and  more  in  the  liveliness  of  his  thoughts, 
than  in  their  arrangement.  He  would  put  down  his  thoughts  as 
they  arose — often  at  separate  times,  and  as  suggested  by  the  oc- 
casfon— and  was  not  always  nice  in  rejecting  obsolete  expressions, 
or  antithesis  in  sense.  This  occasioned  a  want  of  flow  and  ease 
in  many  parts  of  hb  writings,  which  the  warmth  of  conversation 
Of  preaching  swept  away. 

Impression  was  the  leading  feature  of  hb  ministry.  Per- 
haps the  INFORMATION  convcyed  by  it  to  the  mfaid  was  not 
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sufficiently  systematic  and  minute.  He  Kad  seen  so  much  life, 
evil  of  spebding  the  preacher's  time  in  doctrinal  statements,  tbat 
possibly  there  was  some  deficiency  in  this  respect  inhb  own 
practice.  When,  indeed,  he  had  to  introduce  religion  to  bis  con- 
gregation at  St.  John's  or  Chobham,  on  his  first  entering  on  those 
charges,  he  d^lt  with  them  as  a  people  needing  information  on 
first  principles :  but  my  remark  applies  to  the  habit  and  coarse 
of  bis  ministry.  For,  however  true  it  is,  that,  when  a  roan  be-' 
comes  a  serious  reader  of  God's  word  he  must  grow  in  the  know- 
ledge of  the  truth;  yet  many  will  still  read  the  Bible  with  in 
indiscriwinating  mind,  unless  their  Minister's  statements  give 
them,  not  only  a  liicid  general  view  of  doctrines,  but  somewhat 
of  a  systematic  and  connected  view ;  and  not  a  few— ^buried  in 
the  cares  of  the  world— will  derive  all  their  notions  of  the  system 
of  divine  truth  from  what  they  hear  in  public. 

Mr.  Cecil  wrote  and  spoke  to  mankind.  He  dealt  with  the 
business  and  bosoms  of  men.  An  energy  of  truth  prevailed  in 
his  ministry,  which  roused  the  conscience ;  afid  a  benevolence 
reigned  in  his  spirit,  which  seized  the  heart :  yet  I  much  question 
whether  the  prevailing  efiect  of  his  preaching  was  not  determina- 
tion grounded  on  conviction  and  admiration^  rather  than 
on  emotion*  When  in  perfect  health  and  spirits,  and  master 
of  his  subject,  his  eloquence  was  finished  and  striking:  but 
though  there  was  often  a  tenderness  which  awakened  conespon^ 
ding  feelings  in  the  hearer,  yet  his  eloquence  wanted  that  vehement 
passion  which  overpowers  and  carries  away  the  minds  of  others* 

— 51  via  meflere,  dolendum  est 
Primitm  ipii  ttM— — 

This  is  the  great  secret  for  getting  hold  of  the  heart  But  as  not 
much  of  the  impassioned  entered  into  the  composition  of  h»  na- 
ture, and  he  was  at  the  same  time  pre-eminent  in  genius  and 
judgment,  it  could  not  but  follow  that  admiration  should  af- 
fect the  hearer  more  frequently  than  strong  feeling.  A 
friend  has  told  me  that  he  has  often  lost  the  benefit  of  the  truth 
which  Mr.  Cecil  has  uttered,  in  admiration  of  the  exquisite  msdi- 
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tier  in  whfeh  it  was  conveyed.  And  I  have  again  and  again  de- 
tected this  in  myself;  and  found  I  have  been  watching  eagerly 
for  what  would  fall  next  from  him,  not  in  the  spirit  of  a  new- 
ham  babe  thai  dtsiren  theiincere  milk  of  the  word  thai  I  might 
grow  therehft  but  for  |ke  gratification  of  a  mental  voluptuous^ 
ness.  I  desire  no  one  vnll  suppose  that  I  impute  to  him  any  of 
the  studied  artifices  of  eloquence.  No  man  sought  more  than,  he 
didy  that  his  hearers' /otVA  should  not  stand  in  the  wisdom  of  men, 
hni  in  the  power  of  God,  No  man  more  sincerely  aimed  to  have 
his  speech  and  his  preaching  not  with  enticing  words  of  moffs 
wisdom^  but  indmonstraiion  of  the  spirit  and  of  power:  yet, 
moreover,  becauSKe  preacher  was  wise,  he  still  taught  the  people 
knowledge ;  yea,  he  gave  good  hbed,  andsovQHj  out,  and 
SET  IN  ORDER  the  messages  of  divine  mercy.  The  preacher 
SOUGHT  TO  FIND  OUT  acceptable  words,  vet  that  which  was 
written  was  upright,  even  words  of  truth.  He  could  not  but 
treat  his  subjects  in  this  exquisite  manner  while  his  taste,  his 
genius,  and  his  nature  remained  ;  but  this  could  not  but  be  sanc- 
tified to  his  master's  honour,  while  he  retained  the  perfect  inte- 
grity, the  deep  conviction,  and  the  singleness  of  eye  wiiich  his 
Master  had  given  him.  That  it  was  the  farthest  possible  from 
txUk  and  artifice  might  be  seen  in  his  most  familiar  conversation ; 
where  hb  manner,  when  he  was  fully  called  out,  was  exactly  what 
it  was  m  the  pulpit.  His  mind  grasped  every  Hubject  firmly ; 
his  imagination  clothed  it  with  images — embodied  it— gave  it  life 
^-called  up  numberless  associations  and  illustrations:  it  was  rea- 
Uied:  it  was  present  to  him:  hb  taste  and  judgment  ^nabltnl 
liini  to  seize  it  in  the  most  strikmg  points  of  view, 

**  Hb  apprehensions  of  refa'gion/'  Mr.  Wilson  most  justly  ob- 
a^rves,  *'  were  grand  and  elevated.  Hb  fine  powers,  go- 
verned by  divine  grace,  were  exactly  calculated  to  sieze  all  the 
grandeur  of  the  Gospel.  The  stupendous  magnitude  of  tlie  ob- 
jects which  the  Bible  proposes  to  man,  the  incomparable  sublimity 
of  eternal  pursuits,  the  astonishing  scheme||f  redemption  by  an 
Incarnate  Mediator,  the  native  .grandeur  of  a  rational  and  im- 
mortal being  stamped  with  the  impress -of  God,  the  fall  of  this 
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"beuig  into  sm  and  poT6rty  and  imeannfas  and  gmh,  Ui  reooftiy 
by  grace  to  more  than  his  origiaal  dignity  in  the  U>rt  and  leiviie 
of  his  Creator,  filled  all  his  soul.  He  aeemed  often  to  Mow 
with  an  imaginatioo  occupied  with  his  noble  theHie.  He  Al^ 
and  be  tanght»  that  no  other  sobjeet  wa^orthy  tfaecooaidemliet 
of  man.  In  comparison  with  it,  he  led  nii  auditan  to  oondeaHi 
and  trample  on  ail  the  petty  objects  of  this  lower  worid.  Hi 
meanness,  its  uncertainty,  its  deceit,  its  vanity,  its  vexaticn^  Hi 
nothingness,  lie  set  folly  in  their  view.  He  even  nmde  tb&m 
look  down  with  a  generous  concern  on  those  who  were  buried  h 
its  interests,  and  who  forgot,  amidst  the  toys  of  cliildre«»  Iha 
teal  business  of  life/'  '^ 

Some  of  his  printed  sermons  are  perfect  models  of  simpliciti^ 
vivacity,  and  effect  That,  for  instance,  on  the  '*  Pdwer  of 
Faith." 

His  COUNTENANCE,  thougfa  not  modelled  altogetheraftir 
tile  artificial  rules  of  beauty,  beaiaed,  in  animated  oonvcraatiofi 
and  in  the  pulpit,  with  the  beauty  of  a  great  and  noWe  ttind. 
Dignity  and  benevolence  were  strongly  pourtrayed  there.  Tlie 
variety  of  its  expression  was  admirable :  nor  could  any  one  fed 
the  full  force  of  the  soul  which  he  threw  into  his  discourses^  if 
this  expression  was  concealed  from  him  by  distance  or  aituatiov* 
His  ACTION  was  graceful  and  forcible:  latterly,  owing  petfaaps 
to  his  increasing  infirmities  and  almost  uninterrupted  pain,  it  dil- 
covered,  I  think,  some  constraint  and  want  of  ease. 

There  was  a  familiarity  and  an  authority  in  his  man- 
ner, which  to  strangers  sometimes  appeared  dogmatism*  His 
manner  was,  in  truth,  like  that  of  no  other  man.  It  was  allq|t- 
ther  original :  and  because  it  was  ^Mr^gfaial,  it  sometimes  ^flended 
those  who  had  no  other  idea  of  manlier  than  of  that  Co  which  Ifaiiy 
had  been  accustomed.  YeC  even  the  prejudiced  ooiild  not  bear 
him  with  indifference.  There  was  a  dignity  and  command)  R  doei- 
ftion  and  energy^;3i  knowledge  of  the  heart  and  the  world*  an 
uprightness  of  m3|^;«iid  a  desire  to  do  good,  and  all  thi»  uniled 
with  a  tenderness  aiid  aflSiotion^  wUch  few  conhl  witness  withoat 
aome  favourable  ia^presftiom. 
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His  moat  striking  seroions  were  generally  tl^ose,  lyhicii  lie 
(bcopM  ftofl*  veiy  shprt,  texts,  ^^dx  afh-4^  #^  h^^nS^k  01^  <^ 

4!^  %  dli^  i«,  4P  4^  %  ^(rai^A  fe.    In.  tiyes^  ierJmDQsi.  tb^ 

whole  4i(lyf^t  )fac|  Pf«#Uy  9tmk  Im  >f  Ql^«  ^  ^fi,  ^^^  cojdqi 

• 

'n  thi^  wigr  u  gei^iendly  found  t;o  be  iiiore  luitiinl  ^pA  fwdbte^ 
than  what  U^  i^incl  i§  oMi(^,  to  ^^cp^taA^  by  its  owii  labpripifi^ 
efforts.  As  the  subject  grows  qp^  pf  the  y^te  of  tbe.inind  at  tbi& 
tjii^  thjcre  is  tb^  (jkgre^  9^  acuity  between  tl^em^bich  opcqsions 
tibiie  mind  Xq  seize  it  for^ib^^  and  to  clothe  it  with  vivid  colours. 
h,  train  of  tb$  v^i  qatunl  a^^opi^fionif  presents  itself,  ^s  ope  link 
drains  wii^b  it  its  Hlff^F^  'ipks.  Tbe  att,ention  is  enp^d — Um^ 
Qiindi?  concentrated— scripture  apd  life  present  tbepiselv^;^  with- 
out effort,  in  tbe  most  natural  reladops  nhi^h  tb/ey  bear  to  tb^ 
subject,  that  has  full  possession  of  the  man,  and  couipositipfi  b^- 
^omes  easy,  and  ^ven  iaterestio^. 

It  was  a  frequent,  ^od  %  Vl^ry  useful  metlipd  w;ith  biuif  to,  op^i^ 
and  cxplajq  his  ^ubje^t  in  a  v^)  brief  m^ner,  and  then  (o  dipw 
inferences  lEroni  it;  which  ip&rent'es  formifd  tli^  ^jreat  body  of  th.9 
sermon,  and  were  rather  matters  of  ADDR93S  to  th^  consciences 
Und  hearty  of  bis  hearer,  than  of  discussion  ;  so  that  the  whole 
subject  yv^s  ^  l^ipd  of  appj^catipn.    This  seems  to  nie  to  bav^ 

• 

f^aen  h^  iposi  effective  planner  of  preaching.  Ta^  ap  instance : 
Matt  xviii.  20.  I.  Explain  the  words.  I^.  Rai^e  froijd  them  two 
pr  three  |tK^.4RK3:  ^opy^x^f^tt  1.  The  Glory  and  Gpdhea.^ 
^our  ^a^ter:  2.  Tbe  hopppr  which  He  puts  on  his  bou^  ap^ 
Idbt  i^Sinpbly  of  His  Saiats :  3.  The  pjcivilege  of  b^g  ppe  of 
Cipist's  servants  whom  He  will  meet:  4.  The  pbligations  lyipg 
pp  4Uph  aervapt^— ^Aal  manjuffr  off^wnn  Wight  afu;h  to  be! 

)Ie  ^iras  remarlMibly  ob^^ant  of  character.  When  I  havf 
p4(^d  hia  opinion  of  a  p^spn,  h^  has  fiequently  surprised  p^e  with 
such  a  fi|U  and  accurate  delineation  of  his  character,  as  he  could 
only  iuive  obtained  by  very  patient  and  peoekiating  observation. 
Hie  laason  of  Ibis  appeared,  when  I  leanU  titfil  it  was  his  custom 
m  tua  temiwi  OPtef ,  wb«n  h«  wiahM  tp  duprib^  n  particuhir  cb«- 
tacter,  not  to  put  flpijrp  its  fWffffV!^.  M  ll«y  9<??IF^  \9  ^^ 
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mind  from  the  general  observations  which  he  had  made  on  men  | 
but  he  would  put  down  the  initial  of  some  person's  name»  witk 
whom  he  was  well  acquainted,  and  who  stood  in  hb  mind  as  the 
representative  of  that  class  of  characters.  He  had  nothing  to  da 
then,  when  he  came  to  enlarge  on  that  pert  of  his  subject,  bat 
strongly  to  realize  to  himself  the  character  of  the  person  in  ques- 
tion, and  he  would  draw  a  much  more  vivid  picture  of  a  real  cha- 
racter than  he  could  otherwise  do.* 

Mr.  Cecil  was  pot  himself  led  to  the  knowledge  of  God 
through  great  terrors  of  conscience :  bis  ministry  did  not,  there- 
fore, so  much  abound  in  delineations  of  the  working  and  mafig* 
uity  of  sin,  as  in  those  topics  which  grew  out  of  his  course  of 
experience;  nor  did  he  enter  frequently  or  largely  into  the  details 
of  the  spiritual  conflict.  He  was  himself  drawn  to  God,  and 
subdued  by  a  sense  of  divine  mercy  and  friendship:  he  was  led, 
therefore,  to  detail  largely  the  transactions  of  the  believing  ndpA 
with  God,  in  the  exercise  of  dependence  and  submission^ 

He  was  more  aware  than  most  men  of  the  difficulty  of* 

BRINGING   POWN    THE   TRUTH    TO   THE  COMPREHENSION 
OF  THE  MASS  OF  HEARERS. 

A  young  Minister  may  leave  College  with  the  best  theory  il 
the  world,  and  he  make  take  with  him  into  a  country  parish  a 
determination  to  talk  in  the  language  of  simplicity  itself,  but  the 
actual  capacity  to  make  himself  understood  and  felt  is  so  far  re- 
moved from  his  former  habits,  that  it  is  only  to  be  acf:uired  bj 
experience.  Hear  how  wisely  Mr.  Cecil  wrote  to  a  young  friend 
about  to  take  orders ;— "  I  advised  him,  since  he  was  so  near  his 
entrance  into  the  ministry,  to  lay  aside  all  other  studies  for  the 
present,  but  the  one  I  should  now  fecommetid  to  him.  I  would 
tiaye  him  select  some  very  poor  and  uninformed  persons,  and 
pay  them  a  visit.    His  object  should  be  to  explain  to  them  and 

•  Lavatcr  ioin«wher«:fDciith>Ds  an.  tdndrable  prictict  of  his  own,  which  ctrried  amt 
friend's  principle  into  «i||Mant  dm  in  liit  ministry,  lie  fixed  on  certain  persons  in  hit 
oongregatioo,  whom  he  ^taialdcrtd  at  repreaentativca  of  tkt  respective  claiMei  imo  mMA 
his  beart-rs  lulgl'.i  be  property  divided— amoonting,  as  I  recollect,  to  setTH.  In  compos* 
ing  his  discourses,  he  kepi  cidi  of  these  pcrs<HBB  aleedily  in'liis  eye;  and  laboercd  eo  to 
nonld  iiis  sobjects  as  to  nieet  the  case  of  every  ooc-by  which  incomparable  rale  he  reiv 
(Icired  hiiMelf  inleliiglUe  tad  lotcrodBf  to  all  cUiaca  of  hit  flock. 
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dtttiODstrate  to  them  the  truth  of  the  solar  system.  He  should 
first  of  all  set  himself  to  make  that  system  perfectly  mtelligihle  to 
them,  and  then  he  should  demonstrate  it  to  their  fuirconviction 
against  all  that  the  followers  of  Tycho  Brahe  or  any  or«  else  could^ 
say  against  it.  He  would  tell  me  it  was  impossible;  they  woold 
not  understand  a  single  term.  Impossible  to  make  them  astro- 
nomers !  And  shall  it  be  thought  an  easy  matter  to  make  them 
understand  redemption  V 

He  gave  the  following  account  of  his  habit  op  prepara- 
tion FOR  THE  pulpit:— 

*'  I  generally  look  into  the  portions  of  Scripture  appointed  by 
^  church  to  be  read  in  the  services  of  the  day.  I  watch,  too, 
fin*  any  new  light  which  may  be  thrown  on  passages  in  the  course 
of  reading,  conversation,  or  prayer.  I  seize  the  occasions  fur- 
nished by  my  own  experience — my  state  of  mind — my  family  oc- 
enrrences.  Subjects  taken  up  in  thb  manner  are  always  likely  to 
meet  the  cases  and  wants  of  some  persons  in  the  congregation. 
Sometimes,  however,  I  have  no  teit  prepared :  and  I  have  found 
this  to  arise  generally  from  sloth :  I  go  to  work :  this  is  the  se- 
cret: make  it  a  business:  something  will  arise  where  least  ex^ 
pected* 

'<  It  is  important  to  begin  prepahitioil  early.  If  it  is  driven  off 
late,  accidents  may  occur  which  may  prevent  due  attention  to  the 
subject.  If  the  latter  days  of  the  week  are  occupied,  and  the 
mind  driven  into  a  comer,  the  sermon  will  tisuallv  be  raw  and 
nndigested.  Tkke  time  to  reject  wliat  ought  to  be  rejected,  and 
to.  supply  what  ought  to  be  supplied. 

**  It  is  a  favourite  method  with  me  to  reduce  the  text  to  some 
p(NDt  of  doctrine.  On  that  topic  I  enlarge,  and  then  apply  it.  I 
like  to  ask  myself—'  What  are  you  doing  1-«What  is  your  aim  V ' 

**  I  will  not  forestall  my  own  views  by  first  going  to  commen- 
tators. I  talk  over  the  subject  to  myself:  I  write  down  all  that 
strikes  me :  and  then  I  arrange  what  is  written.  Af)er  my  plan 
is  settled,  and  my  mind  has  exhausted  its  stores,  then  I  would 
turn  to  some  of  my  great  Doctors  to  see  if  I  am  in  no  error :  but 
I  find  it  necessary  to  reject  many  good  Unngs  which  tlie  IXictors 
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a«;:  tbey  will  UU to np good efi^io-as^miCMi^  In  t^NAtikb  to,lM| 
^fiective,  we  91UM  draw  more  ffom  natare  1^  Vbui;  4:^99  4l^  wii^ 
iDgt^of  nmn :  we  nuu^t  study  tM  Bool^  of  Pi^vi4e«cfi  tt#  Iteok 
of  Nature,  tbe  Hirart  of  Ma^  ^  tlia  Bp(^  of  Ood)  we  imal 
md  the  History  of  the  World ;  wq  ma^  dea)  witki  ^9t^^  4 
Fact  before  our  eye^/' 

la  respect  to  me chaoical  |»iepffaitio«»  Mff*  OeiH  was  «^  Ihl 
habit  of  using  eight  quarto  pages,  on  whn^h  h^  JfH^  499m:  km  f$m. 
nuA  subordinate  divisioMy  with  ^mlk  hiot^  <|%  k^  Uv>HgM  r9^i- 
site.  These  notes,  written  in  an  open  apd  l^fibl^  ntanqef ,  i|^^ 
«i  hb  eye  could  catch  with  easff»  he  pa^  into^  on?  of  t^  portable 
^larta  Bibles^  of  which  sevenU  ^MpHa  w^^rt  pi^Qfeld  m  4ie  ^viJMl 
century,  in  a  good  type,  biMt  m  ooweqAHwe  of  the  qlojispNef^  «ipd( 
esLoellenee  of  the  paper,  sach  as  bi«d  up  141  ^  v?iy  coippftet  f^ 
Of  these  editions  there  aro  ^oim  *  wbi^h  ar^  printed  p^ige  for 
page  with  one  another ;  a»d  W^  of  th«si|  edition^  Mr.  Ceci^  ik^  11^ 
the  constant  babU  of  u»iiig^  bpth  w  publio  9^1}  if9  pnv^to^  from  ibe 
aaechaoical  asfistanoe  afforded  to^hin^  iff  feurnipg  to  p^ssagea  S^^m. 
tbe  recoUection  of  the  part  of  the  yvige  i^  wbicb  tb^  ocaaprcid^ 

It  will  be  interesting  to  hear  Mr.  Cecil's  own  accqunt  p^ 

BIS  MANNER  OF  COMMENCING  HIS  MINISTRY;  as  it  po^tflf^ 

mistakes  from  which  he  was  not  oojy  early  hMit  ngMMt  ^^^oluaily 
delivered>  and  his  remarks  on  them  may  afqrd  %  sf^if^m  o%m^ 
to  others. 

"  I  set  out/'  he  aaid,  "  with  levity  in  the  p^\jfU.  |t  via 
tbove  two  years  before  I  could  get  th^  victory  9vier  ij,  tboiigh  I 
strove  under  sharp  piercings  of  eoascienoe^  My  pbupi  wv  wfWQg* 
I  had  bad  counaeUon.  I  th^oight  prea^Mpg  wa«  o^y  emering 
the  pulpit  and  lettiiig  off  a  serviQP.  I  ifally  inrngi^ed  thii  m^ 
tcustin^  to  God,  and  dou^  th^  tbi^g  oWverly.  I  talked  with  a 
wise  and  pious  man  on  the  ^objecl.  '  There  U  ootbii^/  wid  he, 
like  appealing  to  facts.'  W^  s^  d<^»,  <md  named  names.  We 
found  men  in  ray  habit  disrviitabl^.  This  ini  aet  «vy  mwd 
right.  I  saw  such  a  nuin  might  sometiaies  sacceed :  but  I  aaw, 
it  the  same  time,  that  whoever  w9vM  saceeed  in  hitgaiMml 
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topNtatiofit  of  Scfiptme,  awi  would  IwTe  bis  mioUtry  that  of  « 
uiatlrmm  liuti  needdh  mt  U  he  ^kflmmd^voml  he  a  laboriouf 
inan.  What  can  be  produced  by  men  who  refuse  thU  labour!-** 
a  few  raw  notkuBSfp  bamkss  perhaps  io  themselves,  bat  ialse  as 
atated  by  dwnu  What  tbeo  should  a  young  Minister  del— His 
office  says  '  Go  to  your  books,  Qo  to  retireoHmt.  Go  to 
prayer/-*-'  No  V  asys  the  eothuaiast,  '  Gq  to  preach.  Q9  uA 
l>e  a  witness  r^^A  witnsas  l--of  what  I^He  don't  koowT 

Thus  qualified  by  aatiiKe,  educatioo.  and  grace-^euriched  by 
bis  varions  nnnly  acquisitioos— and  matured  by  experience,  he  ap- 
|Mared  in  the  pulpit  unquestionably  as  one  of  the  first  preadieii^ 
perhaps  the  very  first  preacher — of  his  time. 

He  sras  sincbbely  attachso  to  thr  cyvitCH  of 
BN6LAND,  both  by  principle  and  feeUng—to  her  okdse  and 
BBcosuM.  He  entered  into  the  spirit  of  those  ohligationi^ 
/arhich  lay  on  him  as  a  clergyman;  and,  looking  at  general cons^ 
qnences,  would  nevw  bresk  through  the  oider  and  discipline  of 
ihe  C^rch,  to  obtain  any  partial*  locals  and  ten^^Kifary  ends. 

In  the  more  feivatk  exercise  of  his  pastoral  oflkei  as  % 
flounseUor  and  fmnd,  he  mauifested  gssat  F4aTHFUliNS89, 

TBHDBRMB88*  and  WISPOM. 

Inproof  of  this  I  might  appeal  to  what  is  said  in  the  "  R^ 
snahis,''  on  the  subject  of  "  VisitiBg  deatb-beds;"  pp«  Sft  95.  I 
shall  here  subjoin  a  few  more  illustrations  of  this  part  of  his 
ioharacter. 

An  interview  was  contrivied  between  him  and  a  aobieLady>  by 
amne  of  her  relations.  She  began  toUstentotbeaffiyrs^fioUgiQn* 
iier  life  had  been  gay  and  trifluig.  She  knew  that  be  understood 
ha  sitaation;  and  she  began  to  introduce  her  case  by  sayii^ 
-timt  she  aiqiposed  be  thought  her  a  vai7'eontemptiUs  and  wicked 
nealure.  *'  No»  Madam,  I  do  not  look  |it  ypu  in  that  view,  I 
^enakler  that  you  have  been  a  wandsfor;  pursuing  happmess  in 
a  mistahpn  road — an  immortal  beiii^  fiutteiing  through  the  pre- 
asnt  shoit  but  important  scene,  wUbout  one  serious  concern  for 
what  is  ta  come  after  it  is  pasiad  by*  And,  while  others  kno|r 
wh^  is  to  happen  to  them*  and  w«it  for  it*  you  ate  totally  igno- 
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rant  of  the  subject."^-"  But,  Sir,  is  it  possible  to  anive  at  any 
certainty  with  respect  to  a  future  condition  f — *'  Why  whatlitde 
trifling  scenes  would  occupy  your  Ladyship  and  myself,  if  we 
were  confined  to  this  small  spot  of  a  carpet,  that  is  under  oiv 
feet!  The  world  is  a  little,  mean,  despicable  scene  in  itself.  But 
we  must  leave*  it :  and  can  you  suppose  that  we  are  left  to  step 
into  another  state,  as  into  a  dark  abyss — not  knowing  what  awaits 
us  there  1  No— the  next  step  I  take  from  the  world  is  not  into  t 
^oid  that  no  one  has  explored— a  fathomless  abyss — a  chaos  of 
clouds  and  darkness — but  I  know  what  it  is — I  am  assured  of  if." 
He  said  to  me  in  reporting  this  conversation,  "  I  rested  on  this, 
fjkd  left  it  to  work  on  her  mind.  I  thought  it  better  to  defer  the 
subject  of  this  assurance  to  try  her,  and  I  have  reason  to  believe 
that  she  feels  anxious  for  our  next  occasion  of  meeting,  that  she 
may  hear  how  we  cau  make  out  the  grounds  of  our  assurance.*' 
This  is  one  among  many  instances  of  the  wise  methods  in  which 
he  accommodated  his  instructions  to  the  character. 

*'  Many  of  my  people,''  he  said,  *'  and  especially  females,  talk 
thus  to  me — '  I  am  under  continual  distress  of  mind.  I  can  lay 
hold  of  no  permanent  ground  of  peace.  If  I  seem  to  get  a  little, 
it  is  soon  gone  again.  I  am  out  at  sea,  without  compass  or  an- 
chor. My  heart  sinks.  My  spirit  faints.  My  knees  tremble. 
All  is  dark  above,  and  all  is  horror  beneatli.' — '  And  pray  what  is 
your  mode  of  life?—*  I  sit  by  myself.' — In  this  small  room,  I 
suppose,  and  over  your  fire? — '  A  considerable  part  of  my  time.' 
— '  And  what  time  do  you  go  to  bed  Y — '  I  cannot  retire  till  two 
or  three  o'clock  in  the  morning.' — '  And  you  lie  late,  I  suppose, 
in  the  morning?—*  Frequently.'—'  And  pray  what  else  can  you 
expect  from  thir  mode  of  life,  than  a  relaxed  and  unstrung  system 
—and,  of  course,  a  mind  enfeebled,  anxious,  and  disordered  1  I 
understand  your  case.  God  seems  to  have  qualified  me  to  un- 
dentond  it,  by  especial  dispensations.  My  natural  disposition  is 
gay,  volatile,  spirited.  My  nature  would  never  sink.  But  I  have 
sometimes  felt  my  spirit  absorbed  in  horrible  apprehensions  with- 
out any  assignable  natural  cause.  Perhaps  it  was  necessary  I 
should  be  suficred  to  feel  thisi  that  I  might  feel  for  others;  for 
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certainly »  no  man  can  have  any  adequate  sympathy  with  others^ 
who  has  never  thus  suffered  liimseif.  I  can  feel  for  you,  there- 
fore, while  I  tell  you  that  I  think  the  afiair  with  you  b  chiefly 
physical.  I  myself  have  brought  on  the  same  feelings  by  the 
same  means.  I  have  sat  in  my  study  till  I  have  persuaded  myself 
that  the  ceiling  was  too  low  to  suffer  me  to  rise  and  stand  up* 
right :  and  air  and  exercise  alone  could  remove  the  impression 
from  my  mind/  " 

His  taking  the  charge  of  St.  John's  Chapel  is  the  mosf 
important  event  of  his  Life,  as  it  appears  to  have  been  the 
sphere  for  which  he  was  peculiarly  raised  up  and  prepared  by 
Providence* 

« 

The  circumstances  attending  his  establishment  of  a  serio«is  and 
devout  congregation  in  this  place,  mark  the  strength  and  simpli-'. 
city  of  his  mind ;  while  they  may  shew  the  necessity  under  which 
such  men  will  sometimes  be  brought,  of  acting  for  themselves, 
with  perfect  independence  of  the  whole  body  of  their  brethren. 

These  circumstances  he  related  to  me  as.  follows — ''  When  I 
married,  I  lived  at  a  small  house,  at  Islington,  situated  in  the 
midst  of  a  garden ;  for  which  I.  paid  14/.  a  year.  My  annual  in- 
come was  then  only  80/.  and,  with  thb,  I  had  to  support  myself, 
my  wife,  and  a  servant.  I  was  then,  indeed.  Minister  of  St.  John's, 
but  I  received  nothing  from  the  place  for  several  of  the  earlier 
years.  When  I  was  sent  thither,  I  considered  that  I  was  sent  to 
the  people  of  that  place  aad  neighbourhood.  I  thought  it  my 
duty,  therefore,  to  adopt  system  and  a  style  of  preaching,  which 
should  have  a  tendency  to  meet  their  case.  All,  which  they  had 
heard  before,  was  dry,  frigid,  and  lifeless.  A  h%h,  haughty, 
stalking  spirit  characterised  the  place.  I  was  thrown  among  men 
of  the  world,  men  of  business,  men  of  reading,  and  men  of  thought 
I  began,  therefore,  with  principles.  I  preached  on  the  Divine 
Authority  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures.  I  dissected  Saurin's  Sermons. 
I  took  the  sinews  and  substance  of  some  of  our  most  masteriy 
writers.  I  preached  on  such  texts  as — If  ye  believe  not  Mo$es 
and  the  Prophets^  neither  wUlye  believe  though  one  roee/rom  the 
dtai.    I  set  myself  to  exphun. tenuis  and  phrases.    My  chief 
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dbjtt  wmM  mtikr  gwwnd  fportu  Bat  wImI  imm  iht 
•tf'thiil  AoMtcrfwatnisedigMHtflM 
wwkL  It  WIS  au4,  tlMN^  lit  olfctf  ffaioMi  I  cotttiiHied  t#  pcMdb 
the  tratb;  Imt  tkit,  it  St  Joki's»  I  wm  sMtiieiiig  h  to  WKf 
hmmn.  Evtm  my  bceteen,  iMead  of  tfittiiig  iato  my  hmw 
aad  piaB,hyMitkar«an.  MyprottctFttslnroedterkaekattiM.  . 
I  ind  hentated,  H  first,  l»  enter  oo  m  gnst  a  risk;  bul^  wUk 
gnuDdeur  of  spirit,  she  told  me  she  would  pot  her  fertmit  on  tke 
mm;  if  any  bcacfit  resulted  ftom  h^  it  should  he  mine,  mid  ahe 
mould  hear  me  hmmkM  of  ailoB&  She  heard  me  a  few  tuma^ 
mul  then  wholly  withdrew  herself,  mid  eveu  took  away  har 
servants.  Some  of  them  would  now  and  then  steal  in ;  hvC,  M 
Aey  PBporttd  that  they  got  «"  no  food,**  the  report  did  hut 
ftmngtheai  the  pw^odkes  of  thmr  awitifBj*  She  could  m^  eutar 
iulo  my  motirea.  I  was  obliged  to  regard  her  owduct  as  Hum 
did  that  of  the  mau,  who  was  heaping  the  ftggots  round  hiai, 
O  tmute  mmphcHat!  She  could  act  calculate  coDseqoem;e%  and 
was  unmoved  eycu  when  I  placed  nqr  oouduct  in  ita  strongest 
light-^'  Can  you  attribute  any  hut  the  purest  aiotives  to  met 
Ought  not  the  very  circuBBstauces  to  whkh  I  vohmtmily  subjeet 
myadf  by  adhering  to  the  plan  you  condemn,  to  gain  me  some 
credit  for  my  intentions  I  Had  1  preached  here,  in  the  manner  I 
preached  elsewhere,  you  know  that  the  place  would  have  been 
crowded  by  the  religious  world.  I  should  then  have  obtained 
from  it  an  income  of  900/.  or  300/.  a  year;  whereas  I  now  sit 
down  with  httle  or  no  advantage  from  it,  though  I  have  a  fiimfly 
rinng  up  about  me.  God  sent  me  hither  to  preach  to  thn  people, 
and  to  raise  a  congregation  in  thb  place ;  and  I  am  proceeding  in 
Aat  ^tem  and  way,  which  seems  to  me  best  adapted  under  God 
to  UMCt  the  states  of  this  people;  and,  while  I  am  doing  this,  I 
bring  on  myself  temporal  injury.  I  can  have  no  possible  motive 
to  aauifice  Ibe  truth  to  a  few  Mind  pharisees,  who  will  never 
while  I  live  become  my  friends.' 

''Ilaboured  under  this  desertion  of  my  iiiei(lds  for  a  long  tfane: 
it  was  about  seven  years,  before  affairs  began  to  wear  such  an 
mpeet,  that  my  protectress  and  othen  ailawed  that  matters  -had 
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cierfainly  tUMiMi  'out  ^  ^My  «olild  li«t  iMive  fofeeiMii.  Sl^^ctiJ 
wi«ife96es  yoife  up  <tfHind<Mllit«li:afe4  MrtlMiitic  cbmcier/lo  testify 
Mfe  p<Hrer'-6f  ^e:gMM^  Gk>d.  One  vitmMntanoe  w91  place -the 
fH^ja^e  mrhkh  «irtited  agidiMt  «ie  ih  n  ^Ivoiig  light  A  oMiveited 
J^WIJA,  *Wbo  Iliad  bIWli  ^Vivtm  Srom  lier  Aitbar't  hoMe  on  aocooat 
"tff  h«)r  li^dMttifs,  add  Was  a'lWWPtt'af  JgKatsiiiipiiiritymkilev^- 
Mk>fi,  KAMd  46  libiebApMfy  it  MMd  to  St  J«bD\  i^etiMM,  as  the 
'Mod,  she  4MM  tuk  'WotMpttmt  spMtMHy,  uiA  tiMier  chose  lb 
tl))eiid  the  dtetfMtfli  'amoifg  her  IM^d^  book ;  in  whkfaienrplDy- 
Went,  I  dodbl  iitft,  di^  wdr^lnpped  Ood  in  the  spirit  -Md  wato 
ifUiciep^  of 'hilta.  Fdir itfy o4rli ssMSsfa^fitioii, Ivivote  Hmm :«t  targe 
Masons  oh  Which  f  liad  Amied  my  odtad«ct»  4(ft  4  w«  tflmost 
into  taiy  oWn  •l>reiist  loir  siippott'4ttid  justlfieatioD.  One 
Mend,  4hdi^,  stood  "by  flife.  'lie  sMr >iif]r  V^  ^^  antersd  fidly 
Mo  it;  tthd  ^d  sikA  WMg^thhijls^oti  te  suhject,  as  gmrflf 
^MtfihMftd  my  bwta  Itoittd.  '  The  €bimih  df  Christ'  Mid  ke» 
^^mwM.  -st^ffietlines  he  MfttAead  4br  Cbrisi/  A  certiua'birotfair 
ijMiched  a  ChaHty  SitittMti';  and  in  iMidhaiUyk,>th]it'he  seemad 
%^^1iie  *4^«to^li«E^,:yoti^houlds^hoW(I%ottlddotlR 
^Wbg/  Wh^  ji^  he  did,  1  know  ffot ;  hut  some  of  the  evil  i 
>lttoW,'tts  ^e^cftral  |)eiisdns  fowoclk  the  Chapel,  and  assigned  'his 
seraion  as  the  reason ;  and  others  expressed  thenisehres  atarmed 
Hit  Ibe  idea  of  MethodiMn  having  oir^tinfo4he|>kice.  h  was  ill- 
judged  and  Unkfaid.  He  shonld  have'  entered  hito  my  Aesign,  or 
iMte  beeii  sifehC 

Ahont  the  Hdiddle  df  July,  I«00,  Mr.  Cecil  entered  on  the 
IMngs  ofBi  dLlSY  itnd  OttOBtt am  hi  Snvry.  A  few  weeks  ilfttr 
tth  I  Visited  hhn  with  ottt  deMr  ttbd  nratoalftitnd  Dr.  Fearon. 

^Hett  I  ^w  hiikiftf  ia  qttite  diA(fcrMit  <sltatttioii'fhMn  auyin  Which 
'1-lMd  Men  hitai  be4b^;tnd  Wttsttot- a' little  eurioas  toTeuaricthe 
"Httfntfer  hi  *tHkidi  he  we«dd  tie»t  a  set  ef  pMn  aad^lnoiely 
itatage^.  t1iottgh1teiiiNistepeateblyiii|!reataiig«tt 
Vbtj  whi6h-We  pas!0M 'with  him,  yet  his  niiMl»  in  the  intenrais, 
Was'so  vigohMis  and  Kimhioiis  thilt  I  hare  scarcely  ever  gathered 
so  much  from  him  in  an  equal  time. 
-     On  this  oceiMioa,'«ttidng  :4>fher  things  Which  4ire  rtedrded  in 
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.  his  *'  Remains/'  he  stated  to  us  his  views  and  feelingi  respectioif 
his  new  charge.  '*  Bisley  is  a  rectory.  It  is  completely  out  of 
the  world.    The  farmers  are  all  so  perfectly  untaught  tfaat» 

when  they  met  me  to  settle  the  business  of  their  tythes,  tliere  was 

• 

not  one  of  them  able  to  write.  The  farmers  in  these  parts  are 
mostly  occupiers  of  their  own  land.  They  crowded  round  me 
when  I  first  came,  and  were  eager  to  make  bargains  with  me  for 
the  tythe.  I  told  them  I  was  ignorant  of  such  matters,  but  that 
I  would  propose  a  measure  which  none  of  them  could  object  to. 
The  farmers  of  Bisley  should  nominate  three  farmers  of  Chobhaan 
parish ;  amd  whatever  those  three  Chobham  fanners  should  ap- 
point me  to  receive,  that'  they  should  pay.  This  was  putting 
myself  into  their  power  indeed,  but  the  one  grand  point  with  me 
was  to  conciliate  their  minds,  and  pave  the  way  for  the  Gospel  in 
these  parishes.  And  so  far  it  answered  my  purpose.  I,  had 
desired  the  three  fiirmers  to  throw  the  weight,  in  dubious  cases, 
into  the  farmers'  scale.  After  we  had  settled  the  business,  one 
of  the  three,  to  convince  the  Bisley  farmers  that  they  had  acted 
in  the  very  spirit  of  my  directions,  proposed  to  find  a  person  who 
would  immediately  give  them  50l.  a  year  for  their  bargain  with 
me.  This  has  given  them  an  idea  that  we  act  upon  high  and 
holy  motives." 

What  a  noble  trait  is  this  of  his  upright  and  disinterested 
mind !  One  might  almost  with  confidence  predict  that  such  an 
iDtroduction  into  his  parishes  was  a  presage  of  great  usefulness. 
A  minister  has  no  right  to  wanton  away  the  support  of  his  fii- 
mily  ;  but,  having  secured  that,  whatever  sacrifices  he  may  make 
with  such  holy  motives  as  these,  will  be  abundantly  repaid ;  pro- 
-bably  in  the  success  of  hk  ministry,  certainly  in  his  Master's 
Approbation  and  the  peace  of  his  own  bosom.  Those  sacrifices 
of  what  may  be  strictly  his  due,  which  a  narrow  and  worldly  man 
will  refuse  to  make  though  he  entail  discord  and  feuds  on  his 
fNirish,  will  be  trifles  to  the  mind  of  a  true  Christian  Minuter. 
The  reader  will  here  recollect  the  conversation  on  this  subject 
before  recorded. 

**l  hardly  think  it  likely  that  a  man  could  have  been'  received 
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itt  a  more  friendly  manner  than  I  have  been.  Abont  500  (people 
attend  at  Chobham,  and  300  at^  Bialey.  I  find  I  can  do  any 
tUng  irith  them  whik  I  am  serioos.  A  baptbt  pieadier  had 
been  some  where  m  the  neighboorhood  before  I  came.  He  seems 
to  have  been  wild  and  eccentric^  and  to  have  planted  a  prejudica 
in  consequence  of  this  in  the  peq>te's  minds^  who  appear  to  hafo 
had  no  other  notion  of  methodism  than  that  it  was  eccentricity. 

*'  While  I  am  grave  and  serious  they  will  allow  me  to  say  or 
do  any  thing.  For  instance ;  a  few  Sundays  since  it  rWned  so 
prodigiously  hard  when  I  had  fimshed  my  sermon  at  B.  that  I 
saw  it  was  impracticable  for  any  body  to  leave  die  Church.  I 
then  told  the  people  that  as  it  was  likely  to  oontbue  for  some 
tiae»  we  had  better  employ  ourselves  as  well  as  we  could,  and  so 
I  would  take  up  die  subject  again.  I  did  so ;  and  they  listened 
to  me  readily  for  another  half-hour,  though  I  had  preached  to 
them  three  quarters  of  an  hour  before  I  had  concluded. .  All 
tlris  they  bear,  and  think  it  nothing  strange;  but  one  wild  brother 
with  one  eccentric  sermon  would  do  me  more  miscluef  than  I 
should  be  able  in  many  months  to  cure^** 

A  very  strong  mstance  of  personal  attachment  to  him  occurred 
soon  after  he  took  Chobham.  A  stranger  was  observed  to  at- 
tend church  every  Sunday,  and  to  leave  the  village  immediately 
dter  service  was  over.  Every  strange  face  there  was  a  pheno- 
menon, and  of  course  the  appearance  of  this  man  led  to  enquiry. 
He  was  found  to  be  one  of  his  own  people  at  St.  John's — a  poor, 
working  man,  whom  the  advantages  received  under  his  ministry 
had  so  knit  to  his  pastor,  that  he  found  himself  repaid  for  a 
lv<Mkly  jonmey  of  fifty  miles.  Mr.  G.  remonstrated  with  him  on  the 
inexpediency  and  impropriety  of  thus  spending  his  Sabbath,  when 
the  pure  word  of  6od  might  be  heard  so  much  nearer  home. 

But  we  must  approach  the  closing  scene  of  this  great  man's 
life  and  labours. 

No  touches  need  to  be  added  to  the  affecting  picture  which 
Mrs.  Cecil  has  drawn  of  his  gradual  descent  to  the  grave.  I  will 
only  subjoin  here  some  remarks  on  his  views  and  feelings 
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nfth  nsf^t  t»  tkat  Oofpd  of  wbioh  he  bad  bem  fo  kpf  aa 
Hflrinanl  aad  McctsifU  Hinittar* 

Hit  vi^ws  of  GhriBtaiDity  wcie  modified,  as  h^  been  h«%  bf * 
hJ^cooililutioo  aad  thecjgcuBMtaiifiw  of  hit  life.  Hit  diq[ieiMft- 
tiofi  WM  to  mtet  a  particttfaur  chat  of  haaraa.  He  waa  fit|rd» 
baopand  moat  mco«  to  aaacrt  the  reality.  digDity,  and  glocy  of 
religibii— aa  eontra^tad  arith  the  vanitgr,  meaaoeia^  and  gkve  oC 
the  world  Thia  subject  he  treated  like  a  master.  Mea  of  the 
world  felt  that  they  were  iu  the  iNreseace  of  their  suponor-— of 
one  who  anmaaked  their  real  misery  to  themselves^  and  ptuaoed 
them  thaoogh  aU  the  fidse  refuges  of  vain  and  carnal  minds. 

While  this  was  the  principal  character  of  Mr.  Cecil's  ministry, 
for  year^  at  that  place  for  which  he  seems  to  have  been  specially 
prepared ;  yet  he  was  elsewhere,  with  equal  wisdom,  kadiag  ex- 
perienced Chnitiana  forward  in  their  way  to  heaven:  and,  hi- 
todyi^  the  habit  of  his  own  miad  and  the  whole  system  of  his 
minbtry  were  manifesdy  ripening  m  those  views  which  are  pecn* 
Ikr  to  the  Gospel. 

No  man  had  a  more  just  view  of  his  own  ministry  than  ha 
bad;  nor  could  any  one  more  higldy  value  the  excellence  which 
he  saw  in  othen,  though  it  was  of  a  different  class  from  his  own. 

^  I  have  been  lately  selecting,''  he  said  to  me,  **  some  of  C -V 

Letters  for  publication.  With  the  utmost  diflSMMilty,  I  have  given 
some  little  variety.  He  begins  with  Jesus  Christ,  carries  Him 
through,  and  closes  with  Him.  If  a  broken  leg  or  arm  tuma 
him  aside,  he  seems  impatient  to  dismiss  it  as  an  intrusive  sub- 
ject,  and  to  get  back  again  to  his  topic.  I  feel,  as  I  read  his 
letters — *  Why,  you  said  this  in  the  last  sentence!  What  over, 
and  over  again !  What  nothing  else !  No  variety  of  view  I  No 
illustration !'  And  yet,  I  confess,  that,  when  I  have  walked  out 
and  my  mind  has  been  a  good  deal  exercised  on  his  letten^  I 
have  caught  a  sympathy — *  It  is  ooe  thing,  without  variety  or 
rriief;  but  this  one  thing  is  a  talisman  I'*-I  have  raised  my 
liead — I  have  trod  fiimly — my  heart  has.  expanded — I  have 
felt  wmgs !    Men  must  not  be  viewed  indiscriminately.    To  a 
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catun  degree  I  produce  efliet  ia  mjr  way*  aad  with  my  yiews* 
The  otter  nun  and  bankruptoy  of  man  is  so  wraoght  into  my 
eaperienoe,  that  I  handle  this  subject  natmrally.  Otiier  m^ 
may  use  God's  more  direct  meaos  as  naturally  as  I  can  use  His 
more  indirect  and  coUateral  ones*  Eveiy  man,  however,  must 
rather  lblk»w  than  lead  hb  experience;  though,  to  a  oertaia 
d^rce,  if  he  teds  his  habits  diverting  hhn  from  Jesas  Christ  as 
the  grand,  prominent,  only  feature,  he  must  force  himself  tm 
chuse  such  topics  as  shall  lead  hu  mind  to  Him.  I  am  obUged 
to  subject  myself  to  this  discipliae,  I  fijequently  chose  subjects 
and  enter  into  my  plan,  before  I  discover  that  the  saviour 
occupies  a  part  too  sobordiaate:  I  throw  them  away,  and  take 
up  others  which  pomt  moee  directly  and  naturally  to  Him/' 

In  his  last  ittness,  he  spoke,  with  great  feding^  on  die  same 
sabjeet:  **  Tint  ChristiaDity  may  be  very  smoere,  which  is  not 
snUime.  Let  a  amn  read  Macbmin's  Sermon  on  the  Cross  of 
Christ,  and  enter  into  the  stAjfoet  with  taste  and  relish,  what 
beggary  is  the  world  to  him !  The  subject  is  so  high  and  so 
^orious,  that  a  man  most  go-ontof  himsdf,-  as  k  were,  to  ap- 
pnbend  it  The  Apostle  had  such  a  view  when  he  taid  IcamU^ 
M  %kmg9  hfA  loi»  for  tke  eMcdbmcg  #f  the  knowledge  of  CSIrCst 
Jhiwi  my  Lard*  I  remember  the  time^  even  after  I  became- 
seiliy  serioos  in  religion,  when  I  could  not  underBtand  what 
9t  Paol  meant — not  by  setting  forth  the  glory  of  Christ,  but  by 
talking  of  it  in  such  hyperbolical  terms,  and  always  dwelling  on 
the  subject:  whatever  topic  he  began  on,  I  saw  that  be  could 
BOt  bat  glide  into  the  same  subject.  Bot  I  now  understand 
wlQr  he  did  so,  and  wonder  no  more;  for  there  is  no  other 
sobject,  comparatively,  worthy  our  thoughts,  and  therefore  it  is 
that  advanced  Christians  dwell  on  little  else.  I  am  fiilly  per^ 
soaded,  that  the  whole  worid  becomes  vain  and  empty  to  aman^ 
in  pfoportiou  as  he  enters  into  living  views  of  Jesns  Christ.'' 

His  VKBLiNos  on  religion,  as  they  respected  his  submis8iai$ 
l#  ike  dtwu  wiU,  were  admhably  expressed  by  hfanself :— ''  We 
are  servants,  and  we  must  not  chuse  oor  station.  I  am  now 
called  to  go  down  very  low,  but  I  must  not  resist*    God  is 
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saying  to  m^  *  Toa  have  not  been  doing  my  work  in  my  way:  - 
you  have  been  too  hasty.    Now  sit  down,  and  be  content  to  be 
a  qniet  idler:    and  wait  till  I  give  you  leave  again  to  go  oat  ia 
yunr  Iabours\" 

In  respect  to  his  personal  comfort,  he  had  said — *^  I 
have  attained  satisfaction  as  to  my  state,  by  a  consciousnesa  of 
change  in  my  own  breast,  mixed  with  a  consciousneis  of 
integrity. 

Two  evidences  are  satisftctory  to  me  :-^ 

1.  A  consciousness  of  approving  God's  plan  of  government  in 

the  Gospel. 

2.  A  consciousness,  that,  in  trouble,  I  run  to  God  as  a  child." 
These  evidences  Mr.  C.  illustrated  even  in  his  diseased  mo- 
menta before  his  death.  On  that  afflicting  dispensation  I  shall 
not  here  dwell,  as  I  think  nothing  can  be  added  to  what  my 
friend,  hb  successor,  has  so  well  said  in  the  second  of  his  Fb- 
neral  Sennons,  and  which  Mrs.  Cecil  has  quoted  toward  the 
close  of  her  Memoir* 

Such  was  Mr;  Cecil.  I  sincerely  regret  that  some  masterly 
observer  did  not  both  enjoy  and  improve  opportudities  of  deli- 
neating a  more  perfect  picture  of  his  great  mind.  I  have,  how- 
ever, faithfully  detailed  the  impressions  which  his  character 
made  on  me,  during  a  long  course  of  affectionate  admiration  of 
him :  nor  have  I  shrunk  from  intermingling  such  remarks,  as 
every  faithful  observer  must  find  occasion  to  make  while  he  is: 
watching  the  unfoldings  of  the  best  and  greatest  of  men. 

Christian  parents,  and  particularly  christian  mo- 
thers, may  gather  from  the  history  and  character  of  our 
departed  friend  every  possible  encouragement  to  the  unwearied 
care  of  their  children.  While  St.  Austin,  Bishop  Hall,  Richard 
Hooker,  John  Newton,  Richard  Cecil,  and  many  other  great 
and  eminent  servants  of  Christ,  have  left  on  record  their  grateful 
acknowledgments  to  their  pious  mothers,  as  the  instruments 
under  the  grace  and  blessing  of  God,  of  winning  them  to  himself 
let  no  woman  of  faith  and  prayer  despair  respecting  even  her 
most  untoward  child. 
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Mr.  CecS's  msbb  admibers  should  fed  wbmt  a  weight  of 
respoDsibility  his  ministry  and  his  character  have  laid  them 
under.  They  gave  him  the  ear,  but  he  htboured  for  the  heart. 
They  were  pleased  with  the  man,  but  he  prayed  that  they  might 
become  displeased  with  themselves.  They  would  aid  him  in  hb 
schemes,  but  he  was  anxious  that  they  should  serve  his  Master. 
How  soon  must  they  meet  him  at  that  judgment-seat  before 
which  all  must  appear,  to  receive  accordmg  to  what  they  have 
done  in  the  body  whether  good  or  ev9  f 

H1S8INCBBB  FBIEND8  are  called  to  imitate  his  example — 
^o  follow  him  aa  he  followed  Christ— to  live  above  this  vain 
^wotM— to  sa<!rifice  every  thing  to  the  honour  of  Christ  and  the 
Interests  of  Eternity — to  bear  up  under  pain  and  weariness  and 
anxiety,  leaning  on  Almighty  Strength:  till  they  join  him  in 
tfttt  world  where  weakness  shall  be  felt  no  morel 
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TO    THE 

HON.  MRS.  CADOGAN. 


I  Know  7U>t  tauf  one  to  whom  1  can  present  tke 
/oilounng  Metnqirs  so  prt^erly  as  to  yourself.  It 
was  at  your  pressing  request  I  undertook  the  rela- 
'  ffon ;  and  that  at  a  time  lohen,  ovenphebned  tis  you 
were  with  the  recent  loss,  nothing  could  be  refused 
Igr  surrounding /fiends  that  could  meet  your  wisheSf 
or  mitigate  yoar  distress. — You  have  {dsojumis^d 
a  great  part  of  tie  particulars  here  rtiat^. 

In  endeavouring  to  execute  your  commands,  I 
have  home  a  feeble  hut  faithful  testimony—Not 
to  exhibit  the  excellency  of  man  that  is  a  worm, 
for  wherein  is  he  to  be  accounted  of! — but  the  ex- 
jcetlency  of  the  knowledge  of  Chiiat  Jesns  his 
Lord.  Of  the  exceUeney  tff  this  knowledge  your 
iate  Partner  was  a  striking  insUince.  Mis  single 
turn  was,  that  Christ  might  be  magnified  in  his 
body,  whether  by  Kfe  or  by  death ;  asid  I  trust  our 
intention  is  the  sanu  m  collecting  these  MemorialSt 

hy  which  "  HE  BEING  DEAD  YET  8PEAKETH." 

It  onfy  remains  for  me  now  to  pray  in  beht^  of 
yowMJ^,  and  of  the  affectionate  people  he  kas  Uftt 
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that  the  deep  waimd  you  have  lately  received  (and 
in  which  multitudes  as  well  as  myself  have  sympa- 
thized)  may  appear  to  have  proceeded  from  the  hand 
of  that  Physician  who  so  often  wounds  where  he 
intends  to  heoL  I  knmo  that  you  tibtifiequentfy 
looked  into  your  BihUj  and  struggled  with  your 
Hearty  thus  to  view  the  dispensation:  and  your  mast 
intimate  friends  agree  with  me  in  thinking ^  that 
your  ^orts  have  not  been  in  vain. 

^kat  your  pathj  as  well  as  that  of  the  Just  num 
Jt  am  about  to  describe^  may  be  ss  the  shining  light, 
which  shineth  more  and  more  mito  the  .perfect 
diayi  is  the  unfeigned  wish  and  prayer  qf^ 

Madam^ 

THtnd  and  S&^ttid, 
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X  HESE  MemoiTB  are  drawn  up  i^m  the  mant^ 
materials  which  the  Editor  could  collect  from  the 
disconsolate  widow,  a  few  intimate  friends  of  the 
deceased,  and  his  own  observations. 

That  only  a  few  particidars  of  so  valuable  a 
character  can  be  collected  is  to  be  lamented ;  but 
the  reason  seems  evident :  the  life  of  Mr.  Cadog  ah , 
and  that  of  many  other  laborious  ministers,  resem^- 
bles  the  service  of  some  invaluable  domestics  in  a 
ftmily.  Such  bear  the  burden  of  the  day,  and 
tread  the  path  of  their  duty  over  and  over  agaiti 
with  fidelity  and  care ;  but  the  history  of  the  week 
is  almost  the  history  of  their  lives.  It  is  thus  th<i 
faithful  labourer  in  the  ministry,  who  has  an  afK 
pointed  station,  perseveres  in  his  course:  most 
sedulously  employed  when  least  observed.  And 
it  often  happen*  that  while  some,  who  are  doing 
little  to  purpose,  stun  the  house  vnth  their  bustle  ; 
he,  intent  on  the  duties  of  his  station,  silently  per- 
forms the  business. 
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Besides  which,  the  man,  of  whom  we  are  about 
to  speak,  was  peculiarly  uniform. — Almost  every 
enquiry  I  could  make  was  answered  with,  **  What 
can  we  tell  more  of  a  man  who  trod  so  r^ularly 
his  course  of  duty,  that  the  path  you  found  him  in 
to-day,  you  might  be  sure  of  meeting  him  in  to- 
morrow?" What  then  am  I  to  say  of  him? 
•*  Why,  if  you  say  nothing  more,  tell  the  world 
that  the  Apostle's  words,  one  thing  i  do,  might 
serve  for  his  motto,  and  the  text,  (with  your  few 
incidents)  will  at  least  fiimish  matter  for  usefU 
remark.'" 

Indeed  it  will:  for  though  the  lives  of  some 
eminent  men  seem  but  the  course  of  a  week  re- 
peated, yet  steadily  to  repeat  such  a  week — to  per- 
sist through  weariness  and  painfvlness  and  watchr 
ings  often  with  the  noblest  aim ; — to  tug  up  the 
bill  of  difficult,  laborious,  and  uniform  duty  with 
unwearied  perseverance ;  unrefreshed  by  variety  of 
road,  or  intervals  of  rest :— We  must  say  of  such 
a  one,  ''  This  was  a  man."  The  journal  of  an 
itinerant  may  more  forcibly  strike  the  imagination, 
and  furnish  larger  scope  for  the  biographer,  but 
will  not  furnish  a  stronger  instance  of  good-wiU  to 
men,  or  of  piety  towards  God. 

1m  kinglj.    ThoiuBiids  at  his  bidding  speed. 
And  post  o'er  land  and  ocean  withont  rest : 
TWy  also  serve  who  only  stand  and  wait. 

illLTOll. 
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The  Honourable  and  Reverend  W.  B.  Cado- 
OAN  was  the  second  son  of  the  present  Lord 
Cadogan,  who  succeeded  to  the  title  1776.  His 
Lordship  married,  1747,  the  Honourable  Frances 
Bromley,  only  daughter  of  the  late  Lord  Montfort. 
They  had  six  sons  by  this  marriage ;  Charles 
Henry,  who  is  now  living,  and  who  was  early  in- 
troduced into  the  army.  William  Bromley; — 
Thomas,  brought  up  to  the  navy,  and  Captain  of 
the  Glorieux,  a  seventy-four  gun  ship,  in  which  he 
perished  by  a  hurricane  in  the  West  Indies,  1779; 
— George,  an  Adjutant-General  in  the  service  of 
the  East  India  Company,  and  who  was  killed  by 
*  a  random  shot  from  our  lines  while  we  was  recon- 
noitring ; — Edward,  a  Captain  in  the  army,  who 
died  at  St.  Lucia,  1781,  of  a  fever ;-- and  H£Nry 
William,  who  died  a  youth. 

Mr.  Cadogan,  the  subject  of  this  memoir,  was 
bom  January  22,  1751,  at  the  family  town  resi- 
dence in  Bruton-street,  now  inhabited  by  Lord 
Roseberry.  It  was  his  privilege  to  have  a  gi^and- 
mother  and  a  mother  who  were  both  piously  dis- 
posed, and  who  instructed  him  from  his  infancy  in 
the  Holy  Scriptures.  It  is  reported  by  a  Mrsu 
Legge,  who  was  at  that  time  frequently  employed 
in  the  family,  that  she  heard  him  read  the  English 
Bible  into  French,  and  the  French  Bible  again 
into  English,  when  not  more  than  six  years  of  age. 
Mrs.  Cadogan  adds,  that  while  a  child  he  had 
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gotten  by  heart  the  130th  Psalm,  which  he  naed 
to  repeat  with  peculiar  satisfiaictioa  in  later  life. 

Mr.  C.  was  placed  at  Westminster  School,  Ally 
7,  1757.  There  he  distinguished  himself  by  ob- 
taining several  prizes,  and  was  for  some  time  what 
is  termed  captain  of  the  schoc^  It  i^peara  also 
that  he  thought  seriously  at  school  of  the  gcrq>ti<» 
ral  instruction  he  had  received  at  home. 

I  am  persuaded,  from  the  impressions  made  by 
a  pi.«B\»,ther  .a  my  .wo  mL,  whe»  .  ehoX 
but  wUch  were  studiously  concealed,  as  well  as 
firom  the  early  impressions  of  my  friend,  that  very 
few  parents  sufficiently  aim,  or  sufficiently  hape^  id 
thdr  religious  endeavours  with  their  children. 

Mrs.  Cadogan  (whose  information  coming  im- 
mediately from  her  husband,  I  can  best  depend 
upon)  mentions  that  his  religious  impressions  were 
strengthened  by  his  sometimes  attending  a  clergy- 
man of  eminence  in  the  neighbourhood,  to  whose 
ministry  he  had  been  led  by  a  Mr.  S — ,  then  his 
school-felfow,  and  afterwards  his  curate.  Also 
that  our  young  scholar  received  many  friendly  at* 
tentions  from  a  Mr.  and  Mrs.  B — ,  who  lived  near 
Westminster  School,  and  who  endeavoured  to  im« 
press  upon  his  mind  the  nature  and  importance  of 
vital  godliness ;  a  principle  which  no  man  pos* 
sesses,  but  he  desires  to  communicate  it. 

Mr.  C's.  designation  to  the  Church  also  appears 
to  have  originated  in  part  from  his  own  choice^ 
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and  that  from  religious  motives,,  at  an  early  period, 
as  I  gather  from  the  following  anecdote.    . 

His  £aither  took  iiim  one  day  to  visk  Dr.  Eweiv 
Bishop  of  Bangor,  and  after  mentioning  to  tib^ 
Bishop  his  son's  wish  to  be  a  elergyman,  he  re* 
quested  his  Lordship  to  give  him  some  general 
advice :  before  the  Bishop  could  repiy,  Mrs.  Ewer^ 
who  sat  with  them,  said,  ^^  Sir,  your  early  and 
particular  inclination  for  holy  orders  leads  me  4a 
hope  that  your's  is  a  real  call  of  the: Holy  Ghost 
to  take  upon  you  this  office."  It  is  not  improbable 
that  something  in  Mr.  C.'s  b^aviour  might  lead: 
Mrs.  Ewer  to  make  the  remark :  the  effi^^t,  how^ 
ever,  of  her  unexpected  address,  he  said,  he  should 
never  forget 

In  the  year  1769  Mr.  C.  left  Westminster  to^ 
enter  at  Christ  Church,  Oxford.  I  can  procure 
but  little  information  respecting  this  period  ef  hiiL 
history.  It  is  reported  that  he  was  considered  ae 
one  of  the  first  scholars  in  his  college;  and  it  if 
certain  that  he  received  different  sets  of  books^  as. 
prizes  in  Uterary  contests:  that  he  was  thie  re^ 
verse  of  those  who  are  properly  termed  kmngera^- 
at  the  University,  I  have  full  evidence;  for,  be- 
sides what  ai^ared  in  his  ministry,  his  private 
papers  are  a  strong  proof  of  his  early  industry. 

When  Mrs.  Cadogan  imposed  this  task  upon 
me,  she  opened  his  'scrutoire,  in  order  to  examine 
if  he  had  left  any  thing  that  it  might  be  proper 
to  add  to  what  had  been  already  printed;  and  I 
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c(mfe8s  I  was  surprised  at  the  quantity  of  paper 
covered  with  his  university  studies.  These  occu- 
pied much  room,  besides  that  which  contained  a 
great  number  of  written  sermons,  and  what  are 
called  skeletons  of  sermons,  as  he,  latterly,  did 
not  read  his  discourses. 

When  I  say  I  was  surprised  at  this,  it  was 
not  so  much  from  observing  how  greatly  his  cha-* 
racter  had  differed  from  that  of  many,  who  go  to 
universities  merely  as  a  necessary  introduction 
into  a  particular  profession,  and  pay  little  regard 
to  the  other  advantages  which  such  seminaries 
afford ;  but  because,  after  a  long  intimacy  with 
him,  I  had  remarked  his  indisposition  to  converse 
on  those  branches  of  science  which  I  now  found 
he  had  so  laboriously  cultivated.  I  had  imputed 
the  indisposition  rather  to  his  having  never  deeply 
pursued  such  subjects,  than  to  what  I  afterwards 
found  to  be  the  real  motive,  namely,  a  habitual 
delight  in,  and  eager  pursuit  after  sublimer  ob- 
jects; for  latterly  he  counted  all  things  hut  as 
dross  fw  the  excellency  of  the  knowledge  of  Christ 
Jesus  his  Lord. 

The  serious  reader,  however,  will  naturdly 
wish,  by  tliis  time,  to  be  informed  of  the  rise  and 
progress  of  this  bis  higher  aim. 

It  has  been  hinted,  that,  while  at  Westminster 
School,  he  sometimes  attended  the  ministry  of  a 
zealous  clergyman  at  the  west  end  of  the  town ; 
and  even  before  this,  he  had  seriously  discoursed 
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with  his  mother  concerning  the  way  of  salvation. 
His  mind  seemed  to  be  early  interested  upon  the 
subject ;  and,  probably  from  what  he  had  heard 
from  the  pulpit,  some  of  the  leading  truths  of  the 
Gospel  had  taken  root  therein.  For  truth,  like 
seed  sown  in  the  earth,  will  often  lie  long  buried, 
when  it  has  not  perished.  Certaioiit  is,  that  while 
at  Oxford  his  religious  impressions  became  more 
deep  and  lasting.  He  here  suffered  very  severe 
conflicts  between  his  own  convicnhis  and  those 
impediments  which  arose  from  connections  in 
which  he  was  necessarily  involved.  Thus  agitated 
in  his  mind,  he  sought  a  refuge  in  retirement,  and 
in  the  study  of  his  Bible :  many  sleepless  nights 
did  he  spend  on  this  account ;  and,  as  I  am  as- 
sured, often  watered  his  Couch  with  his  tears. 

While  he  reverenced   religion,  too  many  of 

those  with  whom  he  was  at  that  time  connected 

despised  it :  such  authors,  therefore,  as  he  knew 

to  be  worthy  of  his  highest  regard,   but  were 

misunderstood  and  rejected  by  his  acquaintance, 

he  was '  careful   should   not  be  lettered  on  the 

back;  for  even  at  this  period  it  appears  that  he 

understood  and  felt  more  than  he  had  courage 

to  acknowledge. 

'  An  anecdote,  which  Mr.  C.  told  to  his  worthy 
curate  Mr.  Robinson,  will  shew  at  once  the  na- 
tural irritability  of  his  temper,  and  that  the  zeal 

lie  then  had  was  not  according  to  knowledge.    He 
VOL.  I.  N 
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was  dining  in  collie  with  his  friend  the  Re!ir.  Mr. 
S — ,  and  wa8  debating  with  hini  on  Bonie  of  the 
peculiar  doctrines  of  Christianity :  he  was  then 
an  opposer  of  truths,  which* he  afterwards  aa 
fidthfully  preached ;  but  which  he  so  little  under-* 
stood  at  that  time,  as  to  finish  the  debate  by  throw* 
ing  the  salt-ceHar  into  the  hce  of  his  oj^KMient. 

It  would  be  well  if  some  who  are  as  raw  m 
these  matters  now  as  he  was  then,  and  who  are 
ftiU  as  disposM  to  throw  a  little  salt,  and  with  as 
Mttle  reason,  would  profit  by  this  anecdote.  For 
while  prejudice  and  passion  are  wont  to  decide 
with  a  fling  and  a  dash,  and  think  to  seittle  inir^ 
portant  questions  with  only  hard  names  and  ibh 
vidious  reflections,  "  Truth,''  as  one  observes,  "  is 
^'  is  the  daughter  of  silence,  of  unbroken,  mediti^ 
tions,  and  of  though(;s  often  revised  and  corrected." 
A  wise  man,  therefore,  will  know  the  reason  he 
has  to  be  a  learner  as  long  as  he  lives.  And  if 
many  have  been  ever  learnings  and  yet  never  aUet 
to  came  to  the  knowledge  of  the  truth,  it  has  partly 
been  because,  like  our  brother,  they  took  it  for 
granted  that  they  were  in  fiiU  possession  of  if; 
already. 

In  the  year  1774  Mr.  C.  was  presented  (though 
not  )ret  ordained)  to  the  living  of  St.  Giles's,  Read- 
ing.    It  was  more  than  a  twelvemonth  before  he 
lidiS  capable  of  holding  it ;  but  nullum  tempus  o&r 
currit  regi^  and  therefore  no  lapse  was  incuIxed^ 
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The  manner  of  his  obtaining  this  living  was  so 
singular,  that,  though  unimportant,  I  cannot  help 
relating  it  as  I  heard  it  from  Mrs.  Cadogan. 

Earl  Bathurst  was  at  that  time  Chancellor,  and 
used  to  dress  so  very  plain,  that  those  who  did 
not  know  his  person,  could  have  no  suspicion  of 
his  rank  in  life.  When  the  livii^  of  St.  Giles's 
became  vacant,  the  Chancellor  called  one  morning 
upon  the  present  Lord  Cadogan,  (then  Mr.  Cado- 
gan) at  his  house  in  London.  Bei^  informed 
that  Mr.  Cadogan  was  not  at  home,  he  desired  to 
leave  a  line  for  him.  The  servants  kept  him  in 
the  hall  while  he  vnrote  a  note,  politely  expressing 
his  intention  of  presenting  Mr.  Cadogan's  son,  who 
he  had  heard  was  intended  for  orders,  to  the 
living  of  St.  Giles's,  as  being  near  the  family  seat. 
The  note  being  brought  to  Mr.  Cadogan,  he 
opened  it  with  surprise,  and  inquired  of  his  ser- 
vants how  it  came  to  be  written  on  such  dirty 
paper  ?  They  said  they  had  given  the  first  piece 
which  presented  itself  to  a  man  who  called,  and 
wished  to  leave  his  business." — Do  you  know, 
replied  he  in  vexation,  that  that  man  is  the  Lord 
High  Chancellor  of  England  ?  It  is  needless  to 
say  that  the  servants  were  thunderstruck,  and 
that  every  propef  apology  and  acknoWliedgment 
were  immediately  made  to  the  Chancellor. 

The  living  of  St.  Luke's,  Chelsea,  becoming  va- 
cant in  the  year  1775,  and  being  in  the  gift  of  the 
^unily  by  the  late  ILord' Cadogan^  marriage  vnth 

N  2 
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the  daughter  of  Sir  Hans  Sloane,  Mr..C.  was 
presented  at  the  age  of  twenty-four,  and  came  to 
reside  the  next  year.  No  rector  haying  resided 
at  the  parsonage-house  for  ten  years  before,  it 
was  greatly  out  of  repair.  Mr.  C.  being  eor 
couraged  to  expect  peculiar  assistance,  began  an 
extensive  repair.  That  it  was  his  intention  to 
reside  principally  at  Chelsea  is  evident  from  his 
expending  above  800/.  in  repairing  the  parsonage- 
house  ;  bu#ineeting  with  a  disappointment  where 
he  had  least  reason  to  expect  one,  he  found  it 
necessary  to  let  the  house  for.  several  years,  and 
make  Reading  his  principal  residence. 

A  friend,  who  knew  him  from  his  first  coming 
to  Chelsea,  has  sent  me  the  following  account. 
*^  Mr.  C.  not  only  laboured  hard  to  instruct  and 
reform  his  parish,  but  wished  to  know  every  per- 
son in  it :  the  most  miserable  cottage  was  not  neg- 
lected. He  exhorted  them  all  to  come  to  church, 
and  live  like  Christians.  Where  he  found  children 
unbaptised,  he  urged  then*  parents  to  bring  them, 
that  they  might  be  initiated  into  the  Church- 
He  was  very  attentive  to  the  charity  schools,  and 
was  for  some  years  their  principal  manager.  He 
gave  notice  that  he  should  publicly  catechise  the 
Otiildren;  and,  in  order  that  they  might  understand 
the  meaning  of  what  they  repeated,  he  delivered 
ex^mporary*  lectures  upon  the  Catechism  on 
Wednesdays  and  Fridays ;  which  custom  he  re- 
tained to  the  last  year  of  his  life.    These  lectures 
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he  so  adapted,  as  to  edify  persons  of  all  ages  as 
well  as  the  children. 

^'  The  same  year  he  engaged  the  charity  chil- 
dren to  attend,  giving  them  Bibles  and  Prayer 
Books :  during  the  winter,  he  gave  meat  and  broth 
to  the  poor ;  and,  to  prevent  their  continuing  in 
total  ignorance  of  religion,  he  insisted  upon  their 
first  saying  the  Lord's  Prayer,  or  engaging  to 
learn  it  against  the  next  time  they  came.  He 
did  not  leave  the  sick  to  be  visited  by  his  curate 
only,  but  made  it  a  rule  to  go  often  himself. 
The  attention  he  shewed  to  a  poor  woman  who 
laboured  under  a  most  melancholy  and  offensive 
disorder,  will  never  be  forgotten  by  the  writer  of 
this  letter,  who  was  a  witness  to  the  frequency  of 
his  visits  to  this  miserable  object.  He  as  ge- 
nerously relieved  her  temporal  wants  while  he 
afforded  her  spiritual  relief,  till  she  deps^rted  in 
peace.' 

By  another  letter,  which  I  received  from  Mrs. 
Cadogan,  I  learn  as  follows.  ^^  In  the  years 
1775  and  1776,  he  used  to  rise  at  five  o'clock 
of  a  Sunday  morning,  and  go  with  his  servant 
about  the  parish  to  observe  what  shops  were 
open;  and  wherever  he  found  such,  after  re* 
proving  and  instructing  the  owners,  he  threatened 
to  prosecute  them  if  they  offended  in  future. 
Several,  disregarding  his  admonitiois,  were  fined ; 
and  some  of  them  threatened  to  murder  him, 
but  be  pursued  his  course  without  fear.    Hearing 
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that  a  servant  of  the  late  Dr.  Thomas,  BisIm^ 
of  Winchester,  encouraged  this  traffic  on  the 
Sabbath,  he  went  immediately  and  informed  the 
Bishop  of  it,  who  reproved  the  servant  severely, 
and  threatened  to  part  with  him  if  lie  offmded 
again.  By  such  perseverance  this  acuidaloiis 
.custom  was  in  a  considerable  degree  repressed." 
<  His  "zeal  also  appears  from  his  conduct  towards 
a  set  of  ringers,  who  used  to  begin  their  enter- 
'tainment  early  on  a  Sunday  morning.  He  took 
his  Bible,  went  up  into  the  belfry>  and  told  them 
«that  as  some  setious  and  some  sick  persons  in  the 
parish  might  find  their  ringing  at  snck  an  on- 
seasonable  time  a  great  disturbance,  he  was  comb 
to  make  their  early  rising  more  profitable:  then 
opening  the  Bible,  he  expounded  some  suitable 
scripture  for  a  considerable  time.  Both  the 
ringing,  however,  and  the  expounding  ended  on 
that  occasion,  for  the  ringers  came  no  more. 

Finding  the  church  at  Chelsea  small  and  in- 
convenient for  so  lai^e  a  parish,  and  in  a  de- 
cayed state,    he  made,    as  he  informed  me,  a 
very  advantageous  proposal  for  rebuilding  it,  and 
thereby   assisting  hundreds  of  his   parishioners 
-who  were  prevented  from  attending  at  church 
.for  want    of   accommodation.     He  could  not, 
.  however,  awaken  the  same  zeal  in  his  parish,  and 
accordingly  lbs  proposal  was  rejected. 

There  are  too  many  places  in  which  any  little, 
dark,  damp,  an4  dirty  dungeon  must  continue 
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to  serve  for  a  House  of  €rOD :  for  assessments 
are  high,  and  money  cannot  now  be  easily  raised, 
except  for — a  house  of  amusement! 

While,  therefore,  our  Brother  had  yet  much 
to  learn,  and  was  greatly  shackled  in  his  reli- 
gious pursuits  by  his  worldly  connexions,  yet 
such  is  the  light. and  energy  of  truth,  though 
shorn  of  its  beams,  that  he  was  the  instrument  of 
doing  good  in  various  ways,  and  even  of  awaken- 
ing some  persons  who  lived  in  ignorance  and 
carelessness  before  he  came.  One  instance  of 
which  appears  ia  a  Mrs.  S— *,  whom  he  was  in- 
duced to  visit  on  iier  requesting  by  a  note  the 
^yers  of  the  congregation.  She  lay  danger- 
ously ill  of  a  rheun^atic  fever  when  he  called  on 
her:  her  friends,  however,  were  so  prejudiced 
agldi#t  his  zeal,  or  fearful  lest  he  should  disturb 
her  mind,  that  they  would  not  at  first  admit  him 
to  her  apartment:  but  being  at  length  admitted, 
his  visits  were  so  useful  to  her,  that  she  became 
ftn  exemplary  Christian,  and  is  now  living  at 
Chelsea  as  one  of  the  first,  and  on#  of  the  most 
authentic  seals  of  his  ministry. 
.  Those  who  have  attained  to  clearer  views  of 
evangelical  truth  than  Mr.  C.  then  had,  may  learn 
from  such  facts,  not  to  despise  the  day  of  small 
things^  in  an  honest  man;  nor  to  pronounce 
hastily  on  the  inefiicacy  of  a:|eacher  of  some 
important  truths,  because  he  is  nut  yet  made  ac- 
quainted with  all|  or  does  not  express  them  in  a 
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better  way.  Every  man  is  too  fond  of  his  own 
peculiarities,  not  considering  that,  as  in  nature, 
so  in  grace,  it  is  the  vigour  of  life,  and  not  the 
singularity  of  feature,  that  constitutes  the  healthy 
and  efficient  man ;  and  that  '^  Grace,"  as  an  old 
writer  expresses  it,  "  can  live  where  we  cannot." 

At  Chelsea,  however,  Mr.  C  was  not  popular^ 
after  the  novelty  of  his  coming  as  the  son  of 
Lord  Cadogan  ceased.  The  train  of  coaches  that 
first  attended  his  church  soon  drew  off,  and  the 
parish  in  general  did  not  choose  to  be  disturbed. 

JNo  man  naturally  lovesi  plain  scriptural  truth 
plainly  delivered :  it  is  directed  against  |w  idol* 
Self;  and  there  is  also  a  strong  man,  armedf 
seeking  to  keep  his  goods  in  peace^  and  fortifying 
them  with  prejudices.  Till  a  stronger,  therefore^ 
comes,  and  spoils  him  of  the  armour  in  which 
he  trusted,  and  enables  the  captive  to  commence 
a  determined  quarrel  with  the  grand  idol  and  the 
usurper,  there  will  be  a  determined  quarrel  with 
the  zealous  preacher  who  exposes  both.  It  may 
be  added,  that  the  call  to  Turn  and  Live^  will 
be  least  welcome  in  the  environs  of  a  great  M e« 
tropolis,  where  men  retire  to  enjoy  themselves,  as 
they  term  it ;  i.e.  to  say  to  their  souls,  Sonlf 
thou  hast  much  goods  laid  up  for  many  yearsy  eati 
drinky  and  he  merry.  They  have,  indeed,  a  gra- 
cious invitation  ^to  the  feast  of  the  Gospel,  but 
they  have  bought  a  piece  of  groundj  and  there*, 
fore  they  cannot  conie.  . 
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Besides  which,  Mr.  C.  had  not  yet  fully  learned 

himself,  what  he  afterwards  so  ably  taught  to 

others,  that  though  outward  reformation  should 

be  attempted  in  every  parish,  it  is,  if  alone,  but 

washing  the  outside  of  the  cup  and  platter.     Nor 

had  he  yet  attained  the  true  secret  of  producing 

those  firuits  of  righteousness  on  which   he   so 

strongly  insisted.  Let  us  hear  from  the  last  sermon 

he  printed,  his  matured  judgment  on  this  point 

*'  Whoever  would  have  firuit,  must  first  plant  the 

tree  which  is  to  bear  it;  and  whoever  would  have 

the  world  filled  vnth  the  firuits  of  righteousness, 

must  take  care  to  be  a  preacher  of  that  righteous* 

ness  which  is  to  produce  them."    The  design  of 

God  is  evidently  to  honour  His  Son,  as  the  light 

of  the  Gentiles,  and  the  foundation,  as  well  as  the 

l>uiider  of  their  Church.     Even  he  shaU  build  the 

Senile  of  the  Lord,  and  he  shall  bear  the  glory: 

Zech.  vi.  13.  and  till  men  bow  to  this  plan,  they 

most  labour  m  the  fire  at  real  reformation. 

One  more  remark  on  our  brother  in  this  state  of 
liui  progress :  while  he  reasoned  of  righteousness^ 
temperance,  and  judgment  to  come,  he  is  said  to 
baTe  done  it  in  too  harsh  a  tone.  He  had  light 
enough  to  perceive  that  men  were  far  gone  from 
tjrOD,  but  he  had  not  himself  sufficiently  tasted 
the  sweetness  of  that  dispensation  of  mercy  which 
famishes  the  strongest  argument  for  bringing  them 
l>ack  again.  There  is  a  hard,  dry,  and  repelling 
mode  of  jreproof^  which  tends  rather  to  shut  up 
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the  heart  than  to  open  it  The  tempest  may  roar 
and  pomt  its  hail-shot  at  the  traveller;  bat  he 
will  rather  wrap  himself  closer  in  his  cloak  than 
quit  it,  till  the  sun  breaks  out  again. 

Let  us  now  accompany  him  to  the  scene  of  his 
greatest  usefiilness,  and  which  was,  for  some  ^eais 
before  he  died,  his  principal  reindence. 

Previously  to  the  coming  of  Mn  C,  St.  Giles's  at 
Reading  had,  for  a  few  yeiauvt,  been  fieivoured  with 
a  minister  of  high  respectability  and  distinguished 
piety,  in  the  Rev.  William  Talbot.  His  faidifiil 
.labours  had  been  blessed  with '  success^  and  his 
Hiinistry  was  attended  by  a  large  and  devont  con- 
gregation. The  Rev.  John  Hall  ward,  the  present 
worthy  Vicar  of  Assingdon  in  Suffolk,  was  his 
Curate,  having  been  ordained  from  Oxford,  and 
licensed  upon  this  title ; — a  man  of  the  same  spirit 
and  views  as  tlie  Vicar^  and  who,  like  him,  lived 
in  the  hearts  of  a  numerous .  people.  He  was 
called  to  the  mournful  office  of  attending  his 
brother  and  fellow-labourer  to  his  grave,  in  the 
year  1774;  wa^  continued  in  the  curacy,  by  the 
churchwardens  under  the  sequestration  occar 
sioned  by  Mr.  G.'s  minority;  and  ordained  priest 
during  tliat  period  upon  the  same  title,  which  was 
readily  accepted  by  the  Bishop. 

When  Mr.  C.  came  to  Reading  to  reside.  Lord 
Cadogan,  his  fother,  at  that  time  lived  at  Caver- 
sham,  about  a  mile  from  Reading.  The  house  is 
9^  conspicuoua  objeot  on  die  right  hand  of  the  Btfth 
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iy  going  from  London;  but  was  sold  some 
rs  ago  by  his*  Lordship,  who  has  resided  since 
!)ownham  in  Suffolk. 

tr.  G.  spent  much  of  his  time  at  this  family 

I;  and  as  he  had  deeply  considered  the  im- 

tance  of  his  ministerial  work,  he  was  much 

aged  in  preparation  for  it.     His  late  curate 

Robinson  tells  me,  that,  when  walking  with 

in  Caversham  library,  he  heard  him  relate  how 

it  a  part  of  his  leisure  had  been  devoted  in  that 

91  to  religious  exercises,  and  particularly  in 

ling  the  Scriptures  upon  his  knees.    He  took 

m  a  Bible  from  one  of  the  shelves  in  which  he 

written  much,  and  shewmg  it  to  Mr.  R«  he 

I,  "  Thus  I  spent  my  time  here,  while  I  was 

pised  both  by  the  world  and  by  the  church." 

ncceeding  such  a  man  as  Mr.  Talbot,  and 

sessing  so  much  integrity,  zeal,  and  general 

wledge  of  Christianity,  it  might  naturally  be 

ected  that  Mr.  G.  would  feel  himself  peculiarly 

py  in  retaining  a  Curate  who  was  at  once,  so 

ived  by  the  people,  so  useful  in  his  ministry, 

of  so  unblemished  a  reputation :  the  Reader^ 

rever,  may  well  be  surprised  to  find,  that  one 

lie  first  steps  taken  by  the  new  Vicar  was  the 

oission  of  Mr.  Hall  ward.    Not  that  any  charge 

brought  against  him :  no  reason  was  asked, 

any  assigned  to  him  for  this  dismission ;  but 

;  Mr.  C.  intended  to  do  the  duty   of  the 

Ml  himself,  and  had  no  fiortheroccasion  for  his 
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services.  And  this  extraordinaiy  step  Mr.  C. 
took  with  so  much  determinafion,  that,  when 
a  considerable  number  of  the  most  respectaUe 
among  his  parishioners  joined  in  a  petition  for 
Mr.  Hall  ward's  continuance,  he  would  not  so 
much  as  read  it,  but  returned  it  immediately  to  die 
churchwardens  who  presented  it. 

But^  strange  as  this  step  might  appear  to  otherB, 
it  was  perfectly  understood  by  the  parties  con^ 
cemed.  Mr.  C.  considered  Mr.  Hallward  as  a 
zealot  of  a  certain  description; — a  Methodist, 
with  whom,  it  was  improper  to  form  a  connection; 
and  meant  to  choose  a  Curate  less  objectionable 
to  himself:  accordingly,  he  would  listen  to  no 
proposals  respecting  his  continuance. 

Here  it  may  be  proper  to  stop,  and  examine 
how  fsiX  Mr.  Hallward  justly  merited  this  reproach 
under  which  he  suffered;  and,  of  consequence, 
how  far  Mr.  C.  was  right  in  dismissing  him. 
And  though  a  full  explanatioB  of  this  matter  will 
detain  the  reader  for  a  few  pages,  yet  it  may  hel^ 
him  to  form  a  just  estimation  of  Mr.  C.'s  character, 
when  he  and  Mr.  Hallward  became  united  in 
sentiment. 

There  are  two  notions  annexed  to  the  term 
Methodist,  in  which  all  others  seem  to  be  in- 
cluded. The  first  of  these  notions  is  the  more 
general  and  accepted  one;  and,  under  this, «» it 
signifies  any  man  who  is  more  earnest  and  active 
about  the  salvation  which  is  in  Christ  Jesus  than 
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his  neighbour.  Such  ao  one  being  a  character 
distinguished  fiopm  the  world,  the  world  has 
always  had  a  name  to  mark  this  peculiarity  of 
character.  There  was  a  time  in  which  the  term 
Christian  was  a  name  of  infamy ;  but  when  this 
term  no  longer  distinguished  the  true  follower  of 
Christ  from  the  world  called  Christian,  malice 
or  accident  produced  some  new  term  of  distinc- 
tion, such  as  that  of  Wickliffite,  Lollard,  &c.  &c. 
among  us. 

Methodist,  however,  is  the  present  term  for 
one  who  has  too  much  yital  and  practical  Chris- 
tismity  for  the  bulk  of  professed  Christians,  and 
of  course  for  the  world  at  large ;  and  I  shall  ajffirm 
:t¥ithout  fear,  that  whatever  be  the  rank,  talents, 
cuid  general  respectability  of  such  an  one— however 
lateady  and  consistent  his  attachment  and  con- 
formity to  the  Established  Church — however  free 
^om  eccentricity  and  irregularity  in  his  walk — 
^et  let  him  be  in  earnest  and  in  action  as  a 
€Sbristian,  and  he  shall  be  a  proof  of  my  remark: 

Some,  indeed,  have  thought,  that  by  a  nice  ad- 
justment of  their  phrases,  habits,  and  connections, 
they  might  maintain  the  truihj  and  yet  escape  the 
term.  I  pity  from  my  heart  an  honest  man  mak- 
ing such  fruitless  attempts.  He  is  another  Sisy- 
phus*.— He  may  be  wise,  but  he  is  not  wise 

*  Ofi^  mtfrmii»  etiUeart  SiMfijfkMB 

In  mmiii  ttumm :'  99d  vettmi  Ugu  Jmria,  hor. 
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enough:  he  does  not  see,  that  so  for  as  Atf  iff  t^ 
the  world  J  the  world  wUl  love  it$  mm,  and  no  finu 
ther.  Must  he,  however,  from  conscience  «iter 
his  protest  ? — Liet  him  do  it  in  God's  name ;  bul 
let  him  know  that  so  far  as  he  does  it  m  smpU^ 
dty  and  godly  sincerity,  the  world  will  come  for- 
ward with  theirs. 

The  reader,  however,  may  be  ready  to  doiibt 
the  truth  of  this  statement : — he  may  be  snrprHied 
to  hear  that  the  world  is  so  ready  to  brand  the  real 
spirit  of  Christianity  with  a  term  of  reproach,  and 
treat  it  as  the  reverie  of  a  particular  sect.  Time 
and  observation  will,  perhaps,  relieve  him  wider 
these  doubts :  in  the  mean  time,  the  following 
anecdote,  from  a  witness  who  cannot  be  sus^ 
pected,  wUl  prove  that  I  have  ground  for  my 
assertion. 

Dr.  Johnson  tells  ^s  in  his  life  of  Gilbert 
West,  that  he  and*  Lord  Lyttelton  "  had  for  a 
while  listened  to  the  blandishments  of  infidelity; 
and  when  West's  book*  was  published,  it  w« 
bought  by  some  who  did  not  know  his  change  of 
opinion,  in  expectation  of  new  objections  against 
Christianity ;  and,  as  infidels  do  not  want  malig- 
nity, they  revenged  the  disappointment  by  calling 
him  a  Methodist.'' 

I  could  mention  similar  instances  which  oc- 
curred while  I  was  at  Oxford,  on  my  appealing 
to  the  character  and  writings  of  tlie  late  Bishop 

^  On  tlie  Remrrection. 
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Home,  then  president  of  Magdalen ;  and  one  di-' 
rectly  in  point,  rehMing  to  a  Prelate,  which  I  omit 
merely  from  motives  of  delicacy  to  a  living  and 
exalted  character.  It  is,  however,  curious  to  re^ 
mark,  that  while  Mr.  C.  was  thus  branding  Mr^ 
Hallward  at  Reading,  his  own  zeal  and  integrity^ 
had  already  earned  for  himself  the  same  reproach, 
at  Chelsea. 

But  proofe,  which  might  easily  be  multiplied, 
are  unnecessary  to  every  man  of  long  and  impar- 
tial observation ;  for  who,  that  is  acquainted  with 
such  characters  as  Luther,  Wicklilfe,  Latimer, 
Leigfaton,  &c.  &c.  can  doubt  for  a  moment  as  to 
what  name  would  be  imposed  uipon  them,  were 
they  living  among  us  ?  -- 

Now  if  we  look  at  this  term  in  such  a  vague^ 
vulgar,  and  invidious  application  of  it,  then  Mr. 
Hallward  certainly  was,  and  is,  a  strict  Metho- 
dist: so  was  his  late  Vicar  Mr.  Talbot:  and  so, 
most  unequivocally,  became  the  new  Vicar  who 
dismissed  him :  and  so  t  earnestly  pray  God  the 
Writer  of  these  Memoirs  may  live  and  die.  To 
use  the  language  of  a  late  celebrated  political 
writer*,  **  In  every  accident  which  may  happen 
through  life,  in  pain,  in  sorrow,  in  depression,  and 
distress,  I  vnll  call  to  mind  this  accusation  and  be 
eomforted." 

But  I  shall  be  reminded  that  I  mentioned 

*  Mr,  Burke. 
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another  general  and  accepted  sense  of  the  tenu 
Methodism,  and  this  is  certaioiy  a  more  detemU^ 
nate  one.  There  is  a  numerous  body  of  people, 
whose  zeal  for  the  propagation  of  Christianity  is 
not  connected  with  any  particular  regard  to  the 
order  and  discipline  observed  by  the  Church  of 
England,  nor  even  that  of  the  regular  Protestant 
Dissenters.  After  the  example  of  their  first 
leaders,  the  place  or  the  form  seems  alike  indif- 
ferent unto  them :  nor  are  they  much  concerned 
whether  the  preacher  have  a  competent  share '  of 
learning  to  fit  him  for  his  office  or  not;  or  whether 
he  be  regularly  ordained  to  it.  Regardless  of  de- 
nomination, and  too  often  of  decorum,  the  Ate  lab&r 
and  hoc  optis  with  them  is,  to  exhibit  Christianity 
in  its  peculiar  doctrines  and  powerful  efiects. 
This  has  led  a  learned  and  ingenious  writer  of  our 
own  Church  to  define  Methodism,  as,  ^*  Christian 
godliness,  without  Christian  order*." 

Tlie  method  which  gave  them  their  name  being 
so  lax  and  immethodical,  it  might  naturally  be 
expected  that  their  zeal  would  be  mixed  with 
enthusiasm,  and  their  efforts  debased  by  extrava- 
gance. Where  every  man  may  preach  that  is  dis- 
posed, raw  and  desperate  Adventurers  will  in- 
trude ;  noise  will  too  often  be  substituted  for 
sense;  and  a  levity  bordering  upon  buffoonery 
admitted,  which  must  bring  Scandal,  not  only 

*  Life  of  Pr.  Home,  page  156. 
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upon  the  sect,  but  in  some  d^ree  upon  Ghristia- 
mty  itself.  It  may  be^  added,  that,  as  this  sect 
has  obtained  weight  by  its  numbers,  unprincipled 
men  have  come  forward  to  act  a  part  m  it;  and 
ambitious  men  are  aiming^to  CToploy  its  influence 
in  accomplishing  their  secular  designs. 

Nothing,  however^  but  ignorance  or  malice 
would  stop  here,  in  givii^  an  account  of  these 
people.  With  all  the  disadvantages  and  abuses 
which  attach  to  their  method,  they  have  laboured 
and  not  fainted  in  planting  the  Gospel  among  the 
poor ;  and  that  with  surprising  success,  even  in 
the  most  dark  and  profligate  places.  They  have 
exerted  themselves  in  relieving  their  bodily,  as 
well  as  spiritual  wants.  They  have  extended 
thdr  endeavours  to  barbarous  regions ;  and  multi- 
tudes of  genuine .  Christians  could  attest,  that 
wha^ver  they  have  since  attained  to  in  Christi- 
anity, and  under  whatever  denomination  of  it  they 
now  proceed,  they  owe  their  fiist  serious  impres- 
sions to  the  labours  of  these  men;  many  of  whom 
have  not  only  possessed  considerable  abiUlies  and 
information,  but  also  apostolic  zeal  and  disin- 
terestedness. 

This  I  believe  is  a  fiEur  statement ;  but  if  the 
reader  doubts  it,  I  will  tell  him  that  discerning 
and  impartial  writers,  whose  views  are  the  most 
opposite  to  those  of  the  people  we  are  considerii^, 
agree  with  me  in  thinking  that  the  little  assemblies 

of  these  people,  (especially  in  their  rise)  are  a 
VOL.1.  O 


Tepr68^it^Uon*ofPrimitiveGhmtiaiiity  itself.*  Ako 
that  firbtii  such  a  m^ad  and  deqiiaed  origin,  refom 
ffiatioa  and  bflHPpiness  have,  at  length  beeli  dii^ 
ftised  throtigh  a  whioie  districtt  Shoidd  any  oifea 
ieiie  jdedmte  id  recountu^  the  tares  only,  which 
have  afterwards  sprang  up  with  the  Hi^heat,  we  can 
only  pity  his  malignancy,  and  reply,  Aftenemj^ 
hath  done  tkis^r^zxkA  another  enemy  rqjoicea  «at 
the  mischief. 

But  to  retulii  £rom  this  digression. — ^Whatever 
is  to  be  thought  of  this  descrit>tion  of  people,  c»« 
tain  it  is,  that  Mr.  Hallward  was  not  one  of  thmu 
To  dismiss  him  as  a  Methodist,  in  this  latter  and 
determinate  sense,  because  he  held  with  these 
people  the  necessity  of  vital  Godliness,  was  to 
make  as  gross  a  mistake  as  to  dismiss  him  for  be- 
ing a  Papist,  because  he  held  the  doctrine  oi  the 

*  <<  After  men  became  Christians,  much  of  their  time  was  spent  in 

prayer  and  devotion,  in  religions  meetings,  in  celebrating  the  encttaibt,  in 

conferences,  in  exhortations,  hi  preaching,  in  an  affectionate  ia|eroo«i|t 

with  one  another,  and  correspondence  with  other  societies.  Periiapt  their 

mode  of  life  in  its  form  and  habit  was  not  very  nnlike  die  tJnittt  Ffitntti, 

•r  of  modem  Mothodiits." 

Paley's  Evidences,  Vol.  I.  page  S8. 

t  **  I  am  acquainted  with  no  place  the  manners  of  whose  inhabHina 
are  so  unexceptionable  (as  far  at  least  as  a  stranger  is  enabled  lo  judge  of 
tliem)  as  Amlwch :  and  the  favourable  opinion  which  I  was  led  to  enter- 
tain of  them  in  visiting  the  town  last  year,  is  confirmed  by  wlAt  I  have 
observed  at  present*  Not  a  single  instance  have  I  known  of  dmalceiiiieit; 
not  cue  quarrel  have  I  witnessed  during  two  very  crowded  market-days* 
and  one  of  them  a  day  of  unusual  indulgence,  that  I  passed  mt  this  place: 
and  I  believe  no  gaol,  or  bridewell,  or  hovse  of  confinement,  exiats  in  tiM 
town  or  neighbourhood.  Most  of  the  miners  are  Methodists,  and  to  tlie 
prevalence  of  this  religions  sect  is  chiefly  to  be  attributed  the  good  ordM" 

that  h  so  compioHOBs." 

Afkin*s  Tour  throogti  North '^ales,  page  148. 
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Trinity.  Both  in  principle  and  practice  he  was 
tfnd  is  strictly  J  and  anfy  a  censcientioug  minister 
of  the  Church  of  England ;  fiEiithfully  fulfilling  the 
engagements  he  had  entered  into  before  GrOD  and 
the  Bishop,  and  preaching  those  doctrmes,  and  no 
other,  which  he  had  been  called  to  subscribe  ^t 
his  ordination.  How,  therefore,  it  may  be  asked, 
could  such  an  orthodox  and  zealous  man  as  Mi^« 
C.  so  strongly  misapprehend  the  character  of  Mr, 
Hallward,  and  so  rashly  dismiss  him  ? 

I  answer,  1.  Mr.  C.  was  z,  yowig  man;  and 
what  young  man  of  spirit  is  not  ready  to  takp  rash. 
0tep8,  not  suspecting  at  all  (what  is  almost  always. 
the  case)  that  in  one  respect  or  other;  a  rctsh  step 
is  a  wrong  one  ? 

About  the  same  time  Mr.  Wesley,  hearing  of 
his  zeal,  presented  Mr.  C.  with  all  his  works, 
which  he  burnt  in  his  kitchen  as  soon  as  he  re- 
ceived them ;  saying,  he  was  determined  to  form 
lus  opinions  from  the  Bible  alone.  We  cannot 
bat  commend  his  zeal  for  the  Scriptures,  and  also 
ins  refusing  to  take  Mr.  Wesley  as  their  interpre- 
ter: but  surely  his  immediately  consigning  so 
many  volumes,  without  distinction,  to  the  flames, 
savoured  of  rashness. 

2.  Old  prejudices,  kept  alive  by  new  r^partSf 
are  not  easily  shaken  off,  even  by  good  men.  He 
listened,  where  he  ought  to  have  suspected ;  and 
he  suspected,  where  he  ought  to  have  examined. 

The  aspect  and  common  repute  of  a  thing  weighs 

02 
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far  more  with  the  g^fierality  of  mankiod  thaaits 
real  nature.  The  time  is  oat  very  remote^,  wbea 
U>  have  called  some  poor  old  crq>ple  a  W%tch%  .or 
some  holy  reformer  a  Heretic^  would  have  beea 
the  signal  for  roasting  them  alive. 

3.  The  man  of  greatest  attainments  must  ^ve 
bis  Novitiate.  Mr.  C.'s  religioas  knowledge  ami 
experience  were  then  in  the  bUidey  though  adtano- 
ii^  to  ihefM  ear :  in  this  progress  he  learned  to 
distinguish^  between  a  man  who  is  under  reproach, 
stnd  a  man  who  deserves  it.  This  plainly  appeared 
when  he  wrote  to  Mr.  Hallward,  acknowledgiflig 
his  error,  and  entreating  him  to  return :  and  wbea 
he  not  only  knew  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus,  aad 
mw  the  inevitable  consequence  of  bearing  a.fiutb* 
ftil  testimony  to  it,  but  magnanimously  esteemed 
this  reproach  of  Christ  as  his  greatest  honour. 

But  what  my  friend  knew  and  felt  of  religion, 
in  beginning  his  great  work  at  Reading,  he  fao« 
nestly  declared :  and  what  he  knew  and  fek  was 
more  than  some  good  men  in  his  parish  suspected, 
who  thought  they  knew  a  great  deal.  A  few  of 
these  (I  hope  but  a  few)  became  stumbling-blooka 
in  his  progress :  they  remarked  upon  his  mistakes 
withoiit  modesty  or  respect :  and  some  even  pre- 
sumed to  admonish  him  in  his  way  from  church. 
They  had  not  yet  so  learned  Christ  themselves, 
as  to  imitate  his  meekness,  and  his  wise  treattment 
of  men  in  critical  and  deUcate  circumstances. 

I  put  this  down  for  the  benefit  of  those  io^udi* 
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doxiiRj  though  often  weU-meaning  pereons,  who 
are 'so  zealous  to  establish  llie  distingiushiDg  doc- 
trines of  the  Gospel,  that  lliey  wUl  often  attempt 
to  set  them  up  upon  the  xuins  of  common  decency 
and  good  sense.  The  reader  will  not  be  surprised 
to  kear;  what  Mr.  C.  often  declared,  that  such  re- 
pnpoofey  or  rather  reproaches j  considerably  retarded 
his  imprOTement,  and  kept  alive  his  prejudices. 
.  For,  though  at  this  period  Mr.  C.  was  seeking 
after  truth  by  earnest  prayer,  diligent  study  of 
tli6  Scriptures,  and  also  of  such. authors  as  could 
afllist  him  in  his  pursuit ;  yet  he  had  still  much  to 
learn,  and  had  mighty  mipediments  in  bis  way. 
He  was  the  son  of  a  Nobl^nan  then  in  office  and 
court^hvour — his  eye  had  been  dinected  to  the 
^worldly  prospects  which  lay  directly  before  him 
— he  had  been  educated  in  prejudices  against  that 
renuBciaticm  of  both  sinful,  and  righteous  selfy  and 
that  determination  to  glory  (mly  in  the  cross  of 
otf^  Lord  Jbsus  Christ,  to  which  the  Spirit  of 
IVutii  was  conducting  him.  He  had  also  a  na- 
tural hauteur ,  and  sturdiness  of  mind ;  the  aspect  of 
wUich  he  never  quite  lost,  when  the  principle  it- 
wfM  was  corrected : — and,  strictly  fiqpeaking,  hd 
had  aot  at  this  time  near  him  a  realj  i.  e.  an  en* 
lightod  ifriend.  To  which  may  be  added,  that 
persons  who,  like  Mr.  C  have  acquired  from  their 
education  a  quick  sense  of  what  belongs  to  deco* 
rum  and  good  manners,  receive  a  shock  at  a  con- 
duct like  that  abov6  mentioned,  which  others  can 
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scarcely  conceive.  It  is  not  to  be  liroad^ered  at, 
therefore,  that  he  had  at  this  time  the  strcmgest 
iSonflicts  between  the  dictates  of  hisconscienoeaiid 
the  influence  of  his  habits  and  circumstances. 

Let  not  those  who  are  removed  from  circum- 
stances so  distinct  from  ordinary  lifci  say  what  k$ 
should  have  done  more^  or  proudly  imagine  what 
they  could  have  done  better ;  but  rather  admire 
the  grace  of  Him,  who,  in  His  own  time  and  way, 
flUith  done  all  things  well. 

But,  to  return.  If  a  few  became  impedim^ilB 
m  the  way  of  his  progress,  whose  hearts,  we  hope^ 
were  better  than  their  heads,  and  who  were  thwe- 
fore  utterly  unfit  to  treat  a  case  like  his ;  Pren- 
dence,  which  never  wants  instruments  suited  to 
its  purposes,  had  prepared  for  him  the  Friend^  the 
Guidey  and  the  Example  he  so  much  needed. 

This  friend  was  Mrs.  Talbot,  the  widow  of  the 
late  Vicar.  To  the  authority  of  her  years,  was 
added  that  of  a  pure  and  fervent  piety,  joined 
with  the  meekness  of  wisdom :  she  was  seraiUe, 
polite,  tender,  and  every  way  fitted  to  treat  a  per- 
son in  his  circumstances.  Upon  the  death  of  her 
husband,  she  used  the  influence  she  had  with  his 
people  in  comforting  and  directing  them  under 
their  distress.  She  exhorted  them  to  take  no 
hasty  steps,  but  to  wait  patiendy  for  God,  Ifrho 
alone  could  raise  them  up  another  faithfid  minis- 
ter ;  and  to  join  with  her  in  prayer  continually  ^r 
Ihat  blessing. 
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As  one  sinner  deatrojfeth  much  good,  so  it  is  seU 
dom  believed  what  extensive  good  one  steady^ 
humble,  consistent  Christian  may  effect,  who  can 
yield  to  God  that  iime  and  trust,  in  the  path  of 
duty,  which  he  so  justly  claims ;  for  them  that 
honour  Him  he  will  hmtrnt* 

Mr.  €/s  acquaintance  vnth  Mrs.  Talbot  was 
the  hinge  upon  which  his  future  usefulness  turned, 
us  the  following  extract  from  the  sermon  he 
preached  at  her  funeral  will  evince :  and  to  which 
the  reader  is  referred  for  a  further  account  of 
that  extraordinary  woman. 
.  /^  I  felt  particular  reasons  for  saying  so  much 
«f 'Mrs.  Talbot  in  a  place  where  the  Great  He^ 
^  the  Church  had  made  her  an  instrument  of  so 
much  good,  by  her  prayers,  her  advice,  and  her 
examine.  Being  dead^  she  yet  speaketh. 
-  >*  I  conceive  it  to  be  but  a  just  tribute  to  her 
memory;  considering  her,  not  only  as  the  best 
firiend  I  ever  had  in  my  life;  but  as  a  mother  to 
me  in  love,  in  every  good  office,  and  in  continual 
pvayers  for  my  person  and  ministry : — considering 
her  as  the  common  friend  and  parent  of  the  church 
ef  God  committed  to  my  care. — She  was  a  widow 
indeed,  and  desolate,  but  she  trusted  in  God,  and 
continued  in  si^iplication  and  prayers  night  and 
day:  appearances  were  against  her,  but  ^  he-- 
Ueved:  she  prayed  for  what  she  believed  God  was 
able  to  perform :  she  waited  God's  time  for  the 


performance  of  what  she  prayed  for;  and,  mybie* 
thren,  is  the  Lord  s  vratk  revived  in  this  fdaoe  ^ 
Are  my  labours  owned  and  approved  amoi^  yon  ^ 
Be  sure  to  give  all  the .  glory  to  God  aloiie<-*be 
sure  also  to  remember  that,  among  other  meass* 
employed  for  the  establishment  of  this  mimstrfr* 
were  her  light  shining  before  me,  and  her.  pray^n 
poured  forth  in  secret  before  the  tluxme  of  grace/ 
— The  love  of  Christ  constrained  her  to  take 
this  active  part  for  you  and  me,  and  qualified  h^^ 
to  be  a  Mother  in  Israel. — Her  long  experience' 
made  her  wise  in  the  things  of  God,  by  which  she* 
could  warn  the  unruly,  comfort  the  feeble  miikledy 
support  the  weak,  and  teach  the  ignorant,  with  a 
sweetness  of  temper  and  meekness  of  spirit,  quite 
peculiar  to  herself." 

The  truth  is,  Mrs.  Talbot  saw,,  upon  Mr.  C's. 
first  coming  to  Reading,  that  he  was  a  very  diffe- 
rent character  from  such  as  have  no  other  notion 
of  their  ministry  than  that  of  a  mere  professUm^ 
which,  like  the  Physician's  or  Lawyer's,  should 
be  turned  to  the  greatest  worldly  advantage.  She 
observed  in  him  a  serious  aim  to  do  good,  though, 
he  had  but  a  very  imperfect  knowledge  of  the 
mea$is.  She  declared  afterwards,  that,  when  he 
first  came  to  her  house  to  examine  Mr.  Talbot's 
books,  with  the  intention  of  selecting  such  as 
suited  him,  she  perceived  something  superior  and 
interesting  in  his  conversation,  -  and  which  made 
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her,  from  that  moment,  resolve  to  bear  with  his 
d^ects,  and  endeavour  to  draw  out  and  cultivate 
his  excellencies. 

He  had,  indeed,  quitted  his  academical  studies 
for  that  of  the  Bible;  but,  though  he  was  dig-^ 
ging  in  the  field,  he  had  not  as  yet  discovered  all 
the  Treaeure.  There  were  aspects  under  which 
he  had  never  yet  viewed  the  religion  of  Jesus: — 
there  were  humbling  acknowledgments  of  heart, 
of  which,  hitherto,  he  had  not  sat  dawn  a$id 
counted  the  cost :  there  was  a  life  of  absolute  de- 
pendence upon  Christ  for  wisdom,  righteousness, 
sanctification,  and  redemption,  which  it  is  the 
most  difficult  of  all  sciences  experimentally  to 
learn: — and  there  was  a  people  in  his  parish 
which  he  did  not  yet  know ;  and  therefore  he  as 
greatly  misapprehended  their  real  character  as 
they  did  his. 

For  Mr.  C.  Uke  too  many  more,  had  associated 
with  his  idea  of  their  evangelical  religion  that 
of  the  vulgar  habits  and  jfanatical  weaknesses*  of 
some  who  profess  (and  sometimes  do  no  more 
than  profess)  to  embrace  it.  Persons,  who  have 
not  the  early  advantages  of  Mr.  G.  and  Mrs.- 
Talbot,  often  attain  to  true  piety,  though  they 
cannot  so  well  express  or  embellish  it  But  it  is 
the  philosopher  who  also  becomes  vulgar,  when 
he  cannot,  or  will  not,  make  the  distinction  *• 

•  I  am  happy,  bowerer,  tbat  I  can  name  a  FUkMoplier,  even  of  the 
present  day,  saperior  to  tocfa  pr^}«dices :  and  whose  leal  and  ability  in 
defenee  of  nml  Chrbfiiknity  are  above  praise.    He  remarks  on  this  point, 
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On  the  contrary ,  while  Mrs.  T.  was  discoursii^ 
with  him  on  the  nature  of  the  GoBpeU  he  akw 
in  her  the  power  of  it :  while  she  milarged  on  the 
doctrine  of  the  crosis,  he  saw  in  her  its  healing 
and  comforting  efficacy  on  the  heart  and  life: 
she  spake  much  of  the  true  VtmCf  while  he  reeog^ 
nised  the  living  branch  and  its  fiiiit;  and  behdd 
widi  irresistible  conviction,  in  her  character^  tluf 
doctrine  which  is  according  to  godliness. 

Puzzled,  therefore,  as  this  honest  enquirer  had 
been  with  the  rough  draught  of  -Christianity,  he 
was  charmed  with  the Jinished  portrait.  Her  ju- 
dicious treatment,  elegant  manners,  and  bright 
example,  formed  both  a  contrast  and  an  anti- 
dote to  the  rudeness  he  had  met  with  in  others : 
and  this  should  teach  us  to  set  a  due  value  upon 
any  talent,  natural  or  acquired,  which  divine 
grace  employs ;  though  we  ourselves  happen .  not 
to  possess  it,  and  though  every  talent  without 
that  grace  must  be  employed  in  vain. 

But,  thus  acconpUshed  and  thus  assisted,  Mrs. 
Talbot,  like  the  woman  in  the  parable,  not  only 
lighted  a  candle,  but  swept  the  house,  brought 
out  this  piece  of  sterling  value,  and,  removing  the 

that  thouf^  the  poor  *<  may  express  themselves  ill,  their  views  may  be 
ibnple,  and  their  hearts  hnmUe,  peoltent,  and  sincere.  It  Is  as  in  otfier 
cases:  'the  vulgar  are  the  soljeflts  of  phenomena,  the  learned  explain 
them:  the  former  know  nothing  of  the  theory  of  vision  or  of  sentiment; 
hat  this  ignorance  Mnden  net  that  they  see  and  think ;  and,  tlMragh  una- 
ble, to  diseoorse  elaborate^  on  the  passions,  they  can  feel  warmfy  for  their 
.  cUldren,  their  friends,  and  their  country. 

Sae  Hr.  Wilberfoiee'b  Knctkal  View,  page  1S9. 
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tfOBtj  gare  a  currency  to  its  worth.  like  another 
PriseiUaj  she  often  engaged  this  ApoUos  at  her 
house,  and  taught  him  the  way  of  God  more  per- 
fectly. She  saw  him,  Uke  the  noble  Ethiopian 
going  on  his  way,  diligently  reading  the  Scrip- 
tures ;  and,  justly  contemplating  the  importance 
of  his  station,  ran  to  join  herself  to  his  chariot: 
while  he,  intent  to  learn  their  true  meaning,  9tood 
still  to  hear ;  and,  having  received  the  truth  as 
GrOD  was  pleased  to  teach  it,  he  afterwards  went 
en  his  way  rejoicing. 

In  order  to  teach,  every  man  must  first  stoop 
to  learn;  and  to  learn,  perhaps,  from  a  teacher, 
who,  on  every  other  subject  besides  that  in  ques- 
tion, knows  much  less  than  himself. 

Let  the  reader  stop  here  to  iremark,  what  real 
Christianity  would  do,  both  for  ministers  and 
parishioners,  were  they,  like  Mr.  C.  and  Mrs. 
Talbot,  under  its  actual  influence :  then  let  him 
contrast  it  with  the  contrary  spirit,  observable  in 
those  parishes,  where  the  minister  and  the  people 
become  at  once  the  scorn  and  the  scourge  of  each 
Other. 

The  dawn  was  now  past,  and  the  coming  on 
of  a  bright  day  cheered  those  who  had  feared 
and  mourned  through  a  nighi,  which  the  death 
of  their  late  pastor  had  brought  on.  And,  as 
off  things  work  together  for  good  to  them  that 
love  Godj  I  am  informed,  that  it  was  no  small 
benefit    to    Mr.  C.   to  observe  the   difierence 
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between  the  character  of  the  pious  curate  he  faa4 
dismissed,  and  that  of  the  careless  one  he  hf^ 
taken  into  his  place. — ^When  reasamntg  vqson  re- 
ligious truths  will  not  convince  meui  God.  often 
in  mercy  makes  them  hear,  and  feel  too,  by  factb. 

From  this  period,  to  the  end  of  his  course, 
we  are  to  consider  Mr.  C.  in  a  new  point  of  view : 
but  if  the  Reader,  from  a  slight  acquaintance  wit)^ 
this  subject,  does  not  yet  clearly  perceive  in  wliat 
the  difference  between  the  former  and  latter  cha^ 
racter  of  Mr.  C.  consisted,  I  will  endeavour  more 
expressly  to  inform  him. 

I  learn  from  his  own  declarations,  as  w.ell  as 
from  the  testimony  of  those  who  knew  iiim  early, 
that  it  cannot  so  properly  be  affirmed  of  our 
brother,  that  he  had  taken  up  any  new  doctrines^ 
as  that  he  now  held  these  old  doctrines  in  a  new 
way.  Like  some  others,  who  have  cordially  sub- 
scribed our  truly  evangelical  articles,  he  at  all 
times  would  have  contended  earnestly  for  them, 
as  opposed  to  the  heresies  which  in  one  form  or 
other  have  ever  assaulted  the  Church:  '^  stiff  in 
the  letter,  but  lax  in  the  design,"  he  would  have 
fought  for  the  principles,  while  he  banished  those 
who  ]»reached  under  their  influence.-^— To  hold 
them  as  articles  of  the  Church,  was  orthodoxy*: 

*  I  cannot  help  remarking  liere,  a  capital  error  in  a  modern  tort  of  or- 
thodoxy. CoDgrefationt  who  assent  to  the  doctrinet  of  our  church,  who 
lead  Tirtnaof  or  at  least  decent  Htcs,  and  who  re^^arly  attend  the  stated 
worship,  jare  too  often  indiscriminately  addressed--not  only  as  true  mem- 
hers  of  the  Chnrai,  hat  is  memhen  of  Cbriit  ;  Interested  in  his  AAooe-  . 
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to  insist  on  their  full  meaning,  spirit,  and  ten- 
dency, was  Methodism. 

But  that  Spirit  of  Truth,  who  had  provided 
fiirther  instruction  f<^  his  ear,  prepared  also  his 
heart  to  receive  it;  and  gave  him  a  more  humbling 
and  heart-affecting  apprehension  than  he  hiaul  be- 
fore of  the  various  perfections  of  God— the  utter 
apostacy  of  our  fallen  nature  from  Him — the  deep 
malignity  of  sin — the  excellency  of  that  holy  law 
by  which  the  sinner  is  condemned^^the  only 
method  of  his  justificatidn  through  faith  in  a 
Redeemer — and  the  r^e^rating  grace  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  as  the  beginning  of  all  real  sanctifica^ 
tton.  Thus,  like  David;  ais  he  entered  the  sanctuary 
^  Godj  and  contemplated  more  distinctly  the 
things  withtHj  his  views  of  things  without  became 
more  clear.  And  thus,  with  the  Apostle,  under 
new  convictions,  he  cof^erred  not  with  flesh  and 
Uood;  but  resolved  to  break  with  a  corrupt  world, 
though,  as  we  shall  see  by  and  by,  he  had  yet  to 
encounter  another  dangerous  and  unsuspected  at- 
tack from  it.  What  is  more  difficult  to  attain — 
he  had  now  learned,  with  the  same  Apostle,  to 
place  no  confidence  in  Himself. 

While,  therefore,  our  brother  fell  down  before 

ment,  mflaenced  by  his  Spirit,  and  heirs  of  hb  Kiogdom :  in  other  words, 
Botoiiiyasahiioftt,biitasattif<IA«rCbrittiaiii.  On  the  coBtiaiy,  had  the 
Scriptares  been  made  the  role,  it  would  have  been  found,  and  inculcated 
too,  that  all  men,  however  virtoons,  orthodox,  or  religions  m  their  way, 
ane  dead  in  sin,  and  under  condemnation,  till  they  are  awakened  to  a  sense 
of  their  condition,  renewed  in  the  spirit  of  their  mind,  and,  renonncinf 
tferjr  otb«r  liope,/f#>br  r^ug$  to  th$  hof€  sci  b^9ft  ihtmi»Cmmi%T. 
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his  great  Teacher,  coufes^nig  that,  even  in 
religious  concerns,  he  had  **  erred  and  strayed  li 
a  lost  dieep,  and  that  there  was  no  health  in  him," 
he  rose  in  the  Church  as  a  Minister  and.  a  Witness 
of  tibe  things  he  had  seen  and  beard.  He  now 
more  clearly  perceived  in  how  difTerent  a  way  two 
men  may  hold  the  same  doctrines.  For  as,  ac- 
cording to  the  old  maxim,  qtdcqmid  reeipitur 
recipityr  ad  modum  reeipientis,  or,  as  growth  de^ 
pends  not  only  upon  the  seed^  but  also  upon  the 
ground;  so,  if  divine  Grace  does  not  prepare  the 
heart  to  receive  divine  Tnithsj  the  truth  itself  be^ 
comes  but  a  barren  speculation  at  best;  and  not 
unfirequently  is  the  knowledge  that  puffii  a  man 
Mp,  instead  of  humbling  him  as  a  sinner  before 
God,  and  disposing  him  rightly  to  embrace  his 
remedy  io  the  Gospel.  A  man  of  this  class  may 
glory  in  his  Orthodoxy;  but  vnll  thereby  only 
more  deeply  deceive  himself,  and  perhaps  olhers- 
too,  with  kis  way  of  holding  evangelical  doctrines. 
Though  accurate  in  his  general  positions,  and 
exact  in  his  form  of  godliness,  he  may  remain  as 
fer  from  the  power  of  it  as  the  form  in  which  a 
dead  man  is  laid  out  differs  from  the  feelings  and 
Junctions  of  a  living  one. 

Our  Brother,  however,  from  his  youth,  was  a 
different  character  from  that  last  described :  feel- 
ing deficiency,  he  continued  to  make  serious 
enquiry ;  and  he  that  reads  his  Bible  on  his  knees 
shall  not  do  it  in  vain.    His  enquiries  and 
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prayen  we?e  both  answered  in  God's  tune  and 
way.  Having  long  heard  of  his  Maker  iy  the 
hearing  of  the  ear^  he  at  length  attained  to^  $uch  a 
▼iew  of  his  character  as  led  him  to  abhor  himself; 
and  to  magnify  and  depend  alone  on  the  red^np* 
tion  which  is  in  Christ  Jesns.  Now,  instead  of 
giving  an  indistinct  alarm,  his  trumpet  gave  a 
certain  sound,  and  prepared  men  for  the  battle. — 
Instead  of  coming  in  so  questionable  a  shape,  that 
good  men  knew  not  how  to  speak  to  him,  even  as 
^babe  in  Christ;  Jbis  views  and  his  walk  became 
so  authentic,  that  th^y  afterwards  looked  i^  to 
Um  as  a  Father. 

But  no  man,  as  has  been  observed,  cam  thus  $4^ 
that  Jesus  is  the  Lord,  hut  hg  the  Hofy  Ohost; 
nor  thus  proceed  in  the  tight  and  poww  of  the 
truth,  but  by  His  special  influence.  To  walk 
forward  from  day  to  day  by  faiths  and  not  bjf  sight 
— »to  walk  through  all  ranks  in  life  as  the  Phy^ 
sician  walks  through  a  Hospital,  not  to  .  consult 
the  fancies  of  the  patients,  but  with  a  single  aim 
to  heal  their  disorders — to  determinately  employ 
no  remedy  but  the  Gospel  specific  for  breaking  the 
hard  heart,  and  healing  the  brok^i  one — to  de- 
pend wholly  on  divine  influence  for  success — to 
speak  from  experience— to  be  willing  to  be  the 
world's  fool  for  Christ's  sake— to  expect  this — ^to 
steadily  plan  upon  it — to  embrace  it  as  the  highest 
honour — and  to  honour  those  that  embrace  it — 
tiiis  was  to  be  Cadogan  in  his  latter  years. 
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I  have  dwelt  the  longer  on  this  period  of  our 
Brother's  life,  on  account  of  its  importance: 
and  the  Reader  may,  I  think,  by  this  time  per- 
ceive (what  will  still  more  fully  appear  in  the 
course  of  the  narrative)  how  differ^it  his  views 
vrete  now,  from  those  under  which  he  had  ob- 
jected to  Mr.  Hallward;  and  not  to  him  only, 
but,  as  I  learn  from  the  following  anecdote,  to 
others  of  Uke  character. 

Mr.  Baylis,  a  worthy  and  pious  man,  who  is 
at  this  time  parish  clerk  of  St  Giles's,  and  had 
been  clerk  to  Mr.  Talbot,  as  well  as  to  Mn 
Cadogan,  informs  me,  that,  upon  the  death  of 
Mr.  Talbot,  the  Rev.  Philip  Gurdon  (at  that  time 
Curate  of  Cookham,  Berks,)  was  preaching  one 
day  near  Reading,  and  was  attended,  among 
others,  by  Mr.  Baylis.  The  next  day  he  was 
thus  accosted  by  our  Brother,  the  new  Vicar. 
**  Mr.  Baylis,  if  you  expect  to  remain  clerk  in 
my  church,  you  must  cease  to  make  one  of  a  mob 
who  run  after  preachers  of  a  certain  description, 
like  Mr.  Gurdon." — "  Indeed,  sir,"  replied  Mr. 
B.  "  I  know  not  of  any  mob:  a  few  of  us,  who 
had  received  benefit  from  Mr.  Gurdon's  ministry 
in  your  church  during  Mr.  Talbot  s  life,  were 
glad  to  hear  him  preach  when  he  came  so  near  us, 
and  had  no  apprehension  of  giving  you  offence." — 
"  Mr.  Baylis,  I  utterly  disapprove  of  this  step :  if  I 
myself  were  to  throw  about  my  arms,  and  make  a 
great  noise,  I.  could  be  popular  too." 
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Mr.  C.  was  glad,  however,  afterwards,  to  have 
Mr.  Gurdon's  valuable  services  in  the  pulpit  of 
St  Giles's ;  and  better  knew  how  to  estimate,  as 
well  as  to  describe,  the  expressions  of  his  zeal. 

Thus  men  will  talk,  till  they  are  further  inm 
structed;  and  absurdly  resolve  all  the  faithful 
and  fervent  efforts  of  a  sound,  solid,  and  evan- 
gelical  minister,  like  Mr.  Gurdon,  into  noise, 
gesticulation,  or  something  worse. — Prejudice 
having  jaundiced  their  minds,  they  are  ready  to 
believe  every  thing  but  the  truth.  Like  an  old 
papist  I  have  somewhere  read  of,  who  standing 
among  the  hearers  of  the  celebrated  protestant 
reformer,  Junius,  crept  towards  him  vnth  an 
anxious  countenance,  and  drew  aside  his  gown. 
"  What  is  the  matter,  friend?"  said  Junius— 
"  Nothing,  nothing,"  replied  he — "  I  am  now 
satisfied — but  /  heard  that  you  had  a  cloven 
Jootr 

Since,  therefore,  the  illumination  of  our  Bro^ 
ther^  mind  (as  has  been  shewn)  was  not  that 
clear,  but  cold^  apprehension  of  evangelical  truth, 
in  which,  like  the  moonshine  of  a  frosty  night, 
much  may  be  seen,  but  nothing  graivs ;  but  was, 
like  the  light  of  the  sun,  vivifying  and  expansive  ; 
it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  (notwithstanding  all 
hijs  former  prejudices  against  action  and  vocifer- 
ation) if  this  child  of  the  sun  himself,  now  cryed 
aloudf  lifted  up  his  voice  like  a  trumpet j  and  some- 
times even  smote  with  his  hand  and  stamped  with 
VOL.  I.  P 
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1ti$  f&et*,  while  he  i^raed  men  to  Aee  from  the 
WfiUi  to  eotne. 

Should  the  ReCMler  'eii()aipe,  why  a  Tehement 
simplicity  is  so  e^mnd  in  Demostbenes,  haran- 
Tgrna^  on  the  affiamrs  of  a  fistole^U,  and  yet  is  so 
despised  in  the  mmistet^  of  God,  while  treating 
xm  life  and  death  eternal— or  why  men  of  taate 
term  it  a  ^nobk  enthusiasm,  if  it  be  directed  to 
politics,  painting,  or  fiddling ;  but  call  it  wretckei 
w  despicable,  if  it  respect  the  ser?ice  of  God— 
the  answer  is  easy.  The  mole-hill  is  the  pismire's 
world.  Here  he  tugs,  and  sweats,  and  swears 
too,  that  the  ant  who  creeps  to  the  top  has  a 
iwbk  ambition.  And  thus  it  is  with  the  hetlt  of 
ns,  till  Hey  fcho  contmanded  the  light  to  skin^  ^nl 
iff  darkness,  shines  into  our  hearts,  and  enables 
us  practically  to  measure  all  things  by  that 
standard  of  truth  which  He  hath  set  up  in  his 
Word.  Then,  and  not  till  then,  will  even  wise 
men  cease  to  dote,  like  children  on  their  toys, 
while  things  of  infiirite  moment  are  sligftted. 
When  I  was  a  child,  I  spake  as  a  cfnld,  Itmder- 
ttte&dasu  child,  I  thought  (or  reasoned)  as^^hild; 
but  when  I  became  a  man,  I  put  away  ckUdish 
things. 

The  Reader  will  by  this  time  naturally  expect 
that  Mr.  O.  would  be  desirous  of  a¥Owing  die 
Tevohition  which  had  taken  place  in  bis  mind 
to  his  former  Curate ;  and,  in  order  to  be  coifeet. 
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I  wrote  to  Mr.  Hall  ward  for  particular  inform- 
ation. I  had  determined  that  nothing  should  be 
puUished  that  was  not  first  perused  and  ap- 
proved by  him,  as  one  most  capeMe  of  correcting 
any  mistake.  I  e^Il  here  insert  part  of  ^his  reply 
to  me,  and  afterwards  the  letter  sent  from  Mr.  Q. 
ito  him. 

"  Mr.  €adogan  dismisBed  me;  but  it  was,,  as 
he  always  behaved  to  me,  like  a  gentleman. 
And,  indeed,  he  knew  not  how  to  behave  to 
taay  body  otherwise. 

**  All  circumstances  considered,  I  never  could 
wonder  at  that  dismissitm;  nor  did  I  ever  feel 
n  wish  to  reproach  him  with  it:  though  he  after- 
wards ^severely  r^oached  himsetf.  Nor  could  I 
«ll#w  of  any  thing  to  pass  under  my  eye  to  the 
fraMic  that  bore  too  hardly  upon  him  on  tim 
^iccomkt;  as  I  really  believe  he  was  ev^n  then  a 
mncere  enquirer  after  truth — that  (like  St.  Faul) 
^e  verily  thought  he  ought  to  do  what  he  did; 
-and  that  he  acted  according  to  the  light  he  then 
imA.  And,  iurther,  I  believe  that  great  fMMns 
Imd  heea  taken  to  [M^judice  his  nund :  and  ^at 
A^raiietyef  slanderous  reports  had  been  carried 
la  tmn  by  persons  to  whose  sartiments  jaiid  char 
faeter  he  then  paid  the  greatest  respect  AU 
which,  and  much  mom  of  a  sknilar  kind^  that 
«^ght  be  ^ded,  may  be  pleaded  ia  extenuation 
^  hisoonduGt." 

P2 
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MR.  CADOGAN  TO  MR.  HALLWARD. 

"  Riding,  Sepf.  3.  17BO. 
*'  DEAR  sir: 

*'  I  f£c;l  iqyself  somewhat  comforted,  amidst 
many  pangs  of  a  wounded  spirit,  in  being  able 
to  make  the  best  reparation  I  can  for  a  formf|pr 
injury,  in  having  deprived  you  of  the  curacy  of 
.St.  Giles's,  Reading,  by  now  offering  you  the 
same  curacy  again.  Mr.  S — leaves  me  at  Michael- 
mas ;  and  I  assure  you,  sir,  it  has  long  been  my 
intention,  whenever  I  could  settle  matters  with 
him,  to  make  you  the  offer  of  succeeding  him. 
I  can  do  very  well  till  Christmas  without  an  as- 
sistant; but  after  Christmas  I  must  be  at  Chelsea. 
If  it  vrill  not  suit  you  to  come  yourself,  (which  I 
most  ardently  wish)  I  would  prefer  your  recom-' 
mendation,  should  you  know  of  any  person  to 
whom  you  think  such  a  thing  might  be  eligible. 
I  suppose  you  will  have  no  objection  to  a  Lecture, 
and  to  an  alteration  which  I  propose  in  the  Sun- 
day's duty,  viz.  to  have  Evening  service  on  that 
day  also ;  and  in  the  afternoon,  at  three,  to  have 
prayers  read,  and  the  children  catechised ;  when, 
if  we  are  both  here  we  might  take  an  opportunity 
of  expounding  the  Catechism.  I  am  persuaded 
that  this,  though  we  should  have  to  read  prayers 
three  times  a  day,  would  be  easier  to  ourselves, 
and  better  for  our  hearers,  than  preaching  im- 
mediately after  dinner,  when  both  preacher  and 
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hearer  are  generally  heavy.  But,  I  dare  say, 
we  shall  not  dispute  about  labouring  in  the  vine- 
yard of  that  gracious  Master  whom  we  serve: 
and  that  it  will  be  easy  at  any  time  to  get  such 
assistance,  whether  I  am  here  or  not,  as  will 
make  the  duty  perfectly  easy.  But  Chrisfs  grace 
is  sufficient — and  we  have  the  testimony  of  one 
who  knew  it,  /  can  do  all  things  through  Christ 
strengthening  me. 

"  I  should  be  obliged  to  you  for  an  answer 
as  soon  as  convenient,  as  you  may  be  sure  I  shall 
make  no  other  application  till  t  hiave  heard  from 
you.  I  commend  myself  to  your  pity  and  prayera, 
of  both  which  I  stand  in  great  need ;  and  hope 
yon  will  believe  me,  though  once  a  Blasphemer, 
Persecutor,  and  Injurious,  to  be 

"  Your's  most  faithfully 

'^  And  affectionately  ia  Clurist  Jesus, 

"  W.  B.  Capogan.'^ 

Though  Mr.  Hallward  could  not  accept  the 
curacy,  being  presented  by  Mr.  Gurdon  to  the 
living  he  now  holds ;  yet  he  readily  embraced  the 
opportunity  of  visiting  Reading :  where,'  like  ano- 
ther Barnabas,  when  he  came^  and  had  seen  the  grace 
of  Godf  he  was  glad;  and  exhorted  them  all,  that 
with  purpose  of  heart  they  would  cleave  unto  the 
Lordy  who  had  done  such  great  things  for  them.  I 
scarcely  need  to  add,  that  this  visit,  which  was 
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contiaued  for  several  months,  was  higUy  pleaaaat 
aud  profitable  both  to  Mr.  C.  and  hi&  peo|4e» 

But  the  Reader  may  wish  to  ask,  how  Mfar«  & 
could  speak  of  hi»  former  character  id  such  severe 
terms  as  these,  coosidering  that  he  had  been  both 
a  religious  and  zealous  Mimster  according  to  the 
light  he  then  had :  I  aaswer,  this  will  not  be  fidly 
understood  but  by  those  who  hare  fdt,  as  he  mmt 
did,  how  gradually  the  mind  becomes  entightened; 
and  how  much  enmity  may  exist  in  the  hmai 
against  the  humbling  spirit  of  real  Christianity  and 
its  Ministers,  while  an  orthodox  aystem  has  fidl 
possession  of  the  Aeod,  and  2eal  and  devotion  mark 
the  steps.  All  this  he  now  fully  vnderstoodt  and 
was  not  ashamed  to  cmifess,  like  the  ApMtley 
whose  strong  expresdons  he  here  adopted. 

And  this  too  his  new  character  proved  and 
illustrated ;  for  he  himself  was  now  treated  by 
his  former  friends  as  he  had  once  treated  Mr. 
Hallward. — ^The  Pharisaical  can  join  with  the 
Profane  when  the  Minister  of  vital  religion  is 
to  be  discountenanced.  But  the  Rubicon  was 
now  passed ; 

Anoog  hmulieimble  frke,  inuiiov'd^ 

Unsbaken,  imsediic'd,  nnterrify'd. 

Hit  Loyalty  he  kept,  hii  Love,  hb  Zeal; 

Nor  munber,  lor  wnwiple  witb  him  wnmsbr 

To  fwenre  from  troth,  or  change  hit  conttant  mind, 

llioiighaLqgle.    ftom  amidst  them  forth  he  paii'd^ 

Long  wa(y  thiodgh  hoatilt  iconii  which  he  aastain'd 

Soperior  ■    ■    ■  miltoh. 
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How  determinate^  he  tbua  pasaei),  will  further 
2qD|>ear  from  part  of  a  coavorsatioa  which  he 
bad  with  a  noble  Lord;  aud  which  a  friend  of 
unquestiooaUe  veracitjf  has  favoured  me  with, 
a»  occurring  about  this  period.  From  his  letter 
I  transcribe  what  follows. 

**  What,"  said  my  Lord, ''  do  yon  mean  to  do  ? 
You  have  made,  or  rather  marred,  your  fortune, 
indeed--aU  hopes  of  prefermeut  are  quite  gone." 
A  stall,  I  believe,  at  Westminster  was  promised 
Mr.  C.  and  just  then  given  to  another,  to  which 
my  Lord  was  su|q»Qsed  to  aUude;  and  ii  was  well 
kaowtt  to  both  on  what  account  Mr.  C.  was 
pawed  by.  Mr.  C  reptted,  '^  I  am  endeavourii^, 
my  Lord,  to  gam  jpvefefment  in  another  world, 
where  no  one  fietila  who  attempts  it  All  worldly 
preferm^it  is  uncertain ;  we  camiot  bold  it  long, 
aor  secure  it  one  bo«r — I  will  thoelore  endeavour 
la  secure  a  treasure  where  no  moth  corrupts,  and 
where  no  thief  can  steal/' 

"  As  to  that  world,"  replied  my  Lord,  "  I  know 
no  more  about  it  than  others  who  never  w^re 
there."  Mr.  C.  answered,  "  /  never  saw  it,  my 
liord :  I  know  likewise  but  little  about  it ;  but 
my  Bible  tells  me,  that  there  remaineth  a  rest  for 
ike  people  of  God:  I  believe  that  book  to  be  di- 
vine— ^its  evidence  appeiUns  to  me  irresistible — I 
am  determined,  therefore,  to  stake  my  fortune 
upon  what  God  has  promised  in  his  word ;  and 
the  day  will  soop  airive  that  will  determine  who 
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is  right/' — **  Well,",  said  my  Lord,  "you  must  en- 
joy your  opinion,  and  pay  for  it."—  With  all  my 
heart,"  replied  Mr.  C.  "  I  have  a  faithful  God  to 
go  to,  and  am  not  afraid  to  trust  him ;  nor  shall  \ 
want  preferment  while  I  can  commit  all  that  con- 
cerns me  to  Him*  I  sometimes,  my  Lord,  get  a 
glimpse  of  that  world  above,  which  makes  all  I 
see  in  this  poor  indeed''  Here  both  were  silent : 
and  his  Lordship  seeming  disposed  to  move,  Mr. 
C.  therefore  retired. 

'    My  friend  adds,  "  I  can  answer  for  having  given 
you  the  conversation  verhatim^  or  nearly  so." 
'    Speaking  of  him  as  disinterested,  I  ought,  per- 
haps in  point  of  time,  to  have  mentioned  before, 
that  the  late  Earl  of  Buckinghamshire,  when  Lord 
Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  made  him  an  offer  to  take 
him  as  his  Chaplaui ;  and  intimated  his  design  of 
giving  him  the  first  Bishoprick  that  fell  during  his 
administration.     The  proposal,  however,  did  not 
attract  his  attention.     His  grand  object  was  to 
make  full  proof  of  his  Ministry  in  the  station  where 
Providence  had  placed  him,  till  the  same  Provi- 
dence convinced  him  it  became  his  duty  to  re- 
move :  or,  as  he  expressed  it,  he  had  not  even  the 
desire  of  being  more  or  other  than  he  was,  ex- 
cepting as  he  saw  the  will  of  God  in  it. — Trufy 
they  that  say  such  things^  and  in  such  a  way/ 
declare  plainly  that  they  seek  a  country. 

But  the  best  of  men,  as  has  often  been  observed, 
sure  but  men  at  the  best :  and  if  it  were  only  to 
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keep  them  humble,  they  must  be  continually  made 
to  feel  their  weakness,  and  their  absolute  depend- 
ance  upon  the  grace  by  which  they  stand.  They 
must  also  be  taught  to  know  the  World  much 
more  deeply  than  those  who  make  it  their  grand 
study ;  and  to  habitually  regard  it  as  enchanted 
ground,  on  which  a  good  man  will  fear  to  wander 
without  a  special  calL  This  was  now  to  make  a 
part  of  Mr.  C.'s  experience :  so  true  is  the  maxim, 
^^  that  prayer  J  meditatUm^  and  temptatianj  make  a 
Divine."*— His  letter  to  Mr.  Newton,  on  the  dan- 
ger he  had  escaped,  is  such  a  picture  of  an  humble 
and  ingenuous  heart,  that  I  cannot  forbear  trans- 
cribing a  part  of  it  here. 

*'  To  think  that  I  should  ever  be  led  to  hea* 
venly  pursuits,  is  marvellous:  to  think  that  I 
should  be  kept  in. them,  is  more  so.  I  cannot 
say,  like  you,  that  I  have  been  preserved  from 
blots  in  my  outward  profession :  it  was  but  last 
year,  after  having  escaped  the  pollutions  of  the 
world  through  the  knowledge  of  our  Lord  and 
Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  that  I  had  well  nigh 
been  entangled  therein,  and  overcome.  I  was 
enticed  from  the  care  of  souls  into  Suffolk,  with 
my  worldly  fiiaids :  got  into  their  habits— entered 
into  their  spirit — and  found  how  timely  it  was  said 
of  the  faithful,  that  if  they  had  been  mindful  of  that- 
country  from  whence  they  came,  they  might  have 
had  opportunity  to  have  returned.  I  was  re- 
ceived, caressed,   and  I  may  say,   that  I  had 
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almost  been  even  aa  they :  my  treadinga  had  well 
nigh  slipped. 

'^  But  (inarvyions  to  tell)  thy  m»cy»  O  Loas^ 
beld  me  up ! — Or  rather,  by  a  severe  fit  of  fllaesa. 
He  brought  me  down,  even  to  death's  door.*«-I 
called  mine  own  ways  to  remembrance :  I  feH  the 
vanity  of  worldly  confidences,  and  the  wretcfaedb* 
ness  of  those  who  have  not  Chbist  to  tnut  id; 
and,  O  how  bitterly  do  we  weep^  wbeo  Jsiua, 
whom  we  have  denied,  looketh  on  us  agaial  Ok 
the  agcmiating  look  of  Him  whom  we  have  pierced! 
-—It  causeth  mourning  as  for  an  only  son,  wad  bit^ 
terness  as  for  a  firstrbom:  so  that  I  here  staml  a 
second  Judas  almost — and  yet  alive,  to  adore  the 
lomgsuffering  of  God,  and  enaUed,  I  hope,  to 
count  it  salvation/' 

Mr.  C.'s  ministry  had  now  become  so  interest- 
ing at  Reading,  that  his  church  could  not  contain 
the  multitude  which  attended  it.  He,  therelbre, 
proposed  at  a  Vestry  the  taking  down,  and  that 
entirely  at  his  oum  chargey  an  irregular  and  de- 
cayed part  of  the  church,  and  rebuilding  it  so  as 
to  correspond  with  the  opposite  aisle,  and  to 
afford  much  additional  room.  It  was  objected, 
that,  after  his  deadi,  the  additional  room  might 
not  be  wanted  (too  sadly  verified,  as  I  hear),  and 
that  the  addition  would  increase  the  expence  of 
fiiture  repairs.  Ue  then  nobly  proposed,  that  he 
would  not  only  clear  the  parish  of  all  expence 
attending  the  alteration  in  the  first  instance,  but 
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•ecnre  an  amnial  sum  from  hki  own  property, 
adequate  to  keepii^  it  in  repair : — but  all  in  Tai». 
Man,  whether  at  Chebea  or  at  Reading;  can 
more  easily  be  made  acquainted  with  any  part 
of  his  interest,  than  that  which  relatea  to  fan 
Saul. 

This  want  of  romn,  however,  was  ranch  re- 
medied by  his  erecting  a  very  large  gallerfs 
which  went  nearly  round  the  chnrch;  for  the 
whole  expence  of  which  he  made  himself  ac* 
countaUe^  though  afterwards  it  was  chiefly 
defrayed  by  voluntary  subscnption^  Mr.  Marsh 
writes  me  word,  that  *^  the  gallery  was  erected  in 
tiie  year  1784 ;  but  in  the  year  1789  the  emigre- 
«.&»  w„  «,  »c««.d,  th.t  the  ch««h,  ««.  tt. 
additional  gallery,  was  found  insoflicient  to  con^ 
tain  it :  application  was  therefore  made  for  a  far* 
iher  enlargement,  the  expence  of  which  Mr.C 
imdertook  to  defray;  but  the  vestry  refused  to 
admit  it" 

We  now  come  to  view  Mr.  C.  as  entering  intd 
a  new  relation.  And  it  should  be  remaiited,  to 
fa»  honour,  that  he  was  remarkably  chaiste,  even 
to  reserve,  in  his  haUts  with  the  female  sex.  He 
had,  however,  formed  an  early  attachment  to  a 
heautifnl  and  accomplished  lady  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  persuasion.  It  is  natural  to  suppose,  Aat 
he  spared  no  pains  to  convince  her  of  the  erroits  of 
her  Church ;  and,  as  she  is  said  to  have  regarded 
him  with  equal  partiality,  it  might  have  been 
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expected  that  the  pams  he  took  would  hare  met 
5¥ith  some  success.  But:  as  they  did  not,  he  re- 
solved to  sacrifice  an  affection  of  several  years 
continuance  to  his  conscience,  and  to  his  useful- 
ness :  and,  as  she  felt  herself  under  sunilar  obliga- 
tions, they  agreed  upon  the  expediency  of  there 
being  no  other  union  between  them  excepting 
that  which  was  founded  on  the  highest  esteem 
and  purest  friendship ;  and  this  was  continued  un- 
interruptedly between  them  until  his  death. 

In  December,  1782,  Mr.  C.  married  the  widow 
of  Captain  Bradshaw,  of  the  78th  Regiment, 
Private  Secretary  and  Aid-de-Camp  to  General 
Vaughan,  who  was  then  Commander-in-Chief  of 
the  Leeward  Islands.  Her  father  was  Thomas 
Graham,  Esq.  of  Ballagan,  in  Scotland.  The  sen- 
timents with  which  they  came  together,  and  the 
happiness  they  afterwards  enjoyed,  may,  in  part, 
be  collected  from  various  expressions  in  the  Let- 
ters written  to  herself  and  others,  and  placed  at 
the  end  of  the  Volume  of  his  Discourses. 

From  this  time,  to  his  death,  little  more  can 
be  marked  (and  what  could  be  marked  better  7) 
than  a  steady,  determined,  and  uniform  course  of 
laborious  attention  to  the  charge  committed  to 
him.  God,  who  had  given  ^him  grace  to  make  so 
good  a  confession  btfore  many  witnesses y  honoured 
his  testimony  to  the  awaking  and  establishing 
of  a  great  number ;  many  of  whom  are  now  living, 
and  inany  have  died  seals  of  his  ministry/  and. 
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lively  evidences  of  the  power  of  the  Word  and 
Spiritof  his  Grod. — A  course  in  which,  to  copy 
the  words  of  his  an4  my  very  amiable  friend  Mr. 
Pentycross,  ^^  we  may  admire  the  beautiful  re^- 
larity  of  his  conduct,  and  strict  improvement  of 
his  time— rising  constantly,  both  in  summer  and 
winter,  at >x  in  the  morning ;  and,  excepting  his 
attendance  at  brqaldGaist  and  family-prayer,  con- 
tinuing always  in  his  study  till  twelve — then  riding 
about  two  hours,  and  visiting  that  part  of  his  flock 
which  was  at  a  distance— in  the  afternoon  he 
visited  the  sick  and  distressed  in  the  town,  and 
on  Sundays  the  Sunday  Schools,  notwithstanding 
his  three  public  services." 

To  this  may  be  added,  his  r^ularly  preaching  a 
Weekly  Lecture  in  his  church ;  and  his  admitting 
such  of  his  hearers  as  had  not  the  opportunity  at 
home  to  join  his  evening  family  worship.  Here, 
indeed,  1  have  observed  him  to  be  particularly 
edifying.  The  short  remarks  he  ^eas  used  to 
make  upon  the  portion  of  Scripture  he  had  read 
were  luminous  and  affecting ;  and  the  spirit  of 
prayer  in  which  he  afterwards  joined,  was  such 
as  every  true  Minister  would  earnestly  aspire 
after,  but  few  can  hope  to  attain. 

"  The  beautiful  regularity"  of  which  Mr.  P. 
speaks,  had,  indeed,  so  entered  into  all  his  habits, 
that,  latterly  J  on  taking  a  step,  he  seemed  to  keep 
distinctly  in  sight  each  part  of  that  maxim  of 
propriety.  An  liceaty  an  deceat^  an  expediut.    Som^ 
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jeaXam  people,  however,  of  a  more  amgume  and 
eccantric  tam  than  hiiiiself,  faastfly  objected,  it 
seems,  to  his  claimiiig  that  right  of  primie  judff- 
ment  in  the  choice  of  kis  steps,  which  they,  <m 
every  occasion,  claimed  for  their  &wm.  I  p«t 
down  what  follows  for  their  use ;  as  well  aa  ibr 
tlie  use  of  those,  whose  irresolution  snfers  lliem 
to  he  reproached  into  measures,  which  they  ea»- 
•wA  fully  approve. 

Mr.  C.  one  day  complained  to  me,  that,  at 
different  periods  of  his  ministry,  he  had  to  conleiid 
with  some,  whom,  in  other  rpspects,  he  highly 
esteemed:  but  viiio,  in  forming  their  various 
schemes  for  the  promotion  of  religion,  (imppopsr 
here  to  particularize)  had  pointed  out  to  him  the 
part  which  he,  as  a  Minist^  of  Christ,  was  iammi 
to  take  in  tibem ;  and  who  had  not  only  been  of 
lended  at  his  sometimes  refusing  to  concur,  but 
also  had  passed  illiberal  reflections  upon  such 
refusals.  **  I  heartSy  wished  them  success,"  said 
lie,  **  m  their  way  of  doing  good ;  but,  on  inich 
occasions,  what  it  is  expedient  for  me  to  do,  I 
think  I  ought  to  be  supposed  best  to  know  — :it 
least  some  credit  should  be  given  as  to  the  prinr 
ciple  upon  which  I  act."  His  manner  of  speaking 
•on  this  subject  plainly  indicated,  that,  though  his 
mind  was  foliy  made  up  as  to  resisting  such 
imposed  obligations,  it  was  lAso  considerably  hurt 
by  the  incautious  expressions,  which  had  been 
dropped  in  tn;ging  them. 
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To  suspect  unworthy  motrres,  or  eteu  a  defi- 
ciency of  right  motive,  in  a  man  of  sound  diaracter, 
because  vre  cannot  account  for  a  particular  st^ 
in  his  conduct,  is,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  to  make 
a  great  mistake ;  but,  to  sui^ct  a  man  who  has 
already  made  sacrifices  to  conscience  that  vtery 
few  indeed  ever  have  it  in  their  power  to  make, 
was  a  still  greater  mistake,  and  which  I  hope 
none  who  knew  him  could  commit  It  may,  how- 
ever, be  necessary  to  remark  here,  that  nothing 
can  more  ^ectually  firustrate  the  orand  psoisct 
i(whicfa  we  all  ought  to  have  at  heart)  of  reform- 
ing the  world,  than  tiiat  the  very  men  who,  m  thenr 
^Mfierent  stations,  should  be  aiming  at  this  amfy, 
idiould  ever  be  found  suspecting  and  traduciDg 
'emdk  other. — ^What  should  we  think  of  soldiers, 
who,  whoi  one  corps  was  stationed  for  tiie  dn- 
fonce  of  a  particular  town,  and  another  sent  oot 
to  attack  a  post  or  to  scour  the  country,  instead 
of  attending  to  their  distinct  appointments, 
should  be  engaged  in  weakening  and  betraymg 
jooe  another,  and  thereby  the  Cause  itself,  into 
the  hand  of  the  Common  Enemy? 

But  it  is  the  Common  Enemy,  that  has  a 
<!hief  hand  in  these4ivmans  of  heart;  and  which 
those,  who  are  really  intent  on  the  success  of 
the  Common  Cause,  should  reprobate  and  watch 
against  as  one  of  his  deepest  devices.  Bight 
views  (rf*  this  subject  will  be  greatly  promoted 
by  a  close  attention  to  that  masterly  discussion 
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of  it,  1  Cor.  xii. :  where  the  fixed  distinction  and 
office,  as  well  as  the  mutual  dependence  of 
the  different  members  of  the  same  body,  are 
pointed  out  The  truth  is,  God  hath  set  themeu^ 
berSf  every  one  of  them  in  the  hody^  as  it  hath 
pleased  him ;  and  that,  in  order  that  there  should 
be  no  schism  in  the  body :  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
it  is  no  less  clear  that  Satan  will  set  them  at  vari- 
ance, if  he  can. 

Would  to  God,  therefore,  that,  after  we  have 
sufficiently  studied  this  subject  in  the  chapter 
above-mentioned,  we  might  proceed  (as  we  are 
all  under  prejudices  of  one  sort  or  other)  to  the 
chapter  which  follows  it ;  and  there  learn  a  more 
excellent  way  in  that  Charity,  which  is  ^^  the 
very  bond  of  peace,  and  of  all  virtues ;"  which 
suffereth  long  and  is  kindy  ^c. ;  and  whose  holy 
flame  bums  up  the  briars  and  thorns  of  those  evil 
surmisings  and  perverse  disputings,  which,  even 
among  good  men,  have  long  kept  the  mystical 
body  of  Christ  bleeding. 

It  was  not,  however,  at  Reading  and  Chelsea 
only  that  the  benefit  of  Mr.  C.'s  ministry  was 
felt :  he  was  ready,  at  all  opportunities,  to  stand 
up  for  Public  Charities  at  their  collection  ser- 
mons, and  to  assist  such  of  his  brethren  as  knew 
how  to  value  his  services. 

Mrs.  Cadogan  having  but  very  tender  healthy 
he  endeavoured  to  procure  her  relief  by  travel- 
ling;   and,  accordingly,    in  the  year  1785,    he 
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mad^  a  tour  into  Wales ;  in  1786,  another  into 
Scotland;  and,  in  1788,  a  third  to  the  Isle, of 
Wight. 

In  looking  over  his  papers,  I  found  a  short 
Journal  which  he  kept  during  each  of  these  tours. 
It  contains,  indeed,  little  more  than  the  different 
stages,  and  some  notice  of  those  objects  which 
strike  every  traveller,  with  here  and  there  a  re- 
mark: the  few  remarks,  however,  which  he 
makes  plainly  shew, 

1.  His  fixied  design  of  seeking,  wherever  he 
came,  opportunities  for  usefulness:  accordingly, 
when  in  the  Isle  Of  Wight,  he  preached  con- 
stantly at  one  or  other  of  the  churches,  but 
principally  at  Cowes ;  and,  as  often  as  he  could, 
in  Scotland  and  Wales. 

2.  His  attachment  to  the  Church  of  England ; 
as  appears  from  the  following  expressions  found 
in  his  Scotch  Tour.  ^^  August  12,  went  to  the 
Kirk  to  hear  their  preaching  before  the  sacrament: 
but  heard  or  saw  nothing  which  did  not  make  me 
thankful  for  the  Church  of  England;  so  much 
preferable  to  that  of  Scotland  in  the  frequency  of 
her  Communion,  and  in  her  mode  of  administering 
it."  Again,  "  August  20.  The  High-Church"  of 
Griai^ow  ^^  is  the  finest  piece  of  antiquity  I  have 
almost  ever  seen :  —it  is  a  noble  cathedral.  O  that 
£piscopacy  was  established  in  it  l" 

3.  His  resolution  not  only  to  preach,  but  to 
take  up  the  cross  on  every  occasion.     I  could 
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tnetitidh  from  his  Weteh  Tour  d  deplorfiJbfle^  k^ 
l^ahce  6r  two  of  igiiofoiice  and  prejudice,  if  no- 
thing worse,  in  the  opposition  he  met  with ;  bat  1 
^U  hot  render  evil  for  evil  by  inserting  fmmes  or 
pslrticulars :  his  owri  remarks,  however,  on  one  of 
these  occasions,  ought  to  appear.  "  Tidings  weire 
l>ronght  of  my  sermon,  and  I  was  forbid  to  preach 

any  mor^  in but  I  felt  somewhat  oMk^ 

spirit  of  the  Apostles  when  they  departed  from 
the  presence  of  a  similar  council ;  rejoicing  that 
they  were  counted  worthy  to  suffer  shame  for  the 
name  of  Jesus." 

To  this  remark  of  his,  I  will  add  another  or  two 
Qlf  my  own.  First,  for  the  use  of  ministers  tess 
eminent  than  Mr.  C,  who  are  depressed  by  the 
frowns  of  the  world.  Martfel  notj  ny  hretkren^  if 
the  World  hate  yon.  You  may  observe,  that  nei- 
ther the  man  of  high  rank,  nor  the  high  chnrch- 
inan — neither  the  finished  scholar,  nor  th^  disinter 
rested  labourer,  could  excuse  theyosVA/ii/  Witnm$; 
nor  procure  that  reception  of  his  testimony,  wUch 
is  refused  to  yours.  Real  Christianity  must  ex^ 
p^ct  often  to  wander  as  an  unacknowledged 
stranger,  even  in  Christendom:  and,  though  it 
has  condescendingly  c?o^rted  the  attention  o# 
^ankiftd  by  various  modes  of  address,  if,  hy  amy 
meansy  it  might  iiHn  some ;  yet  we  see  plainly,  it 
has  piped  to  theniy  and  they  have  not  danced;  tt 
has  moumedy  and  they  have  not  wept. 

Next,    I    shall   "repel   that  gross  impositioii> 
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which,  in  protesting  against  such  witnesses, 
catches  up  a  vulgar  term  of  reproach,  and  col- 
lects a  stale  list  of  acknowledged  abuses^-for 
what? — to  shew  that  the  best  things  may  be 
misnamed  and  abused  ?-^No:  but  to  misname 
and  abuse  the  best  things.  What  is  this  but  the 
very  imposition  played  off  by  Infidels  against 
ChplBtianity  itself? — What  is  this,  but  th^t  other 
farce  played  off  by  the  Church  of  Rome?r-"  We 
will  have  no  new  lights,"  say  they:-^Right;  if 
the  light  be  really  imw: — ^b^it  we  apprehend  your 
meaning — it  is  that  you  will  have  »o  Ught  at  alL 

Still,  truth  will  speak  for  itself;  and  it  often 
extorts  a  reverence  where  it  fails  to  generate  an 
s^ection.  There  was  an  evident  integrity  in  Mr. 
C  which  gave  weight  and  meaning  to  his  reli- 
gious habits  and  conversation;  and  made  that 
appear  natural  and  respectable  in  him,  which,  in 
less  authentic  characters,  would  have  appeared 
£uiatical  or  suspicious.  I  will  give  the  Reader  a 
few  instances,  illustrative  both  of  his  character 
and  manner. 

A  musical  Amateur  of  eminence,  who  had 
often  observed  Mr.  C.'s  inattention  to  his  perform- 
ances, said  to  him  one  day,  '^  Come,  I  am  de* 
termined  to  make  you  feel  the  force  of  mugac— 
pay  particular  attention  to  this  piece.'' — It  was 
played, — "  Well,  what  do  you  sj^y  nowP* — **  Why 
just  what  I  said  before"-^"  What!  can  you  hear 
this  and  not  be  charmed  ?  Wdl !  I  *  am  quite  sur« 
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prised  at  your  insensibility — Where  areyotur  ears?'* 
— "  Bear  with  me,  my  Lord,"  replied  Mr.  C-, 
"  since  /  too  have  had  my  surprise — I  have  often 
from  the  pulpit  set  before  you  the  most  striking 
and  affecting  truths — I  have  sounded  notes  that 
have  raised  the  dead— I  have  said,  *  Surely ^  he 
will  feel  now' — but  you  never  seemed  charmed 
with  my  music,  though  infinitely  more  interei(|ppg 
than  your's — /  too  have  been  ready  to  say  with 
astonishment — Where  are  his  ears?'' 

I  do  not  believe  a  spark  of  affectation  was  sus? 
pected  in  the  reply  he  made  to  a  pious  lady  whom 
he  visited.  She  was  making  many  enquiries  and 
remarks  relating  to  his  birth,  family,  and  con- 
nections :  "  My  dear  madam,"  said  he,  "  I  wonder 
you  can  spend  so  much  tiuie  upon  so  poor  a 
subject! — I  called  to  converse  with  you  upon  the 
things  of  eternity." 

What,  however,  affords  stronger  proof  that 
this  neglect  of  his  rank  was  genuine,  and  arose 
from  his  hold  of  grander  objects,  is,  that  he 
not  only,  as  we  have  just  seen,  turned  from  the 
subject;  but,  as  has  been  remarked  by  many  of 
his  iiitimate  friends  as  well  as  by  myself,  he  never 
introduced  it. 

I  believe  the  late  learned  Bishop  of  London^ 
Dr.  Lowth,  upon  whom  Mr.  C.  used  frequently 
to  call,  did  not  question  the  sincerity  of  his  de- 
claration on  the  following  occasion.  The  Bishop 
had  been  long  conlQuied  with  the  gout,  and  said» 
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tts  he  sat  in  pain,  "  Ah,  Mr.  Cadogan,  see  what  a 
poor  thing  it  is  to  be  a  Bishop  of  London.*' — 
*'  Truly,  my  Lord,"  replied  Mr.  C.  "  I  always 
thought  it  was  a  very  poor  thing  to  be  a  Bishop 
of  London,  if  a  man  possessed  nothing  better." — 
It  may  be  remarked,  that  such  a  reply  came  with 
a  better  grace,  as  it  came  from  one  who  in  all 
probability  might  have  obtained  a  Bishoprick,  had 
he  made  it  his  object. 

It  was  to  the  same  Prelate  that  he  mentioned 
the  difficulty  he  found  in  the  usual  mode  of  ad- 
ministering the  Sacrament : .  the  number  of  his 
communicants  had  so  greatly  increased,  that  if  he 
pronounced  the  prescribed  words  to  each  of  them, 
the  length  of  time  required,  not  only  produced 
^weariness,  but  many  could  not  return  to  the  Af- 
ternoon Service.     He  therefore  proposed  to  the 
Sishop  administering  the  elements  to  more  than 
one  at  a  time,  which  the  Bishop,  under  such  cir- 
^sumstances,  judged  proper. 

His  conversation,  indeed,  was  seldom  without 
profit ;  not  only  as  to  his  choice  of  the  subject, 
liut  as  to  the  concise  and  pithy  mode  of  his  ex- 
pression. 

A  Curate  of  Mr.  C.'s  has  honourably  recorded 
an  instance  both  of  his  benevolence  and  manner. 
In  the  year  1785,  this  gentleman  was  afiiicted 
with  a  nervous  fever,  which  brought  considerable 
trouble  and  expence  to  his  Vicar  in  supplying  his 
church.    During  his  illnesB,  besides  the  tender- 
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ness  and  sympathy  with  which  he  was  treated  in 
other  respects,  he  continued  to  receive  his  tiill 
salary.  To  use  his  own  words,  "  another  quarter 
was  ended  with  still  less  service  done  than  die 
former.  The  Uke  beneficence  was  exercised." 
The  Curate,  confounded  at  such  repeated  and 
tmintemipted  generosity,  exclaimed — "  Dear  sir, 
I  have  no  demand  upon  you  for  this  suiil  of 
money— I  cannot  receive  it — I  have  only  done 
duty  for  a  few  weeks,  and  how  much  trouble 
and  expence  have  I  put  you  to  by  my  illness  !**— 
With  a  tender  smile,  and  a  noble  dignity  of  spirit, 
becoming  his  natural  and  spiritual  birth,  Mr.  G. 
replied — ^^  Take  that  which  is  thine  own:  did  I 
iwt  a^ee  ivith  thee  for  u  penny?'* 

From  a  letter  which  I  lately  received  fnmi 
another  of  his  firiends,  I  extract  one  more  in- 
stance. "  After  my  being  ordained  Deacon,  and 
returning  from  Oxford  through  Reading,  I  called 
on  Mr.  C.  *  So  Mr.  W — ,'  said  our  friend,  *  You 
are  in  Orders,' — *  Yes,  sir,  and  I  am  frequently 
.distressed,  lest  I  should  not  discharge  my  office 
aright.' — *  You  have,  sir,'  replied  he,  *  but  one 
thing  to  do:— Exalt  Jesus,  and  the  pronisse  is, 
I ^  if  I  he  lifted  «p,  will  draw  all  men  unto  me.'  The 
impression  which  it  made  on  my  mind  was  not 
transient :  I  frequently  now,  (as  I  have  repeatedly 
done  in  the  course  of  my  Ministry)  recollect  the 
hint  with  profit." 

There  are  some  people,  who  speak  well  upon 
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sdigieii ;  but  ooe  feels  a  msHi,  ih»t  t^ey  wo!44 
talk  oo  any  other  subject.  We  caa  oiUy  rieply, 
*•  True — it  is  ao-rryou  are  rigjif' — l^mt  ^l  the  timp 
-we  have  reason  to  fear  that  they  themselves  ase 
wrong. — Like  the  seipeut,  who^  the  fahujjst  tells 
us,  caoie  among  other  creatures  to  /upiter  <m  hip 
weddings-day  with  a  preset,  and  b]X>i)ght  a  rq^e 
in  his  mouth,  weajce  ready  to  reply,  ;with  Jiijipiter» 
^'  The  thing  itaelf  is  acceptable,  but  uQt  ik^e 
presenter/' 

The  conversation,  howevw,  x)f  our  Brother  was 
a  rose  which  grew  from  the  root  that  was  in  him; 
and  di^sed  a  fragrance,  afqpropiiate  and  distin- 
guishing, as  it  flaunshed  aaudst  surrounflipg 
thorns. 

For  aliy  k  aeews,  voho  wiU  Uve  godiy  in  Christ 
JesuSy  sAali  suffer  persecution^  in  psue  form  of  it 
orx>ther. — A  few,  who  Igiew  pothing  of  his  worthy 
^nthim,  not  only  unkind  >  but  abusive  letters:; 
and  retiurned,  in  JKarious  ways,  evil  far  his  good- 
MiU:  Mrs.  Cadogan  ihought  he  should  reseat 
-some  of  ihese  things,  lest  too  great  meekness 
should  invite  more.  It  was  natural  for  any 
^oman  of  feeling,  ^united  to  such  a  man,  and  to 
Mch  a  minister,  io  think  the  Bame.  She  informs 
4ne,  4iowever,  :that  Jie  always  replied,  ^^  We  must 
shew  these  people  a  more  excelleat  way — we 
iD«st  overcome  evU  .rith  good-we  must  pray  for 
^hem,  as  Christ  did,  for  they  know  not  what  they 
4o.''    Asi be  .was  jodiiig  iirith  her  Jthe  day  yafter  he 
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had  received  <me  of  these  insults,  he  met  the  man 
who  had  sent  it;  and  stopped  the  chaise  to  shake 
hands  with  him  in  the  most  conciliatory  manner. 
When  he  was  told  that  one  had  threatened  to  in- 
sult him  if  he  even  entered  his  doors,  he  went  in 
the  most  friendly  way  to  his  house ;  at  once  sur- 
prising and  disarming  the  heart  of  the  owner. 
•  From  Mr.  C/s  attorney,  at  Reading,  1  learn, 
that  a  person,  calling  himself  a  quaker,  had  from 
the  year  1784  to  1790,  resolved  to  put  Mr.  C.  to 
the  unpleasant  necessity  of  enforcing  pajrment  of 
his  tythes  by  legal  process.  To  render  the  ex- 
pences  as  light  as  possible,  Mr.  C.  not  only  chose 
to  proceed  on  the  mildest  statute,  but  forbore 
proceeding  for  several  years,  though  insulted  and 
abused  by  his  debtor.  A  considerable  sum,  how- 
ever becoming  due,  a  warrant  of  distress  was 
about  to  be  issued;  and,  notwithstanding  a  letter 
had  been  written  by  this  pretended  quaker, 
stating,  that  it  was  inconsistent  with  his  religion 
to  contribute  to  the  support  of  a  hireling  Minister; 
and  adding,  that  he  was  willing  to  undergo  what- 
ever a  pretended  Zealot  might  be  permitted  to 
inflict;  yet  Mr.  C.  on  the  solicitation  of  a  friend 
of  this  man,  not  only  stayed  the  execution  of  the 
warrant  of  seizure,  but  absolutely  forgave  the 
whole  of  the  debt. 

About  the  year  1790,  Mr.  C.  was  to  undergo  a 
trial  of  another  sort.  An  antinomian  preacher  at- 
tempted, at  Reading  to  disseminate  his  pernicious 
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principles :  of  whom  1  shall  take  more  notice  than^ 
perhaps,  such  characters  deserve,  in  order  to 
place  Mr.  C.  as  an  example  before  the  eyes  of 
young  ministers ;  especially  such,  as  may  have  to 
.encounter  difficulties  of  the  like  kind. 

To  be  intelUgible  to  every  reader,  it  may  be 
necessary  first  to  observe,  that  Antiuomianism 
is  an  error,  which  sets  up  the  grace  of  God  in 
opposition  , to  his  government:  accordingly,  it 
makes  light  of  the  evil  of  sin — the  necessity  of 
repentance — and  the  evidence  and  excellence 
of  holiness ;  and  all  this  upon  the  specious  pre- 
tence of  exalting  and  glorifying  the  work  of 
Christ.  But  the  work  of  Christ  was  not  only 
to  dieybr  the  sins  of  his  people,  but  also  to  save 
his  people /rom  their  sins;  and  to  fulfil  his  great 
evangelical  promise  of  putting  his  law  into  their 
.  hearts f  and  writing  it  in  tlieir  minds j  and  causing 
them  to  walk  in  his  statutes^  and  keep  his  judgments^ 
.end  do  them.  The  truths  therefore,  o^  it  is  in 
JesuSy  respects  what  he  does  for  them  and  what 
he  does  in  them :  but  as  half  the  truth  is  a  lie,  so 
this  is  the  lie  called  Antiuomianism ;  that  mystery 
of  iniquity  of  which  we  are  speaking. 

Mr.  Broughton,  in  his  Dictionary^  under  the 
article  Antinomians,  says,  ^^  they  were  certain 
heretics,  who  first  appeared  in  the  year  1535," 
and  that  "  they  were  so  called,  because  they 
rejected  the  Law,  as  of  no  use  under  the  Gospel 
Dispensation."    But  those,  who  examine  their 
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frinciplej  wiU  find  that  this  mystery  of  iniquitj!, 
«8  veU  as  others,  began  to  work  e^en  fa  At 
Apostles'  days.  Accordingly,  we  find  St.  Pai4» 
after  having  stated  the  doctarine  of  justifieati^ 
by  faith,  making  a  stand  against  this  pervetma 
4of  the  doctrine,  in  the  sixth  Chapter  of  his  E^tle 
to  die  Romans — WhcU  skall  toe  say  then?  skmtt  we 
£tmtiwue  in  sin  thatgr^eimay  alMnmd?  God  forbid. 
We  find  him  lamenting  with  tears  the  Antiiio- 
mianism  which  prevailed  even  in  so  early  a  litage 
jof  Christianity.  Manjf  walk  (i.  e.  as  professed 
-disciples)  ffwhom  I  have  told  you  often,  and^iow 
tell  you  even  weepings  that  they  are  the  enemies  of 
the  cross  of  Christ ;  whose  end  is  destruction  ;  whose 
God  is  their  belly;  and  whose  glory  is  in  theu- 
shame;  who  mind  earthly  things.  Against  this 
error  we  also  find  St.  James  and  St.  John  labour- 
ing through  tiieir  Epistles,  and  St.  Peter  and  St. 
Jude  in  theirs,  striving  together  for  the  true  fiuth 
of  the  Gospel,  and  proving,  with  St.  Paul,  that 
without  holiness  no  man  shall  see  the  Lord.* 

^  A  soond  divine  obterves,  that,  "  as  the  Law  of  Ckxi  is  that  peiiact 
itandard  of  holiness  from  which  every  deviation  is  m,  so  AntinomianiMD 
consists  in  relaxing  on  way  pretence,  or  in  any  way,  roan's  obligation  to 
obey  his  Maker's  commands."  And,  besides  the  usnal  and  more  genaraOy 
ftcknowMged  course  of  this  error,  as  described  above,  he  adds,  <<  Verily, 
Hook  on  modem  mond  preaching  as  a  refined  species  of  Antinomianism : 
iot  it  does  not  re^r  to  the  Law  of  God  as  the  standard,  bat  to  tome 
vague  notions  of  right  and  wrong,  which  vary  according  to  men's  ftshions, 
educations,  connections,  or  even  indinations.  It  operates  to  render 
«ien  AntinomiBns  mni  gtfuaU.  Whatever  their  notions  of  mercy  and  sal- 
vation  are,  they  use  them  as  a  palliation  for  sin  \  and  to  persuade  them- 
•eh»s  that  Ood  wB!  make  allowances,  and,  as  it  were,  sell  or  give  indnl- 
fences  and  dispanfations."  Certaii|dy>  such  a  persuasion,  whether  it  jirp- 
ceeds  under  a  moral  or  evangelical  form,  is  the  very  spirit  ofAntmomliniam 
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But  the  holy  rel^on  of  Jesas  will  ei/ier  be 
perverted  and  deformed  while  man  is  man,  that  is, 
A  creature  who  natiu*ally,  like  the  wild-ass's  colt, 
■scorns  the  rein,  of  his  master,  and  will  seek  one 
way  or  other  to  shake  it  off.  Pride  will  lead  the 
Pharisee  to  object  to  the  humbling  tendency  iof 
Oospel  doctrines ;  and  corruption  will  lead  the 
Antinomian  to  resist  the  obligation  of  Gospel 
precepts :  and,  so  deep  and  dissembled  sometimes 
is  this  mystery  of  iniquity,  not  only  from  the  mul- 
titude, but  also  from  the  Antinomian  himself,  that, 
while  he  is  ranting  about  the  doctrines  of  grace, 
and  dealing  out  vulgar  and  abusive  epithets 
against  every  true  Minister,  who  adds  the  prao- 
tical  part  to  the  doctrinal,  he  supposes  that  he  is 
making  a  stand  for  the  truth. — He  is,  forsooth^ 
the « Reformer,  the  Apostle,  the  Contender  for 
the  pure  and  unmixed  faith  once  delivered  to  the 
saints: — he  is  mistaken  by  his  simple  followers  for 
another  Paul,  and,  no  marvel^  for  Satan  himself 
is  transformed  into  an  Angel  of  light:  ther^ore 
it  is  no  great  thing  if  his  ministers  also  be  irans^ 
formed  as  the  ministers  of  righteousness;  whose 
end  shall  be  according  to  their  works. 

But  to  return  to  the  Preacher  who  came  to 
Reading :  I  ought,  from  the  account  1  have  re- 
ceived, to  clear  him  from  any  attempt  at  dissem-^ 
bling  his  principles,  as  many  others  have  done : 
he  spoke  out,  and  thereby  became  less  dangerous. 
Nothing,  however,  that   fae   could  say  or   do 
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diverted  M r.C.  from  the  straight  line  and  scriptural 
course  he  had  been  pursumg;  and  my  design,  in 
dwelling  on  this  period  of  his  life,  is,  to  call  the 
attention  of  my  Brethren  in  the  ministry  to  the 
wise  and  successful  method  which  he  took  in 
subverting  error  by  establishing  truth. 

I  could  name  more  than  one  honest  and  zealous 
minister,  who,   when  he  has  seen  his  flock  in 
dangers  of  this  kind,  has,  indeed,  been  anxious  to 
secure  them  from  the  mischiefs,  but  has  erred 
greatly  as  to  the  right  way.     For,  while  the  Fa- 
natic has  been  setting  aside  all  practical  godliness 
by  his  way  of  establishing  two  or  three  doctrinal 
points,  the  regular  Pastor  has  endeavoured   to 
counteract   the  error,  by  insisting  so  much  on 
practical  topics  and  obligations,  as  seemingly  to 
abandon  the  foundation  upon  which  alone  they 
can  be  successfully  built.     But  this  is  attempting 
to  remove  errors  of  one  kind,  by  errors  of  another. 
The  meanest  peasant  might  perceive,  that,  how* 
ever  firm  a  hold  his  minister  had  taken  of  the  end, 
or  practical  part  of  St.  Pauls  Epistles,  he  had 
delivered  up  the  full  possession  of  the  beginning, 
or  doctrinal  part,  to  be  mangled  by  the  fanatic. 
Nothing  can  establish  error,  more  than  such  a 
practice  as  this :  yet  this  is  a  mistake  into  which 
even  men  of  eminence  have  fallen. 

But  He,  from  whom  "  all  holy  desires,  all  good 
counsels,  and  all  just  works  do  proceed,"  pre- 
served our  Brother  from  turning  out  of  the  nar- 
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xow  path  he  had  to  keep,  either  to  the  right  hand 
or  to  the  left.  Whatever  separate  part  of  God's 
counsel  an  erroneous  teacher  was  exclusively 
adopting,  Mr.  C.  vnsely  determined  to  preach  the 
whole  counsel  of  God.  He  would  not  quit  the 
foundation  because  another  was  building  woodj 
hay  J  stvbbUj  upon  it.  He  was  too  well  instructed 
to  blindly  advance  the  Arminian  error  as  the  only 
specific  to  cure  the  Antinomian.  Heresy  is  not  to 
be  cured  by  heresy,  but  by  truth.  He  maintained 
firmly  the  Doctrines  of  Grace,  though  another  was 
perverting  them;  and  ceased  not  to  preach  as 
fully  and  freely  as  before,  Redemption  throtigh 
the  blood  of  Christy  as  many  hundreds  now  living 
can  testify.  And  they  can  testify  too,  that  he 
did  not  stop  there :  he  preached  also  Sanctifica- 
tion  hy  the  Spirit  of  Christy  and  the  peculiar  obli- 
gations which  the  doctrines  of  grace  lay  Christians 
under  to  deny  ungodliness  and  worldly  lusts^  and 
to  walk  soberly,  righteously,  and  godly,  in  this 
present  world. 

Does  any  sincere  Preacher  of  God's  word,  noW 
labouring  under  such  difficulties  as  our  Brother 
had  to  struggle  with,  wish  to  know  what  success 
is  to  be  expected  fix)m  such  a  steady  perseverance 
in  Hie  doctrine  which  is  according  to  godliness — 
a  course  which  will  no  more  countenance  carnal 
gospellers  and  mad  evangelists,  than  dead  for- 
malists or  hardened  profligates? — I  will  endear 
vour  to  strengthen  his  hands,  by  informing  him 
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that  it  was  attended  with  the  £ollowiiig  good 
eflfects. 

IsL  The  appeal,  which  his  consistent  condoct 
lodged  iu  the  consciences  of  his  people,  kept 
the  greater  part  of  them  from  wandering,  and 
recovered  others  who  had  wandered.  His  goa- 
gregation  increased :  God  set  Ins  seal  to  his  word; 
and  afforded  his  power  and  presence  to  the 
genuine  administration  of  it.  Many  were  awa- 
kened; others  established  in  the  whole  trnth. 
Such,  indeed,  was  the  effect  felt  by  many  who 
were  brought  under  the  Minister  of  St.  Giles'Si 
that  it  reminds  us  of  such  assemblies  as  are  de^* 
scribed  1  Cor.  xiv.  25,  where,  if  there  should  came 
in  one  that  believeth  not^  or  one  wileamedj  he  is 
convinced  of  all^  he  is  judged  of  all:  and  thus  are 
the  secrets  of  his  heart  made  manifest;  and  so, 
falling  doum  on  hisfacCy  /le  will  worship  God,  and 
report  that  God  is  in  you  of  a  trnth. 

2.  The  effect  was  felt  by  the  false  Apostle. 
His  congregation  declined :  serious  enquirers  per- 
ceived that  this  teacher  could  urge  no  evangelical 
doctrine  or  privilege,  which  their  own  Pastor  did 
not  as  firmly  maintain.  Mr.  C.  was  none  of  those> 
who  fear  to  give  the  Children  bread  lest  the  dogs 
should  catch  at  it ;  or,  if  they  give  it,  give  it  so 
sparingly  and  vrith  so  much  caution,  that  the 
Children  are  afraid  lest  it  should  poison  them. — 
But,  like  a  true  Parent,  he  gave  his  Children  not 
cmly  their  food,  but  their  work  also,  and  their 
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Medieinii^  too  wbeft  tbe^  needed  tbetn^.  (Ob  ttiat 
^▼ei^y  Preacher  itouki  consoder  this !)  The  Chil- 
ilreii  knew  the  Father,  aad  crowded  roottd  Mm, 
till  at  length  the  ADtinomiati  not  bcvng  able  (ai 
M  n  M— ^  of  Readmg  infemis  me)  to  r^dse  a  sub^ 
aistence,  left  them  n  1796)  and  the  place  was 
afterwards  shut  np. 

3.  The  good  effect  of  onr  Brother's  conduct 
was  visible  throughout  Reading.  If  all  did  not 
loTe  him  as  a  feithfiil  witness  (and  where,  and 
when,  did  the  world  lore  a  £adthitil  witness  ?)  yet 
all  had  marked  the  steady  and  devoted  Minister. 
In  walking  with  him  at  different  times  through 
the  town,  I  could  not  but  observe  the  kind  of 
f^Bpect  paid  to  him ;  and,  though  part  of  this  may 
ybe  placed  to  the  account  of  his  family  having  i^ 
aided  so  long  on  the  spot,  yet  how  many  high- 
born Clerks  have  droned  away  their  lives  in  sight 
of  their  family  mansion,  and  at  length  ceased  to 
cumber  the  ground,  without  producing  a  single 
a%h  t)f  Alasy  fmf  brother/ — On  the  contrary,  how 
many,  whose  births  could  scarcely  be  traced^ 
have,  on  taking  their  flight,  wrung,  like  our  Bro- 
ther, the  cry  from  a  thousand  hearts  of  ilfy  Father^ 
m$f  Father,  the  chariots  of  Israel  and  the  hm^seman 
thereof! 

Among  other  instances  which  might  be  given  of 
his  general  influence  in  Reading  is,  that  of  the  ex- 
clusion of  those  ministers  of  impiety  and  licentih 
ousness,  Strolling-Players.    The  Devil,  it  seems. 
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has  hid  Ordinances  and  Ministers  as  well  as  Grod ; 
by  which  he  plants,  waters,  .and  matures  evil  ha- 
bits :  and  these  two  sorts  of  Ordinances  are  con* 
trary  the  one  to  the  other,  as  are  the  ends  to 
which  they  tend. — ^The  players,  I  am  informed, 
could  not  find  a  support  for  some  years  before 
Mr.  C.'s  death,  but  came  in  again  very  soon  after 
he  departed.  Who,  when  he  hears  this,  can  help 
applying  that  passage,  And  Elisha  died,  and  th^ 
buried  him ;  and  the  bands  of  the  Moabites  invaded 
the  land  at  the  coming  in  of  the  year  ? 

I  proceed  to  give  what  I  can  further  collect  of 
this  valuable  man :  and  since  the  above  was  writ* 
ten,  I  have  received  the  following  particulars  from 
Mrs.  Cadogan ;  which  I  shall  insert  as  they  stand 
together  in  her  letter,  though  evidently  intended 
by  her  as  disjointed  hints  of  his  habits  and  charac- 
ter, to  be  interwoven  where  I  thought  proper. 

^^  My  dear  husband  had  so  tender  a  conscience, 
that  it  was  with  difficulty  he  could  bring  his  mind 
to  the  discharging  of  his  servants,  till  compelled  by 
the  greatest  insolence ;  and,  even  then,  he  would 
overpay  them  both  in  money  and  clothes.  When 
also  some  of  the  farmers  or  gardeners  were  dis- 
tressed, he  remitted  half  their  tythes : — I  have 
known  him  excuse  considerable  sums  at  a  time  to 
one  person ;  and,  instead  of  resenting  injuries, 
return  some  act  of  kindness.  *  Faith,'  he  used  to 
say,  *  turns  every  thing  to  Gold  ;'  and,  that  *  we 
have  nothing  to  fear  but  sin.' 
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*'  He  disliked  yisiting,  excejit  a  few  select 
ftiends,  and  the  sick^  the  afflicted,  and  the  poor.-^ 
He  used,  on  a  Saturday,  to  go  among  them  with 
Ids  pocket  full  of  silyer  for  their  relief;  and,  before 
the  Sunday-schools  were  set  up,  he  annually  ex« 
pended  from  twenty  to  thiirty  pounds  in  putting 
their  children  to  school. — Latterly,  the  Sunday- 
schools  were  his  great  concern,  which  cost  him  at 
least  thirty  pounds  a  year:  he  used  to  visit  them 
almost  every  Sunday,  heard  the  scholars  read, 
catechised  them  and  the  Other  children  of  the  pa- 
rish  in  the  church,  and  gave  them  a  dinner  on 
Christmas-day. 

'^  The  poor  of  the  parish  had  meat  and  broth 
every  week  for  three  months  during  the  winter, 
for  which  purpose  we  had  thirty  pounds  of  beef 
weekly. 

**  He  used  to  visit  the  sick  and  afflicted  in  the 
country  when  he  took  his  usual  morning  ride,  and 
those  in  the  town  after  dinner;  nor  would  he 
suffer  any  thing  to  turn  him  aside  from  what  he 
deemed  his  duty.    I  remember  we  went  to  dine 

with  Mr. on  that  Monday  in  the  month  on 

which  he  used  to  meet  a  Society  called  the  ^^  Sick 
Man's  Visitor :"  he  forgot  the  day,  and  was  so  un- 
happy when  he  recollected  it,  that  he  went  and 
gave  them  a  guinea  besides  his  usual  subscription. 

"  If  he  happened  to  sleep  after  six  in  the  morn- 
ing (which  rarely  was  the  case)  it  used  to  disturb 

him  during  the  whole  day;  though  he  never  went 
VOL,  I.  R 
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to  bed  tail  after  lefereii.  He estetaiedhis  titn^^as 
very  preciouB,  aud  used  to  isay,  that  Mt  was  a  tai 
leotfor  wliich  he  must  accoant  at  tfaebar  of  €iod.' 

**  He  was  scmpuloiisly' exact  ia  the  pajlneot 
g£  his  debts ;  and  said  frequently,  that  ^  we  ought 
tp  owe  no  man  any  thing  but  love/  Indeed,  he 
seemed  to  make  St.  Paul's  direction  to  his  'wtt 
Timothy  his  constant  mie:  doing  as  he  wouU 
be  done  by ;  caring  not  for  the  praise  of  meo^ 
concerning  which  he  often  said,  ^  we  can  do  witk 
out  their  approbation,  if  we  have  the  Lord's  ;  but 
let  us  give  offence  to  none  if  we  can  possibly  help 
it,  and  be  willing  to  be  reproved  by  the  weakest.*  * 

^^  The  Sabbath  was  his  greatest  delight :  and  if 
he  had  been  harassed  with  trials  (of  which  he  had 
many)  the  whole  of  the  week  before,  he  used  to 
be  happy  on  that  day,  and  often  said, '  This  is  the 
Lord's  own  day,  and  I  will  endeavour  that  neidier 
men  nor  devils  shall  deprive  me  of  the  enjoyment 
of  it' 

*^  His  heart  was  set  upon  the  welfsure  of  the 
souls  in  both  his  parishes.  He  used  to  pray  most 
earnestly  for  them  in  private ;  and  he  never  was 
comfortable,  but  when  resident  at  one  of  them. 
He  often  said  when  he  was  absent,  that  he  feared 
he  ^  was  not  in  the  path  of  duty,  ^nd  for  that  rea* 
son  did  not  preach  so  comfortably  abroad/  He, 
used  to  wonder  at  the  taste  of  those  who  love 
running  from  house  to  house. 

<<  Though  ready  to  part  with  his  money  totbose 
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in  wdnl^  he  waB  exact  ia  keeping  an  accoont  <tf 
what  he  received  and  i|>ent.  '  We  must  be  just,' 
he  would  say,  ^  before  we  are  generons :'  this  led 
him  to  be  cautious  of  sp^iding  money  upon 
himself. 

'^  I  have  only  to  add,  that  the  late  Sir  James 
Bttty,  who  was  a  brewer  at  Reading,  had  a  ser* 
irant  who  was  a  dreadful  sweater,  and  was  accus« 
toined  to  beat  and  abuse  the  horses :  it  was  re* 
markable,  that,  at  once,  he  left  off  .these  evil 
ivractices.  This  being  obserred  by  Sir  James,  he 
enquired  of  him  what  had  occasioned  this  happy 
ehangie  of  conduct.  The  man  replied,  that  he  bad 
been  to  St  Giles's;  and  had  there  heard  from  Mr. 
Cfdogan  what  a  dreadful  thing  sin  was;  and 
likewise,  what  were  the  means  of  ddiverahce.  He 
entreated  Sir  James  to  attend  Mr.  Gadogan's 
Ministry,  which  he  afterwards  did." 

A  parishioner  of  Chelsea  adds,  in  a  letter,  that 
**  for  several  years  he  resided  at  Chelsea  from 
January  to  June,  dividing  his  time  between  his 
two  livings;  The  first  Sunday  in  every  month  he 
went  to  Reading;  and,  when  resident  at  Reading, 
he  came  every  last  Sunday  in  the  month  to  ad^ 
minister  the  Sacrament  at  Chelsea.  He  established 
a  Lecture  for  our  use  every  Tuesday  evening; 
and,  when  at  Chelsea,  constantly  preached  him- 
self. In  the  year  1783,  he  liberally  contributed 
to  a  subscription  for  the  relief  of  poor  house- 
keqiers:  b^inning  with  a  handsome  subscription. 
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he  went  himself  through  the  parish  with  the 
churchwardens  to  solicit  the  assistance  of  others. 
He  liberally  subscribed  to  the  poor  erery  Christ* 
mas;  encouraging  the  childrte  in  reading,  and  re- 
peating chapters  and  the  catechism.  On  the  Sun- 
day his  dinner  wag  allvays  cold,  that  all  the  servants 
•might  attend  divine  service  twice  in  the  day."  41 

A  lady,  who  constantly  attended  Mr.  C.'s  mi- 
nistry at  Reading,  has  sent  me  the  fbllowki| 
Prayer,  which  he  generally  used  before  his  8e^ 
mon,  and  which  frequent  repetition  had  fixed  ia 
her  memory. 

*'  O  Lord !  of  thine  own  gift  it  cometh  that  we 
do  unto  Thee  true  and  laudable  service ;  of  thy 
great  grace  it  is,  that  we  have  the  Word  of  life 
and  Salvation  before  us ;  and,  of  thy  still  greater 
grace,  that  we  have  the  promise  of  the  Spirit  ci 
Life  that  gave  it,  to  bless  that  word,  and  to  make 
those  means  effectual.  We  are  waiting  for  this 
lovhig-kindness  of  thine,  O  Lord :  we  look  for  it 
in  this  Ordinance  of  thine  own  appointment :  we 
ask  it  in  the  Name  of  Jesus  Christ.  Oh  send  us 
not  empty  away  I  Open  thine  Heavens,  and  come 
down:  stir  up  thy  strength,  and  come  amongst 
us :  bear  some  fresh  testimony  to  the  Word  of  thy 
grace  this  day :  carry  it,  in  the  demonstration  of 
thy  Spirit  and  power,  to  the  hearts  and  conscien- 
ces of  this  Church  and  People.  Hear  us,  thou 
God  of  our  Salvation ;  and  answer  and  accept  us, 
in  the  Name  and  for  the  sake  of  the  Lord  Jesus 
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Christ!  whp,  in  merey,  hath  taught  us  Hvas  to 
pi»y.    Our  Father,  &c." 

The  reader,  I  think,  will  agree  with  me,  that 
even  these  brief  and  scattered  accounts  of  mieh  a 
man  oi^t  not  to  be  lost.  If,  as  we  observed  at. 
the  beginning,  his  life  cannot,  like  the  lives  of  some 
others,  amuse  by  variety  of  vicissitude  and  anec- 
dote, it  was  because  duty  fixed  his  foot,  and 
vigilance  his  eye,  within  the  limits  of  his  afypoint« 
ment:  he  gladly,  however,  /secured  any  and  every 
opportunity  to  spen4  (^nd  be  spent  as  a  Minister  of 
Christ.  Our  Brother  differed  toto  cido  from  the 
timid,  who  shrink  to  nothing  at  the  sneer  of  a  fop 
-r^the  delicate,  who  can  only  move  where  the  path 
of  duty  is  carpeted — or  the  frigid  and  half-hearted; 
who  require  a  thousand  reasons  to  take  a  useful 
step.  I  will  not,  however,  affirm,  that  he  did  not 
sometimes  err  on  the  contrary  extreme  {  his  last 
illness  is  supposed  to  have  originated  in  the  quan« 
tity  of  extra  duty,  which  he  undertook  upon  a 
particular  occasion ;  and  I  i^all  here  relate  ano- 
ther instance  of  this,  to  which  I  was  a  witness, 
though  it  seems  to  tell  against  myself. 

Being  oppressed  with  my  undertaking  aa  Sun. 
day-Evening  Iiectarer  of  Christ-Church,  Spitalr 
fields,  I  requested  Mr.  Cadogan  to  assist  me, 
though  he  had  to  come  firom  Chelsea  after  doing 
the  duty  of  his  own  Church.  He  came,  however, 
with  great  feadhiess :  but,  an  aaoending  the  pulpit. 
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and  p^rceivMg  the  extent  of  voice  necessary  to 
^1  the  largest  Parish  Church  in  London,  crowded 
from  end  to  end,  he  sp  exerted  himself,  as  to 
burst  a  vein^  which  filled  his  mouth  and  throat 
with  blood :  but  deeply  impressed  with  his  sab* 
ject,  and  animated  at  seeing  such  a  vast  multitude 
hanging  upon  his  lips,  he  determined,  if  possible^ 
to  sustain  the  continued  inconvenience.  Some  <rf 
tis,  indeed,  perceived  by  his  frequent  interruptions, 
and  his  putting  his  handkerchief  so  often  to  his 
mouth,  that  something  was  amiss;  but  his  seal 
was  so  unrepressed  by  the  accident,  that  he  re- 
minded us,  for  near  an  hour,  of  the  Basils  and 
Chrysostoras  of  better  days — Ministers  of  whom 
it  was  said,  that  they  thundered  in  the  pulpit,  and 
lightened  in  conversation. 

Nor  ought  I  to  foi^et  to  mention,  what  I  so 
often  have  had  opportunity  for  remarking,  that 
his  fervent  zeal  was  attended  with  an  unfeigned 
charity. — "  I  do  not,"  says  the  admirable  Pascal, 
**  admire  a  man  who  has  one  virtue  in  perfection, 
if  he  does  not  possess  the  opposite  virtue  in  an 
equal  degree.  This  was  the  accomplishment  of 
Epaminondas,  that  he  had  the  greatest  valour 
with  the  greatest  humanity. — A  man  never  shews 
true  greatness  in  being  fixed  at  one  end  of  the  line; 
but  he  shews  it  to  admiration,  if  he  touches  both 
extremities  at  once,  and  fills  and  illustrates  all 
between." 

iir  lanie;  and  yet,  inellnnks,  Mr.  Pbscal 
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night  have  illoBtrated  hk  rale  by  m  better  standerd 
tban  Epamiaondas :  Umt  is,  by  a  Character  which 
fto  man  could  invent;  and  who  exhibited  everjf 
irhrtne,  perfect  in  kidd,  and  perfect  ki  contrail 
He,  indeed^  by  the  lipplication  eitim  rule^  stands 
discovered  as  the  chitf  among  ten  tkaueand,  and 
aUogetket  i&vel^ ;  bnt  who  besides  himself  conld 
ever  abide  the  test? 

A  measure,  however,  of  this  excellence,  nttt 
only  in  temper  but  in  sentiment,  I  have  oft^ 
remarked  in  my  friemL-^^-He  had  been  brought 
op,  and  certainly  remained  to  the  last,  what 
juany  would  call  a  H^  Chmrchman;  but  I  have 
heard  him  express  the  most  heartfelt  satis&ction 
at  the  success  of  a  steady  and  evangelical  Dis- 
iienter.--^^'  Ckri^  is  preached^''  be  would  say, 
^^  and  I  therein  do ryoicej  yea^  and  wHl nQoice'\ 
It  also  as  fully  appears  that  he  was  a  decided 
Calvinist;  but  he  v^as  the  reverse  of  a.  bitter  mid 
contentious  one^  Firmly  as  Mr.  C.  held .  the 
more  clear  and  important  truths  of  revelation, 
and  in  which  enlightened  men  of  all  ages  have 
Bufficienliy  agreed,  he  was,  nevertheless,  aware 
hem  much  biunan  explications  ,have  obscured 
t^ers  {-^points,  which  have  been  mamtasned  or 
i^pfiosed  by  4he  ignorant  and  rash  with  a  desperate 
confidence ;  but  whic^  the  learned,  handle  with 
caution,  and  the  humble  study,  like  pious  Hervey, 
on  their  knees.  But,  setded  as  he  was  in  his 
w#ii',  viowBy  he  wasoB*  tm  ^from  wickrvaliyBg  ^s 
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weakening  the  hands  of  a  luefol  minister  on  ac^ 
coant  of  what  he  deemed  only  an  error  in  his 
judgment  of  no  very  dangerous  tendency*  that  I 
know  some  good  men,  and  wise  men  too,  who 
could  not  have  kept  pace  with  him  on  the  follow^ 
ing  occasion. 

When  I  recommended  to  him  Mr.  Rohinsonas 
a  curate,  he  told  me  he  had  been  treating  with 
Mr.  Powel,  who  had  been  mentioned  to  him  as  a 
truly  pious  and  useful  man,  but  who  had  written 
to  him,  objecting  that  their  creeds  were  somewhat 
different;  and  that  he  could  not  preach  Particular 
Redemption.  ''  I  wrote  for  answer,"  said  Mr.  C^ 
**  come  to  me  directly,  and  preach  among  us  Re- 
demption  freely,  fully,  and  eternally  by  the  blood 
of  Christ;  and  cross  general  and  parttcvlar  oxkt  of 
your  Creed." 

The  same  may  be  said  as  to  his  reading.  Tho- 
roughly settled  in  his  mind  and  determined  in  his 
principles,  he  gave  Archbishop  Leighton  the  pre- 
ference to  any  human  author:  but  you  might  have 
found  him  remarking  with  delight  on  the  works  of 
Fenelon  or  Quesnel,  of  Baxter  or  Erskine,  of 
Bishop  Home  or  his  biographer  Jones ;  though, 
on  some  points,  he  could  not  but  wish  that  they 
had  expressed  themselves  otherwise. — ^^  They 
that  are  not  against  us,"  he  would  say,  '^  are  on 
our  side." 

It  has  often  been  remarked,  how  much  a  con- 
gregation»  in  a  course  of  time»  is  formed  by  the 
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racter  of  the  minister  whcmi  it  respects;  not 
r  so  as  to  adopt  his  sentiments,  but  his  very 
ressions  and  manner.  Tliis  should  deeply  im« 
IS  a  Minister  with  the  importance  oi  temper 
rell  as  truth ;  and  lead  him,  while  he  is  anxious 
leliver  sound  doctrine,  to  be  anxiously  con- 
led  also  as  to  what  matmer  qf  spirit  he  is  of  in 
deUvery:  for  that  spirit  wUl  certainly  be 
pted  and  propagated — ^he  will  beget  children 
is  own  likeness.  It  is  also  lamentable  to  con* 
r,  that,  through  the  depravity  of  our  common 
ire,  the  Wasp  of  a  Church  can  more  speedily 
tiply  his  kind  than  the  JBee.  Who  could  not 
;h  a  hundred  to  bite  and  sting,  in  less  time  than 
ould  bring  even  one  to  prepare  honey? 
[appy  am  I  in  bearing  a  testimony  to  the  state 
lose,  who  might  properly  be  called  his  people 
leading :  they  were  such  as  one  might  expect 
Id  grow  up  under  the  Minister  here  described. 
e  his  Master,  he  was  the  plain  preacher  to  the 
r;  the  striking  example  of  the  rich ;  the  large- 
rted  friend  of  all ;  watching  and  rejoicing  over 
ourishing  people.  As  he  himself  was  the  re- 
e  of  the  nibbler  or  the  groveller,  so  were  they, 
aking  of  them  as  a  body,  and  that  with  very 
exceptions,  they  were  for  a  long  time  strangers 
tiose  morbid  symptoms  which  precede  the  spi- 
ed death  of  a  Gospel-Church.  You  would 
e  heard  among  them  no  unhinging  disputes 
lit  government  in  Church  or  State: — novaiu 
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jot^Uiigs  whether  die  private  notions  of  JoiiiHi« 
Nokes  were  preferable  to  tiiose  of  JohnHanStilfiBt 
BO  strifes  of  words  about  nice  points  and  distino- 

'  lions,  on  which  the  best  of  men  in  all  ages  lia¥e 
agreed  to  differ.  Nor  were  they  anxious  to  know 
where  a  new  preacher  could  be  henrd,  for  they 
heard  none  with  so  much  pleasure  as  their  own. 

.  Does  any  young  minister,  who  may  read  Unl 
account,  wish  to  ask  how  this  peace  and  pros- 
perity was  effected  ?  I  can  tell  him,  that  it  was 
effected  by  the  blessing  of  God  upon  the  practice 
of  his  own  rule — speaking  the  truth  in  love. 
Mr.  C's  aim  was  high ;  his  heart  warm ;  and  his 
determination  wise,  in  abandoning  inferior  consi- 
derations  in  order  to  carry  main  pomts.  Taking 
with  their  Pastor  this  superior  ground,  his  people 
were  raised  above  that  low  and  unhealthy  atmos- 
phere, where  a  kind  of  moral  jaundice,  fevers,  and 
consumptions,  turn  in  the  end,  a  Chi»ch  into  a 
Desert. 

The  manner  in  which  our  Brother  laboured, 
and  the  prosperity  attending  his  labours,  were 
iike  those  of  the  farmer  in  ancient  times,  who» 
when  accui^d  of  witchcraft  on  account  of  his 
crops  being  so  much  greater  than  those  of  his 
neighbours,  brought  to  the  tribunal  his  plou^, 
his  oxen,  and  his  labourers,  crying,  *^  Here  are 
my  sorceries!"  And  I  must  tell  the  reader,  that 
iBuch  a  sorcerer  was  Mr.  C  in  this  respect,  and 
w>  ttidy  faHd^he  wclii«by  troth,,  love,  and  laboor 
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the  hearts  of  his  people,  that,  when  a  tninisteF 
has  mentkmed  his  name  in  the  pulpit,  &ough 
many  months  after  his  death,  a  great  nmnber  of 
his  people  have  tnirst  into  tears.  This  fact  I  have 
from  his  wc>rthy  iriend  Mr.  Tanner  of  Reading, 
who  (Nresented  the  amiexed  plate  of  his  monument 
to  the  present  work. 

That  a  people  should  be  desirous,  on  the  death 
of  such  a  minister,  to  inscribe  his  name  and  their 
sorrows  on  marble,  was  grateiful,  but  not  very  un- 
common; but  to  wear  it  in  their  hearts  as  a 
name 

still  breath'd  in  tight,  stUl  nalier'd  with  a  tear  I 

These  are,  indeed,  funeral  honours  that  belong 
to  no  ordinary  characters.  And  may  those,  who 
have  thus  testified  their  regard  to  the  Truth  and 
its  Minister,  continue  firmly  united  in  the  foith  and 
love  which  they  have  been  taught!  May  they  stiU 
proceed  under  that  Great  Shepherd,  who  is  tke 
dome  yesterdajf^  ta-dayy  and  far  everl-^And  may 
their  children,  to  the  latest  posterity,  be  partakers 
with  them  of  the  same  grace ! — I  will  not  cease 
thus  to  pray  for  tke  pea^eafJerusalemi—^TheyshM 
prosper  that  love  thee. 

But  our  Lord  has  forewarned  us  to  expect,  that 
however  hard  the  husbandman  may  labour,  and 
however  good  the  seed  which  he  sows,  there  will 
come  a  labourtr  of  a  different  character — an  eiMmjt 
inteat  upon  BGObchieff  who  imU  soMr  Catfes  it  Ifae 
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«aine  field.  That  settled  and  prosperous  congre* 
gations  may  be  secured,  and  their  mibisterB  kept 
awake  to  prevent  as  much  as  possible  the  attempts 
of  this  enemy,  I  will  mention  a  pamful  occurrence 
that  took  place  just  before  Mr.  C/s  death. 

After  a  long  and  successful  ministry  at  Readings 
the  mind  of  my  Friend  was  grieved  at  observing  a 
disposition  in  a  few  of  his  hearers  to  separate  from 
him.  The  Congregation,  in  general,  were  such  as 
has  been  described ;  and,  consequently,  continued 
unshaken  in  their  attachment:  but  he  saw  that  the 
departure  of  even  a  few  had  a  tendency  to  destroy 
that  unity  which  had  so  long  and  so  happily  pre- 
vailed. He  also  feared  the  effects  of  a  secession; 
for,  though  the  Father  may  have  a  numerous 
fiunily,  his  heart  will  yearn  if  but  one  of  his 
children  is  in  danger. 

Though  no  substantial  reason  could  be  urged 
for  such  a  step  at  that  time:  yet  the  case  veas 
easily  understood  by  those  among  us,  who  had 
been  witnesses  to  similar  separations;  and  who 
had  also  felt  the  pain  and  discouragement,  which 
they  must  give  to  one  who  is  watching  for  the 
souls  of  his  people,  whether  in  the  Church,  or  as 
a  Dissenter. 

Whenever  the  Gospel  is  removed  from  a  people, 
they,  who  know  the  value  of  it,  will  no  doubt  pray 
earnestly  for  its  return ;  and  will  employ  every 
means  in  their  power,  that  they  may  again  e^joy 
this  grand  Ordinance  of  God  for  the  enlightenuig 
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and  healing  of  the  nations.  Bat  there  is  a 
restless  spirit  in  man,  even  wkik  the  Cratpd  r^^ 
mamsy  and  is  administered  by  a  CadooaM  :  this^ 
with  the  charm  of  a  new  thing,  and  the  love  oi 
being  something,  somewhere,  prompts  him  to  lis. 
ten  to  triml  objections,  imagined  improvements, 
and  specious  proposals.  He  will  then  stumble  at 
a  straw  in  his  former  Church  or  Minister;  as  if  the 
evil  was  without  him,  instead  of  being,  where  it 
generally  is,  within  him. 

Unmindful  now  of  the  old  device,  '*  Divide  and 
conquer,"  he  will  even  sometimes  be  found  crawU 
ing  from  the  cedar  to  the  bramble,  saying,  RuU 
thou  over  us.  — I  need  not  remind  the  reader  how 
the  Apostle  mourned  over  needless  and  pernicious 
divisions  of  this  sort,  and  laboured  to  prevent 
them.  To  divide  for  the  truth^s  sake,  is  the  spirit 
of  martyrdom :  to  divide  for  straws^  is  the  spirit  of 
schism,  and  stands  among  the  works  of  the  flesh. 

But  the  Apostle  assures  us,  that  there  must 
needs  be  such  schisms  in  the  Church,  that  thejf 
which  are  approved  may  he  made  manifest.  And 
nothing  convinces  good  men,  who  have  been 
drawn  into  mistakes  of  this  kind,  of  the  evil  of 
such  errors,  like  the  costly  experiment  of  losing 
such  a  Minister  as  Mr.  Cadogan. — It  is  then  that 
they  perceive  the  meaning  of  that  text.  Though 
ye  have  ten  thousand  instructors  in  Christy  ye  have 
not  many  fathers  :  the  loss  is  often  tOund  irrer 
parable ;  and  bitter  recrimination  takes  place  of 
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friyolons  objection.  I  dwell  ob  tibis  sbfcgect  for 
the  beo^l  of  those  profiessom,  ambog^  whom  the 
hght  of  eternal  life  still  shineth,  and  a  heart  ol 
paternal  love  stiU  watcheth,  imt  by  whom  heiUier 
are  duly  prized. 

Our  brother  observed  the.operaitioa  of  tilia  divi* 
mon  with  much  concern,  and  expcessed  it  te  hia 
intimate  friends.  I  could  mention  several  exprest: 
sions  of  his  uneasiness  on  the  account,  wfaick  I 
wish  not  to  record :  but .  what  he  mentioned  to 
Lady  Catherine  Murray  discovers  so  much  of  the 
character  of  a  true  Shepherd,  that  I  ought  not  to 
omit  it  After  informing  her  of  the  above  parti- 
Gulars,  '^  I  sent/'  said  he,  **  for  some  young  meo, 
to  whom  my  ministry  had  been  blessed,  and  who* 
I  suspected,  had  been  tampered  with  by  this 
&ction;  and,  after  discoursing  some  time  with 
them  on  the  danger  of  their  being  drawn  aside^ 
and  my  own  distress  on  their  account,  tiiey  burst 
into  tears :  they  wept,  nor  could  I  refrain  from 
weeping  with  them." 

I  have  now  delivered  to  the  reader  such  parti- 
culars as  I  could  coUect,  and  have  delivered  them 
as  I  received  them ;  omitting  nothing  that  I  could 
consider  as  authentic,  or  worth  insertion :  and  I 
believe  that  any  error  which  may  be  discovered 
can  be  but  slight  and  circumstantial,  at  most.  In 
the  remarks  which  I  have  made,  I  have  studiously 
^adeavQured  to  cut  off  occasion  of  offisnce  from 
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such  as  seek  occaoion :  bnt  I  kno^  the  difficulty, 
if  not  impossil»lifey  of  Ubia;  and  thecefem  must 
repose  in  a  good  intention,  and  the  consciousness 
of  having  declared  what  I  faielieye  to  be  the  truth. 

We  now  coma  to  that  period  whea  the  Church 
felt  a  shock,  which»  in  some  re^ct^,  it  had  npt 
felt  for  years  before.  When  we  thought,  from 
Mr.G.'s  age,  vigour,  and  importance,  that  hid 
splendid  lamp  would  shine  for  many  years  to 
come,  and  when  it  was  not. even  known  that  he 
had  been  ill,  it  was  said,  ^^  He  is  dead.**  Such, 
indeed,  was  the  shock  to  myself  and  other  of  his 
intimate  friends,  that  lamentation  could  only  give 
place  to  reflections  like  these : — ^'  Who,  after  this, 
can  plan  upon  years  to  come,  from  present,  health 
or  importance  of  station  ? — Or  who  can  pretend 
to  be  the  Interpreter  of  a  Providence  that  often 
defies  even  conjecture? — ^What  is  the  value  of 
that  hope,  which  could  make  such  a  man  willing 
to  depart  I — and,  What  an  admonition  to  us  all  to 
work  while  it  is  day ! 

His  last  moments,  however,  are  of  too  decisive 
and  interesting  a  nature  to  be"^  slightly  marked ; 
and,  therefore,  after  having  compared  the  account 
published  in  the  Sermon  preached  at  his  funeral, 
with  the  remarks  made  by  those  who  attended 
him,  I  shall  conduct  the  reader  to  a  scene  always 
affecting,  and  sometimes  highly  instructive. 
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Ite  dmber  nbere  tbe  food  1MB  Hetti  Uiftle^ 
Is  privQeg'd  beyond  tbe  conmon  walk 
OrWrtiiow  Kfe;  qrite  fai  tbo  Tt^le  ofhaif^.-* 
Yon  ne  tbo  omo;  joo  mo  bit  bobl  on  beavV— 
Hes?^  waits  not  the  fast  auHnent;  owns  ber  ftiends 
r  On  tbissidodeafb;  and  points  thesoBt  to  aen. 


Mr.  Robinson,  his  curate,  having  business  from 
home,  Mr.C.  undertook  the  whole  duty  of  his 
Church,  on  Sunday,  January  7,  at  which  he  read 
prayers,  and  {H'eached  three  times.  It  was  a 
severe  day ;  and,  after  his  evening  duty,  he  walked 
out  to  baptize  a  child.  By  these  exertions  he  a]^ 
pears  to  have  been  iiyured. 

On  Thursday  evening,  January  12,  he  tva^ 
smed,  after  preaching  upon  Psalm  Ixvii.  1.  with 
an  inflammation  in  his  bowels ;  medical  assistance 
being  called  in,  he  was  considerably  relieved. 

On  Tuesday,  the  17th,  about  one  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon,  he  relapsed,  and  seemed  persuaded 
that  he  should  not  recover;  saying,  *^  This  is  for 
the  grave.''  Upon  his  going  to  bed,  Mrs.  C.  asked 
him  if  he  could  pray:  he  said,  "  Yes."  She  said, 
"  Are  you  happy  in  your  soul?'*  he  said,  "  Yes, 
happy,  happy,  happy !  all  is  safe :  but  bring  me 
the  Bible  and  read." — "  Where,"  said  she,  "  shall 
I  read?"  He  replied,  "Where  you  will."  She 
opened  at  the  viiith  Chapter  of  Proverbs;  and, 
when  she  came  to  the  words  Whoso  findeth  me 
findeth  Itfe^  he  said,  "  Stop,  stop ;  that  is  enough 
for  me."  Soon  after  she  read  to  him  the  i^xiiid 
Psalm,  when  he  began  to  doze. 
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About  two  o'clock  he  said  to  his  medical  at« 
tendant,  ''  I  shall  die ;  but  I  bless  God  all  my 
affairs^  temporal  and  spiritual^  are  settled.** 
Through  the  aftemck>ii  he  continued  in  great 
agony,  but  without  the  least  appearance  of  im* 
patience. 

At  eight,  he  called  Mrs.  Cadogan,  and  said,  ^'  1 
don't  think  I  shall  recover ;"  and,  after  speaking 
to  her  about  some  temporal  concerns,  he  blessed 
her.  She  then  lay  down  by  him,  and  he  put  his 
arms  round  her,  and  said,  ^*  I  cannot  return  to 
you,  but  you  shall  come  to  me. — Set  the  Lord  be- 
fore you  in  all  your  ways,  and  that  will  bring  you 
peace  at  the  last." 

In  the  evening  he  grew  easier,  and  thought 
himself  bettet;  but,  at  ten  o'clock,  he  felt  himself 
8o  much  worse,  that  he  said  to  his  medical  at- 
tendant, "  I  am  going — I  am  dying — ^it  is  well — 
I  die  in  the  faith  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  and  in  love 
with  all  mankind;"  and  concluded  with  ah  express 
sion  of  peculiar  affection  towards  all  christian 
brethren ;  but,  as  his  voice  faultered  and  was  very 
low,  the  precise  words  could  not  be  ascertained. 

About  twelve  o'clock,  he  said  to  the  same  gen^- 
tleman,  (pressing  at  the  same  time  his  hand  tery 
affectionately  as  he  sat  by  the  bed  side)  *'  TVust 
in  the  Lord  with  all  thine  hearty  and  letrn  not  to 
tkine  oiVn  imderstanding :  in  all  thy  ways  acknow- 
iedge  jBTtm,  and  he  shall  direct  thy  paths.'' 

During  his  iUness,  he  was  continually  uttering 
VOL.  I.  s 
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passages  of  Scripture.  At  one  time  he  said,  with 
exultation,  ''  Though  I  walk  through  the  valk^qf 
the  shadotv  qf  Death,  I  will/ear  no  evil,  Jbr  tkom 
art  with  me ;  thjf  rod  and.  thy  staff'  they  caKtf0et 
me:'' — and,  probably  recollecting  the  last  words  of 
the  venerable  Minister  whom  he  was  following  te 
glory,  he  cried,  **  Holy,  Holy,  Holy,  Lord  God 
Almighty,  blessed  for  ev€ir  and  ever,"  and  added 
**  Amen  !"  with  an  energy  that  surprised  the 
hearers. 

To  one,  who  stood  weeping  at  his  bed,  he  scddp 
'^  Grieve  not  for  me :  I  am  taken  away  from  the 
evil  to  come :"  and  soon  after  added,  **  £or4 
now  lettest  thou  thy  servant  dqkxrt  in  peace,  Jbr 
mine  eyes  have  seen  thy  salvaiionJ" 

His  deeply  afflicted  partner,  who  incessantly 
watched  him  with  her  arm  under  his  head,  about 
two  o'clock  on  the  Wednesday  morning  begged 
him  to  pray  for  her,  particularly,  that  she  might 
follow  him  whither  he  was  going :  he  said  ^*  Seek 
the  Lord,  and  be  resigned  to  his  vdll,  and  you 
shall." 

Perceiving  his  departure  near,  he  called  for  a 
servant  who  had  lived  many  years  with  him,  and 
said,  ^*  I  thank  you  for  all  your  faithful  services: 
God  bless  you."  From  a  difficulty  of  breathing  he 
soflfered  much,  but  was  observed  to  be  continually 
prajring ;  repeating,  at  times,  ^^  Not  my  wiU,  Irtii 
thine  be  done  f''  and,  praying,  departed  to  begin  hia 
work  of  eternal  praise,  January  IS,  1797,  aged  46. 
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I  heartily  join  the  sentiment  of  my  excellent 
friend  and  brother,  from  whose  sermon  I  extract 
some  of  these  particukufs,  that, .  '^  The  mnltitnde 
'who  attended  his  funeral  widi  their  sighs  and 
tears,  yielded  a  far  more  real  honour  to  his  mef 
mory,  than  all  the  empty  pageantry  of  this  world 
could  possibly  afford." 

It  may  seem  unnecessary  to  enlarge  on  a  Ghair 
racter,  which  has  been  already  suffidently  de- 
scribed. 1  shall,  however,  indulge  mysdf,  and 
the  friends  of  the  deceased,  in  markkig  more  e^ 
pressly  some  features  that  have  b^en  but  slightly 
tcmched,  and  noticing  others  which  it  had  not 
bef6re  lain  in  my  way  to  mention; 

To  begin  with  hi?  domestic  and  familiar  habitibt 
He  was  at  all  times  the  affectionate  husband,  of  a 
wife,  whose  tender  health  needed  great  attentioni 
but  not  greater  than  she  received : — a  kind  masterc 
-^a  warm  and  hospitable  friend ;  to  which  many 
besides  myself  can  bear  ample  testimony. — He 
had  early  contracted  a  scowling  sort  of  aspect^ 
which  might  have  led  a  stranger  to  doubt  of  his  - 
being  80  amiable  and  benevolent  as  he  really  was: 
anel  he  spoke  sometimes  with  a  kind  of  bluntnesSp 
hcsghtened.  by  a .  rough  and  dee{>4oned  voice, 
which  concealed,  at  the  moment,  a  humility  whi<ih 
was  sterling,  and  quite  distmct  from  that  affec- 
tation of  meekness — that  counterfeit  lowliness, 
which  crawls  and  drivels   to  be  admired,   but 

S  2         . 
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which,  when  opposed  and  detected,  fames  and 
stings. 

But  though  a  mail  of  his  plainness,  simplicity, 
and  ardour  of  pursuit,  could  never  stoop  to  ^^  study 
the  graces,''  he  had  that  dignity  of  manners,  and 
attention  to  the  decencies  and  decorums  of  good 
breeding,  which  might  be  expected  in  the  son  of 
Lord  Cadogan.  *  * 

-  Some,  however,  who  were  intimately  acquainted 
with  his  habits  till  within  a  few  years  of  his  death, 
thought  his  temper  warm;  though  grace  had 
greatly  corrected  these  defects.  I  cannot  say  that 
I  never  observed  any  thing  which  might  give  oc- 
casion to  such  a  remark ;  but  I  can  safely  tey, 
that  I  never  observed  any  things  which  tended  to 
invalidate  that  general  character  of  him  given  in 
the  present  Memoir.  Had  it  passed  under  his 
own  eye,  he  doubtless  would  have  added  humble 
confessions  of  many  other  defects.  I  also  am 
ready  to  acknowledge,  that  I  cannot  help  writing 
i^on  amove  on  this  subject.  It  is  the  fault  of  every 
memoir  I  have  seen  written  by  a  friend.  Impartial 
biography  is  to  be  found  only  in  the  Scriptures. 
After,  therefore,  telling  all  I  know  of  his  defects 
as  well  as  of  his  excellencies,  and  that  as  I  am 
able,  I  must  be  content  to  fail  where  others  in 
accounts  of  their  friends  could  not  succeed.  I 
shall  only  add,  that  he  must  possess  no  common 
share  of  malignity,  who  is  capable  of  abusing  such 
a  concession. 
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Viewing  him  as  a  Minister,  he  had  set  out 
with  all  the  advantages  which  one  of  the  first 
schools  and  universities  could  aflbrd :  but  he 
seems  to  have  soon  discovered  how  miserably  de- 
ficient that  minister  must  be,  who  stops  at  the 
learning  of  the  schools.  While  he  could  have 
distinguished  himself  as  a  scholar,  the  follow- 
ing remark,  which  he  makes  upon  Mr.  Romaine 
in  his  Funeral  Sermon,  will  as  strictly  apply 
to  himself:  "  The  errors  and  vices  of  the  hea^ 
then,  however  ornamented  by  rhetoric  or  poetry, 
were  disgusting  to  a  heart  purified  by  faith :  he 
therefore  turned  firom  profane  to  sacred  litera** 
ture." 

The  simple  fact  is,  that,  what  he  once  counted 
gaifiy  he  learned  afterwards  to  count  but  loss  far 
Christ.  I  remember  hearing  him  say,  "  I  have  no 
patience  now  to  read  Homer,  Virgil,  or  Horace 
whom  I  used  to  idolize.  To  a  man  who  enters 
into  the  views  of  the  Bible,  they  become  not  only 
insipid,  but  often  disgusting.  In  genius,  taste, 
and  el^ance  they  never  have  been  excelled ;  but" 
as  Dr.  Home  also  remarks,  ^'  in  almost  every 
thing  thing  else  worth  knowing,  they  were  as  ig- 
norant as  the  beasts  that  perish." 
.  The  Scriptures,  indeed,  he  had  studied  day  and 
night  in  their  original  languages :  he  had  studied 
them  critically,  and  in  their  connection,  till  he  was 
familiar  with  them  beyond  most  of  his  contempo- 
raries.   His  mind  viras  a  concordance  and  harmony 
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of  Scripture.  He  quoted  with  amazing  facility 
(not  at  random,  as  some  do,  who  distinguish  not 
sound  from  sense,  but)  whatever  tended  to  tf>igp^^» 
4>i^  illustrate  the  point  before  him.  To  this  may 
be  added,  that  his  diction,  like  that  of  the  original 
he  studied,  was  so  plain  and  perspicuous,  that  the 
meanest  of  his  hearers  might  clearly  understand 
him. 

Learned,  like  Moses,  in  all  the  wisdom  of  his 
day,  he  discovered  what  fiea*  surpassed  it  all,  and 
became  a  special  witness  and  example  of  the  truths 
which  he  was  sent  to  teach.  To  which  of  us  all 
in  the  Ministry  could  those  words  be  so  strictly 
applied  ?  By  faiths  when  he  was  come  to  years,  he 
refused  the  honours  to  which  he  was  bom ;  ehooS" 
ing  rather  to  suffer  affliction  with  the  people  of 
Godj  tJian  to  enjoy  the  pleasures  of  sin  for  a  sea- 
son; esteeming  the  rqn'oach  of  Christ  his  greatest 
riches  ? 

The  philosopher  may  declaim  on  the  vanity  of 
human  greatness :  he  may  also  speculatively  pe^ 
ceive  the  truth  of  his  principle :  but,  to  feel  it 
abiding  at  heart,  and  to  act  upon  it  humbly  and 
consistently  through  life,  requires  a  grace  which 
our  brother  actually  possessed;  and  he  nobly 
demonstrated  thereby,  that  this  is  the  victory 
which  avercmnelh  the  worlds  even  aw  faith. 

His  firm  and  decided  adherence  to  the  Govern* 
ment  under  which  he  was  placed,  both  in  the 
Church  and  in  the  State,  will  sufficiently  appear  in 
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his  Discourses ;  mid  his  readiness  to  instmct  the 
ignorant,  recover  the  wandering,  visit  the  sick, 
promote  useful  institations,  and  relieve  the  dis- 
-tressed,  has  been  afaeady  described. 

As  a  Writer,  he  certainly  did  not  excel :  he 
bought  so  faimsdf:  a  discovery,  which  much  in- 
ferior writers  seem  not  to  have  made.  It  was 
probably  on  this  account  that  he  published  so 
little.  The  pieces  delivered  to  me  by  Mrs.  C. 
for  republication,  and  printed  in  the  volume  of 
Discourses,  will  shew  the  dates  and  occasions  of 
Jiieir  first  appearing.  Besides  which,  he  published 
a  Memoir  of  the  life  of  the  Rev.  William  Romaine, 
4o  whose  eminent  piety  and  usefulness  he  bore  a 
iiuthfol  testimony.  I  cannot  help  adding,  that  the 
reader  will  see  more  of  him  in  his  Letters,  than 
in  any  thing  he  published. 

As  a  Preaches,  he  certainly  stood  high  :  and 
I  may  safely  affirm  this,  though  his  voice  was 
rough,  and  his  utterance  rather  indistinct,  and  at 
times  unpleasantly  monotonous.  I  am  also  ready 
to  acknowledge,  that,  like  many  other  usefiil 
men,  he  was  more  qualified  to  make  the  assault 
than  to  conduct  the  siege. — He  was  more  of  an 
Ajax,  l^an  a  Ulysses ;  more  of  a  herald,  than  a 
casuist.  His  memory,  indeed,  was  repiarkably 
strong,  his  mind  firm  and  vigorous,  and  his  dis- 
inclines studied  ;  but  he  had  iiot  the  imagination. 
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taste,  or  ea^  that  some  have.«-*Plain  and  con- 
.vincing,  decisive  «nd  commandbg,  he  exhibited 
truth  in  the  mass,  and  characters  in  the  generalt 
with  great  effect;  but,  to  discriminate  with  accit- 
racy — to  touch  the  strings  of  the  heart  with  skiU — 
and  to  meet  objection  in  its  different  forms,  were 
talents  he  did  not  so  much  possess  himself,  though 
he  knew  how  to  value  them  in  others. 

I  fear  not,  however,  again  to  assert,  that  he  was 
a  Preacher  of  eminence  in  point  of  effect ;  and 
such  a  one  as  will  scarcely  be  conceived  by  those, 
who  knew  him  only  by  the  sermons  which  he  had 
printed.  For,  if  he  had  not  the  Apostle's  address, 
yet,  like  the  Apostle,  he  had  such  a  deep  and 
evident  persuasion  of  the  truths  he  taught,  that 
he  seemed  more  like  a  man  talking  of  what  he 
satVy  what  he/elty  and  what  he  kept  firm  hold  of, 
than  of  what  he  had  heard  or  read.  He  had  such 
a  conviction  of  the  reality  and  importance  of 
Divine  Revelation,  that  he  did  not  treat  of  it  as 
some  do,  who  seem  to  doubt  whether  it  would 
bear  them  out  should  they  go  all  lengths  with  it 
These,  like  children  venturing  on  ice  newly  frozen, 
step  and  step  with  tender  tread,  fearing  that  the 
next  venture  should  ingulph  them:  he,  on  the 
contrary,  having  knowledge  of  the  foundation, 
stood  upon  it  as  on  the  everlasting  hills ;  and 
from  thence,  as  one  bearing  the  message  of 
Heaven,  boldly  called  the  World  to  account 

In  treating  of  his  grand  theme,  the  glory  of  the 
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.  Bedeemer,  I  know  not  that  he  has  left  his  equal 
upon  earth.  He  often  spoke  upon  this  subject 
with  such  an  authority  and  unction,  that  unbelief 
(seemed  but  folly,  and  vice  madness :  and  thus  he 
proceeded,  till  a  holy  sympathy  was  propagated,, 
and  men  left  him,  like  Elisha  after  the  mantle 
was  cast  over  him,  wondering  what  had  so  strangely 
carried  them  away  fix>m  the  Plough  and  the  Oxen. 

To  say  any  thing  further  of  Mr.  Cadogan  as  a 
Christian  seems  needless.  His  piety  was  not  only 
transparent,  but  splendid.  I  doubt  not  but  many, 
who,  *^  tied  and  bound  by  the  chain  of  their  sins," 
could  not  approach  his  £EUthful  ministry, .  said,  as 
he  passed  their  doors.  Let  me  die  the  death  of  th9 
righteous.  His  life  was  a  sermon,  hunvn  and  read 
qfall  men  who  did  not  wilfully  shut  their  eye9 
against  the  light  of  it:  and  I  am  happy  at  the 
conclusion,  to  add  so  respectable  a  testimony  as 
the  following,  from  a  sermon  preached  by  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Valpy  of  Reading,  on  the  Fast  Day, 
March  8,  1797,  at  St.  Lawrence's  in  that  town, 
before  Mr.  Justice  Thompson  and  Mr.  Justice 
Lawrence,  the  Judges  of  Assize. 

'*  '  I  am  taken  away  from  the  evil  to  come,'  were 
among  the  dymg  expressions  of  a  late  great  and 
good  Pastor  of  this  town : — of  whom  it  may  be 
truly  said,  that  he  taught  the  noblest  truths  of 
Christianity  with  the  zeal  and  fervor  of  a  primitive 
Father  of  the  Church ; — and  that  he  practised,  iu 
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spirit  aad  in  tratii,  the  lesBons  that  he  taught 
like  hid  great  master,  ke  went  about  domg  g^od. 
'Raised  as  he  was  by  birth  .and  conneecions  to 
daim  the  highest  honours  in  the  Churchy  ^fae  pre- 
ierred  the  useful  task  of  preaching  the  Gospel  to 
the  poor,  to  the  splendid  scenes  of  public  life.  :ffis 
great  ^ect  was^to  preach  the, KingdoacK^iGod, 
aad  to  teach  those  things  that  conoem  die  Lord 
Jesus,  with  all  confidence  and  boldness.  In  all 
things  he  shewed  himself  a  pattern  of  good  works ; 
aad'  he,' who  was  of  a  contrary  part,  had  no  evil 
filling  to  «ay  of  him. 

'  *^  He  is  '  tak^a  away  from  the  evil  to  XMme.' 
But  all  things  have  worked  together  for  good  to 
turn.  *  He  is  taken  away !'  but  he  still  Kves  tn  the 
Messings  of  the  Poor,  in  the  hearts  of  the  Good, 
n  the  f^plause  of  Angels,  and  in  the  Kwards  of 
the  Almighty." 


An  d  now^  should  any  one  of  my  Brethren  in  the 
mmistry  have  perused  this  Memoir,  whose  doc- 
trines and  habits  are  different  from  thosedeacribed 
in  the  latter  part  of  it,  let  me  ^^fieetionately  urge 
it  upon  lum  for  his  own  sake,  as  wdl  as  that  oi 
his  people,  to  put  the  following  questions  to  Iers 
heart. 

*'  Am  not  I^  at  this  time,  under  those  very  pre- 
judiees  agaiwt  vital  retigion,  and  its  mniatefs^ 
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fit>m  which  Mr.  Gadogan  is  said  to  have  so  hap- 
Jiily  emerged  ?-r-And,  yet,  has  my  way  of  preacb- 
ing  succeeded  like  his  ?— *Ha8  God  set  h»  seal  to 
it,  in  awakening  and  refovming  sinners  as  he  did 
to  his? — Has  not  my  Learning,  or  Morality,  or 
Orthodoxy,  served  me  for  a  repntation  and  a  rest 
short  of  the  tree  one  ?-~Has  not  the  fear  of  man 
proved  a  snare  to  my  heart,*  in  rtifling  my  convic- 
tions, and  fettering  my  efforts  ? — Whatever  I  may 
ingeniously  plead  in  my  defence,  does  nfft  my 
conscience  declare,  that,  to  deny  myself,  to  take 
^  the  cross,  to  follow  Jesus  Qirist,  and  to  eoft- 
fess  him  and  his  cause  before  men,  has  not  hither- 
to been  my  plan  ?" 

Let  me,  however,  remind  such  a  one  of  ike  ad- 
monition of  our  Master,  that  except  we  thus  Mr 
low  HIM  through  an  ui^dly  world,  we  cannot 
be  even  his  disciples^  and  much  less  his  Ministem. 
We  may  be  any  thing  and  every  thing  in  the 
World,  but  we  shall  be  nothing,  or  worse  than 
nothing,  in  the  Church. 

Till  we  Ministers  have  wrestled  with  God  like 
Jacob,  prevailed  vdth  him,  and  obtained  his  blesisi- 
ing,  can  we  expect  to  prevail  with  men  ? — Can  we 
be  wise  to  win  souls  to  God,  while  we  reject  his 
cotmsel  as  to  the  right  wmf? — Can  we  answer  at 
iiis  bar,  when  the  cries  of  pwishing  simiers,  once 
committed  to  our  care,  are  witnessing  against  us  ? 
Or  will  it  ithere  excuse  our  n^ligence,  that  we 
oould  point  out  IJie  etttfamnun^  or  httvmty  of  some 
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who  were  active?  On  the  contrary,  the  ettectm 
€fften  produced  by  evangelical  truth,  when  found 
fin  bad  hands,  should  rouse  us  to  the  consideration 
-of  what  might  be  expected  from  it  in  better. 

A  weak  man  may  expose  the  truth,  and  a  bad 
man  may  pervert  it;  yet  such  honour  has  God 
put  upon  his  Gospel,  as  sometimes  to  afford  it  an 
evidence  which  the  preacher  of  it  must  otherwise 
destroy.  Folly  and  craft  mixed  with  the  truth, 
like  any  foul  matter  falling  into  a  medicine,  may 
impede  its  good  effect :  yet,  as  there  are  medicines 
so  potent  as  to  work  a  cure  through  all  impedi- 
Hients ;  so  the  Gospel  is  found  sometimes  pre- 
vailing through  circumstances,  which  seem  com- 
pletely calculated  to  render  it  of  no  effect. — But» 
being  the  true  medicina  mentis^  even  the  empirick 
that  stumbles  on  this  specific  will  often  cure,  where 
the  regular  physician,  pursuing  some  presumptive 
theory,  may  kill.  Surely  I  need  not  insist,  that 
nothing  is  further  from  my  intention  than  to  coun- 
tenance empiricism  of  any  sort!  I  am  endeavour- 
ing to  shew,  in  a  variety  of  ways,  the  efficacy  of 
that  remedy  which  our  brother  exhibited,  and  not 
to  extenuate  the  abuses  or  absurdities  that  too 
often  mix  with  and  contaminate  it. 

And  what  this  remedy  will  produce,  when 
found  in  a  heart  and  a  hand  like  Mr.  C.'s,  we 
have  full  evidence  before  us. — We  should  enquire, 
'^  What  had  this  man  discovered  ? — What  valuable 
wnsidmvtum  had  he  received,  that  he  should  so 
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determinately  tarn  Mb  back  upon  all  other  consi- 
derations ?— What  did  he  feel,  when,  like  Moses, 
he  preferred  the  reproach  of  Christ  to  all  the 
honours  and  emoluments  which  lay  directly  before 
him  ? — What  were  tiie  principlesy  which'  so  dis- 
tinguishingly  purified  his  heart  and  life,  gave 
efficacy  to  his  labours,  bore  him  up  to  the  last; 
and  made  his  very  name  a  savour?'— If  we  areio 
judge  of  causes  by  their  effects,  surely  here  is  ano^ 
ther  and  a  noble  proof,  that  the  Gospel  is  the  power 
of  God  unto  salvation;  and  that  his  was  the  true 
knowledge  of  it.— I  thank  God  for  such  a  testi- 
mony to  the  Truth,  in  a  day  of  rebuke  and  bias- 
phemy  like  the  present.  May  it  never  be  re^ 
sisted ! — May  it  never  rise  in  judgment  against 
Him  that  records,  nor  against  Him  tiist  reads  it ! '  ' 

I  shall  mourn  if  this  address,  instead  of  being 
received  in  the  same  spirit  as  it  is  written,  jproves 
an  occasion  of  offence  to  any.  I  would  strive, 
with  the  Apostle,  to  avoid  giving  such  offence 
to  any  one,  so  far  as  I  honestly  could.  I  am,  how- 
ever, aware  that  some,  who  have  patiently  passed 
through  the  history ,  will  be  ready,  like  the  auditors 
of  Stephen,  to  take  umbrage  at  the  application. 
But,  with  the  best  of  causes,  the  best  of  examples, 
and,  as  I  trust,  with  the  best  of  intentions,  I  will 
proceed. 

Nor  is  it  to  men  who  are  at  enmity  with  these 
truths  that  I  now  speak,  though  for  even  such 
I  desire  continually  to  pray.     They  are  of  the 
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wwld:- therefore  speak  thhf  of  the  wriMi  and  the 
world  heareth  them ;  but  they  theniiifelves  will  nei« 
ther  hear  nor  bear  the  truth. 

But,  to  men  of  more  tender  and  ^nHghtened 
copsciences  let  me  say,  shall  we^^we  Muiisteni 
and  Stewards  of  the  mysteries  of  God,  not  re? 
solve  diligently  to  study  and  £utbfuHy  toinculcito 
them  ?  Ip  us,  even  to  be  unskilfol  or  niffesol^ed, 
is  to  be  deeply  criminal.  Shall  we  not  lay  it  to 
heart,  how  many  are  looking  up  to  us  for  instrac*^ 
tion  in  the  things  that  belong  to  their  peace?--^ 
dependant  upon  us  for  it — committed  to  us— 
many  of  them  in  simplicity  taking  each  of  us  by 
the  hand,  saying,  '*  Lead  us:  take  care  of  us: 
direct  our  steps  in  the  way  of  life ;  for  thou  art 
our  Guide  ?" — dropping,  also,  one  after  another 
into  eternity,  before  they  can  have  their  minds 
well  directed  to  meet  it? — The  best,  the  wisest, 
and  the  most  laborious  ministers  of  Christ,  when 
they  think  of  these  things,  tremble  at  their  office : 
— what  then  should  others  do? 

I  would,  therefore,  ui^e  it  first  upon  my  own 
heart,  and  then  upon  that  of  every  one  conscien.** 
tiously  engaged  in  the  sacred  office,  to  go  aside 
and  daily  revolve,  "  Is  my  Bible  true  ?  What  are 
the  truths  it  contains?  What  awful  and  astonish* 
ing  prospects  does  it  present  of  that  world,  into 
which  ministers  and  their  congregations  are  has- 
tening 1  Should  not  every  nerve  be  strained  td 
bring  men  acquainted  with  these  truths,  •-*espe* 
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daHf  sacb  bb  are  partioutarly  committed^  to'  mgr 
cue?  And  if^.  i&  thei  faithful; ditfchai^  ef  thi$ 
duty,  ihe  repToacb  of  the  ibarfuL  tad .  uubdievii^;^ 
aswelLaftof  the  pro&ne,  ligbtt  upburme,  let me^ 
in  such  la  cause, .  resolve  to-  be  singtilar— let  rat 
dare  to  be  rigixl-r^let  me  fteeiwi^  a  J^M^  tkaiXm^f 
be  wise.r*--Yea,  li  wcndd  add  atili'iilorei^ilet  w^ 
mrith  our  late  Brother,  refmeedfithat^^d^ ^b%iie 
exeeedmgi  gladj  for  great  isavar  re^tard  m  Mifenmtt 
for  thm  treated  the^  the  prophets  which  were 
brforeus^  \ 

I  go  on  to  speak  freely,  because  I  kaow  thens 
are  many  of  my  Brethren  who  are  seirioiisly'4ieell- 
ing  to  do  good  in  t^en  panshes,'>but  are  discou- 
raged at  observing  bow  little  fruit  appears  afta 
many  years'  labour,  i  bay e  ^  heard  them  exprest 
it;  but  I  have  heard  Jt  without  surprise.  Whoever 
considers  the  guilty  and  grovelling  haUts  of  meBr» 
and  aims  to  erect  tbdr  minds  to  the  highest  ob** 
jects,  and  to  implant  habits  of  faith  and  holiness^ 
should,  before  he  attempts  building  such  a  tower^ 
sit  down  and  count  the  cost.  He  proposes  a  moral 
miracle,  and  should  ccmtemplate  the  mieans  ais 
ivell  as  the  end.  Power  belongeth  unto  God; 
and  he  has  a  right  to  annex  the  communication 
of  it  to  what  ordinances  he  pleases.  Had  Mosssj^ 
instead  of  lifting  up  a  serpent,  and  directing  the 
Israelites  to  look  to  that  alone  as  God's  ordinance 
for  healing  them,  been  so  weak  and  presumptuous 
as  to  have  employed  reme^s  whidi  seenned  in 
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themselves  more  eligible,  the  Israelites  might 
have  concurred  with  him  in  the  applicaiion,  bat 
would  have  died  of  their  wounds. — Had  Cadooan 
proceeded  as  he  began,  some  good  would  have 
been  done  among  his  people^  because  he  knew 
Mmiething  of  God's  remedy,  and  employed  what 
he  knew;  but  no  such  extensive  benefits  as  thoM 
which  followed  when  he  knew  the  way  of  the 
Lord  more  perfectly^  and  determinately  rejected 
every  other.  Then  it  was,  that,  woricing  vrith 
God,  he  prevailed  with  men: — like  Joseph,  the 
Lard  was  with  him,  and  the  thing  that  he  dtd^  the 
LiOrd  made  it  to  prosper. 

Some,  indeed,  may  attempt  to  resist  this  fitet ; 
and  what  fact,  when  it  bears  hard  upon  men*s 
interests  or  humours,  vnll  they  not  attempt  to 
mvalidate  ?  But  a  man  might  as  well  go  about 
to  prove  that  Robespierre  was  not  outrageoutfly 
mischievous,  as  that  Cadogan  was  not  eminently 
useful.  Let  us  not  then  be  deceived  by  those 
self-flattering  and  false  statements,  with  which  the 
profane  or  the  pharisaical  attempt  to  intrench 
themselves — resisting  and  misrepresenting  true 
religion,  by  raking  together  a  few  ridiculous  or 
scandalous  abuses,  (rejoicing  in  evils  which  we 
lament)  while  they  wilfully  close  their  eyes  to  the 
most  cogent  facts  and  argimients.  Which  of  us, 
if  he  were  so  blindly  or  corruptly  disposed,  could 
not,  with  even  feeble  abilities,  thus  decently  dress 
out  the  carcase  of  a  dead  profession,  as  M icbal 
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did  an  image,  when  David  himself  was  gone ; 
till,  on  the  matter  being  examined,  behold !  there 
was  an  image  in  the  hedj  tvith  a  piUaw  of  goafs 
hwr  far  his  bolster? — Ah!  how  easy  is  it,  in 
health  and  repose,  for  men  to  lose  sight  of  the 
nature  and  vdne  of  tnie  religion;  and  of  that 
dying  pillow,  when  the  mere  images  of  it  will 
yield  them  no  comfort !  and  much  more  to  lose 
Bight. of  that  day,  when  such  images  must  be 
examined  and  exposed ! 

Nor  ^let  us  be  imposed  upon  by  the  sound  of 
words,  as  if  something  new  in  religion  wcus  here 
advanced.  Let  any  one  satisfy  himself  on  this 
head,  by  turning  to  the  Reformers— the  Articles 
of  our  Church — or  the  writings  of  its  most  emi- 
nent and  useful  Bishops.  Wherein  did  the  prin- 
ciples of  Andrews  and  Davenant,  Hall  and  Usher^ 
Reynolds  and  Leighton,  Hopkins  and  Beveridge, 
&c.  &c.  differ  from  those  of  our  departed  friend? 
If  he  differed  from  others,  it  was  because  he  so 
entirely  agreed  with  these.  Both  they  and  he 
were  convinced,  that  till  the  heart  is  humbled 
and  animated  vnth  the  principles  and  promises  of 
the  Gospel,  we  shall  exhort  men  in  vain  to  the 
performance  of  its  duties;  and  till  then,  even 
such  performances  must  be  undertaken  on  a  v^rrong 
principle.  It  is  therefore  the  good  old  way,  that 
ignorance  so  frequently  mistakes  for  a  new  path. 
Mr.  C.  chose  that  old  way  for  himself  and  his 
people:  they  walked  therein,  and  found  reisit  for 
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their  souls.  Many  of  them  have  s^companied  him 
to  glory;  and  if»  after, his  departure,  the  ]:e8t 
should  so  wander  and  degenerate,  as  to  return 
to  the  world  from  whence  they  came  out  (a  supr 
position  not  to  be  admitted)  still  the  fact  remains ; 
under  his  ministry  they  were  called  out  from  that 
world :  under  the  same,  they  walked  towards  the 
world  above ;  and  there  I  also  trust  he  will  meet 
(hem  M  his  a-awn  of  ryoicing  in  the  day  of  the 
Lord  Jesus. 

Let  us  then  no  longer  halt  between  two  opisuanst 
especially  as  they  lead  to  two  such  opposite  and 
important  results.  Soon  will  an  eternal  world 
open  upon  us,  and  the  Kingdom  of  our  Rede^n» 
break  forth  with  an  unutterable  splendour  and 
irresistible  conviction,  to  the  honour  and  joy  of 
his  friends,  and  the  eternal  confusion  of  his  ene- 
mies. He  has  warned  us  that  the  gate  of  it  is 
strait,  the  way  narrow,  and  that  comparatively 
few  are  found  walking  therein:  and  if  we  perceive 
this,  shall  men  in  our  predicament  consult  the 
taste  of  a  blind,  disordered,  and  perishing  world 
about  it? — or  ask  leave  to  declare  it  plainly? — 
Let  us  know  men  better,  love  them  more,  and 
fear  them  less,  that  we  may  both  save  ourselves 
and  them  that  hear  us. 

But,  whatever  zeal  we  may  attain  for  evangelic 
cal  principles,  let  us  be  no  less  zealous  to  follow 
our  Brother  as  he  followed  Christ,  in  a  parental 
tenderness  and  forbearance  towards  those  that 
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appose  themselves,  \f  God  peradventure  wittgive 
tAem  repmUmce  to  the  acknotvledging  of  the  truth.' 
If  we  would  succeed  as  Mr.  C.  did,  "  We.  must,^- 
to  use  his  words,  *^  shew  these  people  a  more  ex^ 
cellent  way :— we  must  overcome  evil  with  good : 
-^we  must  pray  for  them  as  Christ  did,  for  they 
know  not  what  they  do.''  We  must,  like  him, 
riiake  hands  with  the  man  that  Would  insult  us; 
and,  by  a  iriencUy  approach  to  the  house  of  an 
enemy,  attempt  to  disarm  his  heart*.  Benevolence 
of  character  is  a  sort  of  eloquence  that  is  under- 
stood in  every  country,  and  which  every  one  finds 
it  very  difficult  to  resist :  Christian  Love  is  a  still 
higher  principle,  and  has  a  look  and  a  language 
even  towards  its  enemies,  which  have  often  melted 
down  the  most  obdurate.  Fas  est  et  ah  hoste  do- 
eerif  and  from  one  of  the  worst  we  may  learn  that, 
**  the  good  man  alone  knows  the  art  of  making 
others  so.'' 

The  work,  indeed,  is  arduous,  and  man  is  weak; 
but,  with  the  warrant  and  promise  of  our  God, 
any  thing  may  be  done.  His  power  precludes  all 
despair,  in  making  this  grandest  of  attempts. 
Whatever  has  been  related  of  our  late  Brother  is 
but  an  exhibition  of  divine  Grace,  which  wrought 
in  him  both  to  will  and  to  do.  He  was  a  man  of 
like  passions  and  prejudices  with  us,  and  owed 
all  that  he  was,  and  all  that  he  did,  to  its  sole 
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efficacy :  and  to  illustrate  the  pawer  and  tendency 
of  that  grace,  is  the  grand  design  of  these  Memoirs, 
or  the  writer  of  them  is  but  a  fool  in  his  folly. 

Let  us,  therefore,  work  while  it  is  day,  and 
pray  while  we  work :  looking  to  Him  who  is  able 
to  build  us  also  up,  and  give  us  an  inheritance 
among  them  that  are  sanctified ;  that,  when  our 
work  is  done,  we  may,  like  our  Brother,  repose 
on  our  dying  pillow  with  a  well-grounded  conso- 
lation that  we  have  ^^  settled  every  affair  for  both 
worlds^' 
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Soon  ajier  the  death  cfthe  late  Mr.  Bacanj  his 
family  requested  the  Author  qf  the  present  publica- 
tion to  insert  a  few  memorials  of  their  invatucMe 
relative  in  the  Gentleman^s  Magazine  for  Sept. 
1799.  They  have  again  requested  hifh  to  publish 
them  in  the  present  form.  They  wish  to  presei^ve^ 
by  evay  meanSy  a  memory  so  revered  and  beloved^ 
not  only  by  themselves^  but  also  by  many  who  were 
happy  in  his  acquaintance :  they  alsofeelj  that  the 
high  cause  of  Religion  and  Morality  may  be  served 
by  the  knowledge  and  remembrance  of  such  a  cha-- 
racter. 

A  request  at  once  so  rational  and  pious  would 
have  been  attended  to  sooner j  had  not  a  long  course 
of  painful  infirmity  and  disease  rendered  even  a 
a  small  undertaking  difficvtt  to  the  Writer. 

Some  additional  facts  and  anecdotes  furnished 
by  the  family  enable  the  Author  to  enlarge  the  for- 
mer brief  imrrative :  he  has  also  ifiserted  whatever 
he  could  recollect  of  Mr.  B.'s  habits  in  society ^ 
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turn  of  thinkings  manner  of  expression,  SfC.  This 
addition  will  not  only  more  distinctly  mark  his  chor 
racier  J  but  afford  a  gratification  to  his  friends. 

•  -  ■  • 

The  scantiness  of  his  other  materials  has  allowed 

the  Author  to  dwell  longer  on  that  part  of  his 

friend's  character*  which  is  decidedly  the  most  tm- 

portant ;  and  to  add  those  observations  at  the  conn 

elusion  on  tlie  nature  and  effect  of  true  religion^ 

which  receive  from  it  so  striking  an  exempUfica^ 

turn. 
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X  O  encourage  real  genius,  struggling  against 
early  disadvantages;  to  prove  the  solid  benefits 
of  a  steady  probity;  and,  above  all,  to  exemplify 
the  divine  maxip,  that  Wisdom  is  justified  of  all 
her  children^  the  following  short  Memoirs  of  the 
late  John  Bacon,  Esq.  are  presented  to  the 
public. 

This  celebrated  sculptor  was  descended  from 
an  ancient  family  in  Somersetshire :  his  grand<< 
father,  John  Bacon,  was  the  son  of  William  Bacon,, 
i^ho  possessed  a  considerable  estate  near  Win- 
canton,  in  that  county.  His  fath^,  Thomas  Bacon, 
'was  a  cloth-worker  in  Southwark,  where  Mr. 
jPacon  was  bom  November  24th,  ^740. 

Providence  seems  to  have  peculiarly  favoured 
his  infancy ;  for  when  he  was  about  five  years  of 
age,  he  fell  into  the  pit  of  a  soap-boiler,  and  would 
have  perished,  if  a  man,  who  then  entered  the 
yard,  had  not  discovered  the  top  of  his  head,  and 
immediately  drawn  him  out  About  the  same 
time  he  fell  before  a  cart,  the  wheel  of  which  w^it 
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over  his  right  hand,  and  must  have  crushed  it,  had 
it  not  fallen  between  two  projecting  stones. 

There  are,  perhaps,  but  few  persons  who  can- 
not recollect  some  impending  dangers  from  which 
they  have  been  snatched  by  a  particular  Provi- 
dence. Such  recollections  not  only  become  a 
duty  with  respect  to  our  great  deliverer,  but  ex- 
perience confirms  the  very  beneficial  tendency 
they  have  in  afiecting  the  heart,  and  pointing  CHit 
its  deep  and  various  obligations. 

When  very  young,  Mr.  B.  discovered  an  incli- 
nation for  drawing,  common  to  children ;  but  not 
pursuing  it,  he  never  made  any  great  proficiency 

in  that  art. 

He,  indeed,  at  that  time  was  obliged  to  seek  a 
support  in  the  humblest  station ;  but,  even  while 
a  child V  seeds  of  his  future  growth  and  eminence 
appeared.  ^^  I  have  often  heard  him  mention," 
says  his  son,  ^^  that,  when  a  boy,  under  the  age  of 
ten  years,  and  playing  at  marbles  or  other  games,  his 
thoughts  have  been  chiefly  employed  in  the  enquiry, 
'/  whence  arose  the  satisfaction  he  felt :''  and,  per- 
ceiving the  weakness  of  its  principle,  his  former 
pleasure,  h^s  been  turned  into  contempt  towards 
himself  and  his  companions,  as  the  eaisy  dupes  of 
&ncy-^At  this  age,*  he  concluded  that  happiness 
was  in  every  man's  power  who  could  learn  to  dis- 
cipiine  his  own  mind ;  and,  on  this  plan,  he  made 
a  sort  of  philosophical  attempt  to  command  his 
own  happiness. 
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It;  perhaps,  need  not  be  said  that  Bacon,  the 
old  ChristiaB,  /excelled  Bacon,  the  young  Phi- 
losopher, in  his  attempt  to  obtain  true  happiness; 
and  we  may  addx  tha.t  infant  Philosophers  will 
attain  to  the  sumnmm  iontfui  as  soon  as  aged  ones, 
who  are  not  taught  to  look  to  a  better  rescnirce 
than  themselyepL 

Inlhe  year  1755,  and  at  the  age  of  fourteen, 
Mr.  B.  was  bound  apprentice  to  Mr.  Crispe,  of 
Bow  Church  Yard;  where  he  was  employed, 
among  other  things,  in  pamting  on  porcelain. 
Mr.  Crispe  had  a  manufactory  of  china  at  Lam* 
beth,  to  which  Mr.  B.  occasionally  went,  and 
where  he  assisted^  His  then  occupation,  indeed, 
wad  but  a  feeMe  step  towards  his  future  acquire- 
m^ts,  as;he  was  chiefly  employed  in  forming 
9l|epherds,  shephierdesses,  and  such  small  orna- 
mental pieces ;  yet,  for  a  self-taught  artist  to  per- 
form eren  works  like  these  with  taste,  and,  in  less 
than  two  years,  form  (as  he  did)  all  the  models  for 
the  manufactoiy,  was  to  give  an  indication  of  no 
ordinary  powers.  But,  as  goodness  of  heart  ex- 
cels greatnesa  of  parts,  a  proof  of  his  filial  affec- 
tion ought  here  to  be  recorded :  at  tiiis  early  period 
he  principally  supported  his  parents  by  the  pro- 
duce of  his  labours,  even  to  the  abridgiiig  himself 
of  the  necessaries  of  life. 

Let  children  learn,  not  only  from  God's  word, 
but  also  from  facts  like  the  present,  how  a  du* 
tifttl  and  affectionate  regard  to  thdr  parents  is 
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tnarked  l}y  him  on  whom  all  events  dep^id:  It 
is  sowing  the  seeds  of  future  Uessings — It  is  laying 
a  good  ground  of  expectation  respecting  their 
own  children.  Honowr  thy  father  and  thy  mother, 
that  it  may  be  well  with  thee. 

Mr.  B.'s  capacity,  however,  Ifbr  greater  things 
in  his  art  than  he  had  yet  attempted,  discovered 
itself  on  the  following  occasion.  In  attending 
the  manufectory  at  Lambeth,  he  had  ah  oppor- 
tunity of  observing  the  models  of  different  sculp- 
tors, which  were  sent  to  a  pottery  on  the  same 
premises  to  be  burnt.  Small  circumstances  often 
give  rise  to  the'  most  important  events  in  our  lives. 
From  the  sight  of  these  models,  Mr.  B.  first  con- 
ceived a  strong  incUnation  for  his  future  profession. 
He  applied  himself  to  this  attainment  with  the 
most  unremitting  diligence :  and  his  progress  was 
as  rapid,  as  his  turn  for  it  was  sudden  and  unpie' 
meditated.  This  will  appear  from  the  books  pub- 
lished annually  by  the  ^^  Society  for  the  Encou- 
ragement of  Arts ;"  where  it  may  be  found,  that, 
between  the  years  1763  and  1766,  inclusive,  the 
first  premiums  in  those  classes,  for  which  he  con- 
tended, were  no  less  than  nine  times  adjudged 
to  him.  The  first  of  these  attempts  was  made  in 
the  year  1768,  in  a  small  figure  of  Peace,  after  the 
manner  of  the  antique. 

It  was  during  Mr.  B.'s  apprenticeship  that  he 
formed  a  design  of  making  Statues  in  Artificial 
Stone,  which  he  afterwards  perfected.    By  these 
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exertions,  he^  recovered  tlie  manufactory  at  Lam- 
beth, now  carried  on  by  Mrs.  Coade,  and  which^ 
before  Mr.  B.  undertook  the  management  of  it, 
had  fallen  into  very  low  circumstances. 

About  the  year  1763,  Mr.  B.  first  attempted 
working  in  marble ;  and,  having  never  seen  tibiat 
operation  performed,  he  was  led  to  invent  an  in- 
strument for  transferring  the  form  of  the  model  to 
the  marble,  (technically  called,  getting  out  the 
paints)  which  instrument  has  since  been  used  by 
many  other  Sculptors  in  England  and  France*. 
Its  advantage,  beyond  the  instruments  formerly 
employed,  consists  in  its  certainty  and  exactness- 
in  its  taking  a  correct  measurement  in  every  di- 
rection— in  its  occupying  so  small  a  compass  as 
not  to  encumber  the  workman — and,  in  its  being 
transferrable  either  to  the  model  or  to  the  marble, 
without  having  a  separate  instrument  for  each,  as 
before  was  the  custom. 

At  this  time,  Mr.  B.  lived  in  the  city,  where 
his  fitmily  connections  were;   but,  in  the  year 


^  Mr.  Joho  Bacoo  has  commimicated  to  me  ao  anecdote  worth  record* 
ing  Id  this  edition.  A  gentleman  who  had  been  in  France,  seeing  this 
ioatnunent  in  nse  at  Mr.  B.'s  exdaimed  with  sniprise,  **  So !  yon  have 
got  Mods.  Hodon's  instmment  for  taking  points!  I  see  yon  don't  object 
td  copying  the  French  in  some  particnJars."  Mr.  B.  replied  he  was 
certain  it  was  not  a  Fk'ench  inventioii.  The  gentleman  insisted  that  he 
had  seen  it  in  nse  in  France,  in  the  study  of  M.  Hadon,  the  Sculptor ; 
who  toM  him,  with  some  self-applause,  that  it  was  ki$  own  hwentkfiL  The 
gentleman  was  not  a  little  surprised,  when  Mr.  B.  assured  him  that  M. 
Hndon  had  first  seen  this  instrument  in  Mr.  B.*s  study,  and  was  so  much 
pleased  with  its  utility  and  aoTclty,  that  Mr.  B.  made  him  a  present  of 
eneoftfaemforhiiowansel  J;  P. 
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1768,  he  Yemoved  to  the  west  eiid  of- the  town: 
and  it  was  then  (being  abont  twenty^^ight  yean 
of  age)  in  attending  the  fioyal  Academy,  instil 
tuted  that  year,  that  he  received  his  first  insimlc^ 
tiohs  in  his  fntore  profession ;  having  never  before 
seen  the  art  of  Modelling  or  Sculpture  regularly 
performed. 

In  the  following  year,  the  gold  medal  for 
Sculpture,  the  first  ever  given  by  that  Society, 
was  decreed  to  Mr.  B.  He  became  an  Associate 
of  that  body,  in  the  year  1770.  His  reputation 
was  now  well  established  by  the  exhibition  of  his 
Statue  of  Mars:  it  recommended  him  to  the  notice 
of  the  present  Archbishop  of  York ;  who,  having 
designed  to  place  a  bust  of  his  present  Majesty  in 
the  Hall  of  Christ-Church  College,  Oxford,  pre- 
sented Mr.  B.  to  the  King,  who  vrss  pleased  to  sit 
to  him  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  J — ,  an  old  acquaintance  of  Mr.  B.  heard 
Mr.  West,  the  present  President  of  the  Royal 
Academy,  say,  when  he  saw  the  model  of  Mars 
(Mr.  B.'s  first  statue,)  "  If  this  is  his  first  essay, 
what  will  this  man  attain  to  when  he  arrives  at 
maturity?"  The  same  friend  also  remembers, 
that  when  Mr.  B.  was  modelling  the  bust  of  His 
Majesty,  the  King  asked  him  if  he  had  ever  been 
out  of  the  kingdom :  upon  being  answered  in  the 
negative,  his  Majesty  said,  ^'  I  am  glad  of  it — you 
will  be  the  greater  honour  to  it." 

Mr.  B.'s  execution  of  this  work,  added  to  the 
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fame  he  had  ahready  aaluifed^  pracuyed  him  tfacr 
Royal  Patronage;  and  he  received  an  ordnf  front 
His  Majesty  to  prepare  another  bust,  intended  as 
a  present  to  the  University  of  Gottingen^  Her 
Majesty  was  also  pleased  to  give  directions  for  a 
third ;  and  Mr.  B.  has  since  executed  a  fourth^ 
which  is  placed  in  the  meeting  room  of  the  Society 
of  Antiquaries.  He  was  soon  afterwards  em- 
ployed by  the  Dean  and  Fellows  of  Christ-Church, 
in  forming  several  busts  for  them;  particularly^ 
those  of  the  late  General  Guise,  the  Bishop  of 
Durham,  and  the  Primate  of  Ireland. 

In  1773,  he  presented  to  the  "  Society  for  the 
Encouragement  of  Arts,"  two  statues  in  plaister, 
which,  by  a  vote  of  that  Society,  were  directed  to 
be.  placed  in  their  great  room.  On  this  occasion 
Mr.  B.  addressed  a  letter  to  them  in  the  following 
terms : 

"  The  honour  you  have  done  me,  in  your  ac- 
ceptance of  my  statues  of  Mars  and  Venus,  affords 
me  an  opportunity  which  I  gladly  embrace,  of 
acknowledging  the  many  obligations  I  have  to  the 
Society.  It  was  your  approbation  which  stimu* 
lated,  and  your  encourairements  which  enabled 
me  t.  pars,;  those  stupes  which  a  dbad,aot.. 
geons  situation  had  otherwise  made  difficult,  if  not 
impossible.  Believe  me,  gentlemen,  I  never  think 
of  the  Society  without  gratitude,  and  without  the 
highest  idea  of  the  principles  on  which    it  is 
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formed :  and  which  justly  place  it  among  the  in^ 
stitutions  that  do  honom*  to  human  nature — raise 
the  glory  of  a  nation— and  promote  the  general 
good  of  mankind." — To  this  letter  the  Society 
sent  a  polite  answer,  accompanied  with  their  gold 
medal,  on  the  reverse  of  which  is  inscribed 
Eminent  Merit. 

His  first  Work  in  sculpture  is  in  Christ-Church 
College,  already  mentioned.  The  first  Figwra 
he  executed  in  marble,  are  at  the  Duke  of  Rich* 
mond's  at  Godwood.  His  first  Monument  is  that 
of  Mrs.  Withers,  in  St.  Mary's,  Worcester. 

In  the  year  1777,  he  was  employed  to  prepare 
a  model  of  a  monument  to  be  erected  in  Guy's 
Hospital,  Southwark,  to  the  memory  of  the 
Founder.  It  was  this  work,  that  chiefly  recom^ 
mended  him  to  the  execution  of  Lord  Chatham's 
Monument  in  Guildhall.  This  latter  gave  such 
general  satisfaction,  that  he  was  presented  with  a 
handsome  gratuity,  after  the  sum  agreed  for  was 
paid. 

The  next  year,  in  which  he  became  a  Royal 
Academican,  he  finished  the  monument  of  Mrs. 
Draper.  About  the  same  time  he  began  a  marble 
statue  of  Mars,  from  the  model  which  he  had  be- 
fore exhibited  :  the  commission  was  given  him  by 
Charles  Anderson  Pelham,  now  Lord  Yarborough ; 
but  it  was  not  completed  till  the  year  1786. 
Some  time  in  this  year  (1780)  he  executed  the 
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two  groups  for  the  top^  of  Somer$(et  House,  and 
also  the  Monument  of  Lord  Halifax,  placed  in 
the  north  transept  of  Westminster  Abbey« 

In  the  year  1781,  he  began  the  statue  of  Judg^ 
Blackstone,  for  All  Souls  College,  Oxford ;  and^ 
the  next  year,  that  of  Henry  the  Sixth,  for  the 
Anti-Chapel  at  Eton* 

There  was  something  sO  singular  in  the  manner 
in  which  he  received  the  order  for  this  statue,  that 
I  hope  to  be  excused  if  I  menticMi  the  detail.  A 
gentleman  called  upon  Mr.  B.  who  appeared  like 
a  distressed  clei^yman  applying  for  reUef.  The 
great  respect  which  he  had  for  persons  of  that  de^ 
scription,  and  the  satisfaction  he  felt  in  relieving 
them,  induced  him,  with  his  usual  complacency, 
to  ask  this  stranger  to  enter  and  be  seated. — He 
had  not  continued  long,  before  he  began  to  ask, 
"  Pray  Mr.  B.  have  you  been  at  Rome?" — Mr.  B. 
answered  in  the  negative.  '^  I  suppose  you  have 
been  at  Wilton,  to  see  the  antiques  there?"— No. — 
After  two  or  three  more  such  questions  and 
answers,  he  said,  with  his  patience  almost  ex- 
baustad,  ^^  Have  you  ever  been  at  Westminster 
Abbey  ?"  On  Mr.  B.'s  replying  yes,  the  stranger 
said,  **  I  may,  however,  as  well  walk  to  your 
rooms,  and  look  at  your  works."  He  examined 
them  attentively,  saying,  as  he  passed,  "  Well- 
very  well— excellent— and  all  this  produced  with- 
out going  abroad  I — But  I  can  tell  you  one  thing, 
imd  that  is,  you  have  no  need  to  go."     He  then 
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gave  an  ofdef  for  a  biist^  of  Henry  the  Sbctbfo^ 
.Eton  College,  and  paid  domi  half  the  price. 

After  this  was  executed,  he  wrote  a  polite 
letter  of  approbation,  saying  he  had  bnt  one  fiuilt 
to  find  with  the  performance,  which  was,  that  it 
was  not  carried  down  to  the  feet,  (or  a  whole 
length).  Soon  after  he  called  again  on  Mr.  B.  and 
informed  him,  that  he  had  left"  a  sum  of  money  in 
his  will,  for  a  statue  of  the  above-mentioned  King, 
to  be  placed  in  the  Chapel  of  Eton  College: 
**  But,"  said  he,  **  upon  second  thoughts,  it  seems 
I  had  better  have  it  done  while  I  Uve ;  and  yoo 
should  set  about  it  immediately,  but  that  I  know 
your  custom  is  to  have  half  the  sum  paid  down  at 
giving  the  order :  now  this  is  not  quite  convenient 
to  me  at  present ;  but  I  think  I  could  let  you  have 
1001."—"  Pray,  sir,"  said  Mr.  B.  "  don't  let  that 
be  a  consideration — you  have  always  showii  your- 
self a  man  of  honour — I  shall  leave  every  thing  to 
your  convenience,  and  make  the  design  directly." — 
"  I  think,"  said  the  gentleman,  after  a  pause,  *'  I 
can  let  you  have  2001. :"  after  thus  demurring,  he 
paid  down  the  whole  customary  deposit  before  he 
left  the  house. 

In  the  year  1783,  the  inhabitants  of  Jersey, 
having  determined  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of 
the  gallant  Major  Pierson,  who  fell  in  the  defence 
of  that  island  against  the  French,  the  execution  of 
the  monument  was  coiunutted  to  Mr.  B. 

It  may  here  be  remarked,  that,  in  the  different 
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competitioiis  with  mal  artists,  Mr.  B.  bas  be^n 
almost  always  successful;  there  being  but  ime 
exception  out  of  sixteen  instances. 

Of  the  works  which  Mr*  B.  exhibited  at  tb^ 
Royal  Academy,  the  following  may  be  enumo- 
rated:  statues  of  Mars  and  Venus:— ^a  colossal 
bust  of  Jupiter : — a  colossal  statue  of  the  Thames : 
— several  small  figures  in  marble ;  and  a  moiuh 
ment,  since  placed  in  the  Cathedral  of  Bristol,  to 
the  Memory  of  Mrs.  Draper,  celebrated  by  Sterne 
imder  the  name  of  Eliza. 

When  Mr.  B.  exhibited  his  statue  of  the  Thames 
just  mentioned,  it  was  noticed  by  a  certain  great 
Personage,  who,  after  having  expressed  her  ad- 
miration of  it  as  a  work  of  art,  enquired,  why  he 
could  not  ^^  avoid  making  it  so  frightful  a  figure." 
He  replied,  ^^  Art  cannot  always  effect  that  which 
is  still  vnthin  the  reach  of  Nature — the  union  of 
beauty  and  majesty." 

But  the  most  important  work  hitherto  presented 
to  the  public  by  Mr.  B.  is  the  monument  of  the 
Earl  of  Chatham,  erected  in  Westminster  Abbey. 
This  was  begun  in  the  year  1778,  and  finished  in 
1783.  It  may  perhaps  be  produced  as  an  instance, 
not  only  that  true  genius  is  the  growth  of  the 
British  Isle ;  but  that  it  may  be  fiiUy  ripened  in 
it,  unassisted  by  foreign  aid. 

When  young,  Mr.  B.'s  abilities  as  an  artist  were 
not  called  in  question,  except  vnth  respect  to  the 
Antique ;  of  which  some  affirmed  that  he  under- 
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stood  nothing.  On  this  occasion,  he  modelled 
his  lai^  head  of  Jupiter  Tonans,  which  was  in«- 
spected  by  several  eminent  connoisseurs,  and  mis- 
taken for  a  fine  antique :  they  even  enquired  fi!om 
what  temple  abroad  it  had  been  brought. 

Of  his  different  works,  it  is  not  the  design  of 
these  memoirs  to  present  a  regular  list,  and  much 
less  to  enter  into  a  critical  investigation  of  thdr 
respective  merits*.    They  are  before  the  public, 

*  t  shall  here  insert  sone  observations  of  this  kind  firom  IMDtinq^ 
^  Anecdotes  of  the  Arts  in  England** 

<'  The  works  of  Bacon,  Banks,  Nollekins,  Wilton,  and  Flazman,  wSI 
rescue  the  present  age  from  being  totally  indebted  to  foreignen  for  per- 
fection in  statoary.  His  present  Majesty  at  Christchnrch,  a  boat,  by  Che 
Jlrst  nlentioned,  has  the  strength  of  Bernini." 

**  In  the  Hall  at  All  Souls  is  a  statue  of  Judge  Blackstone,  iittuif  aid 
habited  in  his  magistratical  character,  which  is  indeed  full  of  spirit  and 
dignity.  It  commands  attention,  and  expresses  importance.  Bnt  the 
^estion  respecting  the  costume  will  occur  to  most  spectators;  aod 
Bacon  imposed  a  hard  task  upon  himself  when  he  undertook  such  a  pio- 
jfusion  of  wig  and  ermine.  Perhaps,  so  rigid  an  adherence  to  ▼eririmflfri 
tnde  may  be  in  most  instances  relaxed,  with  happier  effect,  if  not  totall|y 
dispensed  with.  Nothing,  however,  between  an  exact  representation  of 
the  dress  of  the  times  and  the  true  antique  should  be  admitted  in  statnary. 
Kent's  fancy  dress  for  Shakspeare  in  Westminster  Abbey,  and  of  the 
Duke  of  Somerset  at  Cambridge,  habited  as  if  he  had  lived  in  the  reign 
of  Charles  the  First,  are  incorrect.  In  St  PauTk  Cathedral  the  statnes  of 
Johnson  and  Howard,  both  by  Bacon,  are  in  opposite  styles.  The  Fhilo* 
sopher  is  in  the  habit  of  an  Athenian,  gigantic,  rather  than  colossal; 
whilst  the  head  of  the  Philantlirophist  is  dressed  like  that  of  a  geatleman 
of  our  own  times But  the  full  dress  of  an  English  Judge  has  insuper- 
able disadvantages;  and  few  artists  would  have  succeeded  so  well  as 
Baeon.* 

"  At  Christchnrch  are  busts  of  General  Guise,  Archbishop  Robinson, 
Bishop  Barrington,  &c.  and  at  Pembroke  College  one  of  Dr.  Johnson, 
all  by  Bacon,  and  ekiborately  finished.  For  a  very  memorable  improve- 
ment in  sepulchral  statoary  we  are  indebted  to  him.  The  idea  of  repre- 
senting the  virtues  of  the  deceased  by  symbolical  figures,  if  not  original, 
is  well  applied." 

*'  Bacon  has  adopted  this  mode  very  happily,  though  not  without  repe« 
tition  of  his  first  thoughts;  and  has  attained  to  nearly  an  eqoal  degree  of 
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ivho  hitherto  have  marked  them  with  a  distm- 
guished  approbation:  and  they  will  be  accom^ 
panied  through  futore  ages  with  the  applause  of  a 
Poet* ;  the  productions  of  whose  genius  will  pro* 
bably  be  admired,  till  that  period  at  which  it  will 
be  said  JHme  shall  be  no  longer. 

I  was,  however,  surprised  at  being  assured  by 
Mr.  John  Bacon,  jun.  that  his  father  never  used 
to  set  his  draperies,  as  it  is  termed  ;  at  least  since 
the  son  could  remember :  but  that  they  were  the 


pci^tion  ID  several  of  bU  emblematical  figures,  whicb  are  seen  in  West- 
minster Abbey,  the  Abbey  church  at  Bath,  and  Bristol  Cathedral,  where 
bis  monument  to  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Draper  (Sterne's  Eliza)  is  exquisitely 
simple.'* 

«  One  of  Bacon's  last  works  was  a  monument  for  Mr.  Wliitbread, 
whicK  is  a  beautiful  composition.  His  figure  of  Benevolence  is  again  in- 
trodoced  with  a  variation  only  in  the  attitude.    It  is  well  worthy  the 

antique. But  another  marble,  scarcely  finished  at  the  time  of  his  death, 

frin  aecnre  him  a  lasting  fame  for  originality  and  classical  taste.  It  is  the 
Ccmotaph  lately  erected  at  Westminster  Abbey  to  the  poet  Mason.  A 
Muse  holding  bis  profile  on  a  medallion,  reclines  on  an  antique  altar,  on 
which  are  sculptured,  in  relief,  a  lyre»  the  tragic  masque,  and  laurel 
wreath;  all  of  the  most  correct  form,  as  seen  on  ancient  sarcophagi  of  the 
pore  ages— " 

**  Bacon's  monument  to  the  poet  Gray  is  due  to  the  classical  desigA  of 
hit  friend  Mason.  That  to  Lord  Chatham  certainly  displays  a  very  grand 
grcwp.  Hie  Britannia  is  the  Urbs  Roma,  and  the  Thames  is  the  Tiber  of 
the  Capitol,  copied  with  the  appropriate  variation  of  the  attributea. 
The  momunent  to  Lord  R.  Manners  exhibits  the  antique  Neptune." 

^  With  the  English  school  of  sculpture,  founded  by  Bacon*  Banks, 
NoUekins,  and  Wilton,  no  nation,  excepting  Italy,  will  offer  a  saccenfal 
cempetition.* 


Bacon  there 


Gives  more  than  female  beauty  to  a  stone, 
And  Chatham's  eloquence  to  marble  1^ 
Nor  does  the  chisel  occupy  alone 
The  powYs  of  Sculptoce,  but  the  style  as  much. 

COWPBR 
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prodaction  of  his  oi¥n  feelings ;  and  of  tte  obs^* 
vations  which  he  had  made,  with  scarcdiy  iany  te* 
nstance  from  artificial  arrangements  and  dififioti- 
tions  of  them  upon  a  figure. 

Besides  the  worisis  already  mentioned,  those 
which  stand  among  the  principal  are.  The  Bronie 
Group,  in  the  square  of  Somerset-House — Lady 
Miller's,  at  Bath — Lord  Rodney's,  at  Jamaica — 
Lord  Heathfield's,  at  Buckland,  near  I^ymouth— * 
Earl  and  Countess  of  Effingham's,  at  Jamaicar-^ 
Sir  George  Pocock's  and  Bishop  Thomas's,  in 
Westminster  Abbey — Mr.  Howard's  and  Dr. 
Johnson's,  in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral — and  the  Pedi* 
ment  of  the  East-India-House. 

Mr.  B.  had  under  his  hand,  at  the  time  of  his 
death,  the  following  monuments:  that  of  Mr. 
Whitbread ; — Sir  William  Jones : — the  Poet  Ma- 
son; and  the  Rev.  Joseph  Milner; — with  some 
others  of  less  importance.* 

This  distinguished  artist,  and  excellent  man, 
was  {suddenly  attacked  with  an  inflammation  in 
his  bowels,  on  the  evening  of  Sunday,  August  4th9 
1799,  which  occasioned  his  death  in  little  more 

*  Itt  tlM  fortner  editioD,  othter  works  were  here  ennawrtted;  at  the  mo- 
mmieBt  ef  Oenend  Dante,  for  St  FiiiFi ;  CapteiiM  Eburrey  nd  Hatt,  Ar 
Wettmintter  Abbey :  a  Oroop  for  India,  containing  a  coloasal  itatne  of 
Marquis  Comwallis ;  and  an  eqnestrian  Bronze  of  WiOiam  the  Third,  lor  SU 
Jamei*!  Sqnare.  Bot  I  learn  from  Kr.  John  Bacon,  that  these  works  were 
not  even  begun  at  the  time  of  his  fiither*s  death,  thongh  the  commissions 
were  received.  In  mentioning  them,  tliereibre,  to  Mr.  Cecil  as  works 
^  under  band,"  he  was  too  scropidoosly  delicate;  and  I  think  it  an  act  of 
common  justice  to  restore  to  Hr.  John  Bacon  the  cre^  of  these  works, 
gioce  toi^  it  exclusively  belongs.  J.  P. 
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than  two  days.  During  this  short  iUness,  he  ex- 
pressed a  firm  reliance  on  that  Sure  Foundation 
on  which  he  had  long  and  constantly  built.  He 
departed  on  Wednesday  morning,  August  the  Tth^ 
in  the  59th  year  of  his  age :  leaving  two  sons  and 
three  daughters  by  his  first  wife,  and  three  sons 
by  his  last,  the  surviving  widow. 

Thus  departed  a  man,  who,  though  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  artists  of  his  day,  had  a  mind 
capable  of  esteeming  this  rank  but  a  small  attain* 
ment.  He  grasped  at  the  higher  honours  and  un* 
feding  rewards  which  he  now  eqjoys.  Amidst 
the  infirmities  and  temptations  to  which  our  com- 
mon nature  is  subject,  and  under  which  an  en- 
lighted  eye  and  a  sincere  heart  led  him  often  bit- 
terly to  complain,  he  was  decided  in  the  grand 
point,  and  determinately  pursued  it.  He  desired 
to  bear  his  testimony  to  it  after  his  death ;  and 
therefore  ordered,  by  his  will,  a  plain  tablet  with 
the  foUovring  inscription  (after  the  nam^  and  date) 
to  be  placed  near  his  grave. 


WHAT  I  WAS  AS  AN  ARTIST 
SEEMED  TO  ME  OP  SOME  IMPORTANCE 

WHILE  I  LIVED: 

BUT 

WHAT  I  REALLY  WAS  AS  A  BELIEVER 

IN  CHRIST  JESUS, 
IS  THE  ONLY  THING  OF  IMPORTANCE 

to  ME  NOW. 
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Mr.  B4  was  about  five  feet  eight  inches  id 
stature,  of  a  fair  complexion,  and  iqt^resting 
countenance,  expressive  of  his  natural  vivacity, 
tenderness,  and  address. 

Though  in  passing  through  this  short  narrative, 
I  could  not  avoid  giving  some  general  intimations 
of  the  character  and  sentiments  of  Mr.  B.  I  shall 
begin  a  more  particular  account  of  them  here,  by 
remarking,  that,  in  communicating  his  ideas,  Mr. 
B.  -was  sometimes  forcible  and  happy ;  especially 
if  the  occasion  and  the  assembly  demanded  care 
and  preparation.  I  am  informed,  from  the  best 
authority,  that  the  observations  which  he  used  to 
make  at  the  Royal  Academy,  were  received  with 
the  greatest  attention  and  deference. 

In  famiUar  discourse,  especially  when  he  in- 
dulged the  metaphysical  turn  of  his  mind,  he  was 
frequently  circuitous  and  obscure:  what  was  sac* 
cessful,  burst  like  lightning  from  a  cloud ;  but  im- 
like  that  meteor,  it  remained  to  enlighten  and  to 
warm.  He  had  a  habit  of  illustrating  his  concep- 
tions by  emblems  and  analogies:  the  fertility  of 
his  mind  for  these  was  peculiar.  In  attempting  to 
convey  a  full  view  of  any  topic,  he  would  some- 
times amplify  and  wiredraw  to  tediousness ;  but 
the  hearer  was  often  well  paid,  at  length,  for  his 
attention,  by  some  forcible  allusion  or  compari- 
son, without  which  he  seldom  spoke  long  together. 
The  reader  will  perceive  this  in  the  passages. 
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which^  as  a  specimen  of  his  usual  style  and  manner 
of  speaking,  I  have  put  down  in  these  memoirs^ 
So  quick,  indeed,  and  lively  were  his  feelbgs  and 
sympathies,  that  they  were  frequently  accompa^* 
nied  with  his  tears. 

His  talent  for  illustration,  together  with  his 
affectionate  dispoi^ition,  made  him  particularly  the 
friend  and  favourite  of  children.  He  had  an  equal 
abUity  for  instructing  and  for  entertaining  them.-r 
Taking  some  story  from  the  Bible  with  which  the 
child  was  acquainted,  and  putting  it  into  a  trans- 
posed form,  he  used  to  express  it  in  so  simple, 
novel,  and  lively  a  manner,  that  the  child  sup-i 
posed  he  was  hearing  a  story  entirely  new,  till  he 
afterwards  discovered  with  surprise  that  the  hero, 
of  the  story  was  Joseph,  David,  &c. 

He  was  naturally  irritable;  but  not  at  all  vin- 
dictive :  warm  in  his  attachments ;  but  more  disr 
posed  to  lament  his  wrongs,  than  to  resent  them, 
I  do  not  recollect  any  one,  in  whom  I  have  ob^ 
served  so  much  natural  irritabiUty  tempered  with 
such  meekness  and  forbearance.  I  remember  to 
have  seen  his  temper  greatly  tried  in  two  instances. 
The  first  of  these  was  a  most  unprovoked  insult: 
the  exemplary  patience  with  which  it  was  received 
was  remarked  with  admiration  by  several  persons 
present  The  latter  instance  produced  only  a^si* 
leskt  griefj  being  a  wound  in  the  house  of  a  friend. 

There  is  another  instance  told  in  the  family, 
which,  however  ridiculous,  may  serve  to  mark  and 
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and  contrast  two  characters.  While  Mr.  B.  was 
walking  one  day  in  Wesininster  Abbey,  be  ob« 
served  a  person  standing  before  his  principal  work, 
who  seemed  to  pride  himself  on  his  taste  and 
skill  in  the  arts,  and  who  was  exuberant  in 
his  remarks. — ^This  monument  of  Chatham,*'  said 
he  to  Mr.  B.  (whom  it  is  evident  he  mistook  for 
an  ignorant  stranger),  **  is  admirable  upon  the 
whole,  but  it  has  great  defects." — **  I  should  be 
greatly  obliged,"  said  Mr.  B.  ^*  if  you  would  be 
so  kind  as  to  point  them  out  to  me." — *^Why 
here,"  said  the  critic,  *^  and  there — do  you  not 
see? — bad — very  bad!"  at  the  same  time  employ^ 
ing  his  stick  upon  the  lower  figures  with  a  violence 
that  was  Ukely  to  injure  the  work. — **  But,"  said 
Mr.  B.  ''  I  should  be  glad  to  be  acquainted  why  the 
parts  you  touched  are  bad."  He  found,  however, 
nothing  determinate  in  the  reply ;  but  the  same 
vague  assertions  repeated,  and  accompanied  with 
the  same  violence.  ^^  I  told  Bacon,"  said  he, 
repeatedly,  of  this,  while  the  monument  was  form- 
ing.— I  pointed  out  other  defects,  but  I  could  not 
convince  him." — "  What,  then,  you  are  personally 
acquainted  with  Bacon  ? "  said  Mr.  B.  *'  O  yes,** 
l^eplied  the  stranger,  ^*  I  have  been  intimate  with 
him  for  many  years." — "  It  is  well  for  you  then," 
said  Mr.  B.  takii^  leave  of  him,  *^  that  your  friend 
Bacon  is  not  now  at  your  elbow,  for  he  would  not 
have  been  well  pleased  at  seeing  his  work  so 
roughly  handled." 
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It  is  the  reward  of  sound  character,  that  how« 
ever  it  may  be  obscured  by  calumny  or  accident^ 
time  will  bring  forth  its  reality,  and  oblige  even 
enemies  to  acknowledge  it.  This  was  verified  in 
the  probity  of  Mr.  B.  Those,  who  a  long  time  felt 
it  their  interest  to  sink  his  rising  reputation,  have 
aifterwards  been  glad  to  appeal  to  his  tried  inte- 
grity. 

The  following  anecdote  I  received  from  Mr, 
B.'s  family,  authenticated  by  part  of  a  corres* 
pondence  now  before  me. 

Not  long  after  the  erection  of  the  monum^it 
of  the  Earl  of  Chatham,  a  rival  sculptor  (whose 
name  I  desire  to  omit)  requested  Mr.  B.  vrith 
other  sculptors,  to  value  some  work  which  that 
artist  had  executed,  as  the  price  demanded  had 
been  objected  to  by  his  employer.  Mr.  B.  gave 
an  estimate  of  the  value,  which  much  disap«> 
pointed  the  expectations  of  liie  sculptor.  He 
took  such  offence  at  this,  as  led  him  to  bring  the 
subject  into  the  news-papers ;  accusing  Mr.  B.  of 
the  highest  injustice,  and  that  virith  the  most  op* 
probrious  epithets.  Nor  did  this  artist  stop  at 
representing  Mr.  B.  as  a  very  bad  man,  but  endea* 
voured  also  to  depreciate  several  of  his  public 
works.  Yet,  strange  to  tell,  this  very  man,  on  ft 
future  similar  occasion,  applied  again  to  Mr.  B. 
begging  his  pardon  for  all  that  had  passed,  and 
confessing  that  he  considered  Mr.  B.  ai9  a  person 
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upon  whose  justice,  integrity,  and  candour,  he 
could  rely  with  the  most  implicit  confidence. 

Persons  who  were  utterly  arerse  firom  Mr.  B.'s 
views  as  a  Christian,  yet  placed  unlimited  confi- 
dence in  him  as  an  honest  man.  Mr.  Ryley  was 
an  ingenious  draftsman,  who  used  to  work  princi- 
pally for  engravers ;  as  may  be  seen  by  his  name 
at  the  bottom  of  many  modem  plates.  He  also 
executed  finished  drawings  of  monuments  for  Mr. 
B. ;  but,  though  a  professed  Deist,  and  of  course 
one  who  held  in  contempt  the  religious  views  of 
Mr.  B.,  yet,  on  hearing  him  accidentally  say  that 
he  was  pressed  for  a  sum  of  money,  Mr.  R.  stept 
out,  and,  presently  returning,  brought  a  bag  con- 
taining about  200  guineas,  which  he  would  fain 
have  left  for  Mr.  B.'s  use.  Mr.  B.  blamed  him  for 
keeping  so  much  cash  in  his  house,  and,  having 
often  observed  him  to  appear  anxious  and  melan- 
choly, spoke  to  him  about  arranging  his  affairs ; 
particularly,  knowing  he  had  property,  Mr.  B, 
urged  him  to  make  his  will.  Mr.  R.  replied,  he 
did  not  know  how. — Mr.  B.  proposed  making  one 
for  him,  which  he  accepted.  On  this,  Mr.  R, 
after  naming  a  few  legacies  to  relations,  appointed 
Mr.  B.  his  executor  and  residuary  legatee.  Mr. 
B.  however,  positively  refused  this,  insisting  upon 
it,  that  his  property  should  go  entirely  to  his  rela- 
tions :  but,  at  any  rate,  that  notliing  should  come 
to  himself.    The  event  of  Mr.  R.'s  death  proved 
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that  the  property,  thus  hcmourably  refused,  was 
considerable.   .  • 

I  had  many,  opportumties  of  ohserving  Mr.  B/s 
integrity  and  genevosity  in  giving  the  merits  of  rival 
sculptors  their,  just  demandis.  He  was  sanguine 
in  praising  any  >  thing  .feUcitous  that  came  from 
their  hands,  and  seemed  to  take  peculiar  pleasure 
in  ejqpressing  it  On  the  contrary,  I  do  not  recol- 
lect a  single  instance  of  his  being  severe  on  the  de- 
fects that  might  have  afforded  ample  scope  for  his 
criticism  or  wit. 

I  remember,  in  walking  with  him  round  West- 
minster  Abbey,  that  he  seefmed  delighted  in  point- 
ing out  to  me  such  excellencies  in  the  works  of 
different  artists  as  are  not  commonly  noticed. 
Among  such  as  are,  he  warmly  joined  the  public 
opinion  in  admiring  the  exquisite  expression  of 
Mrs.  Nightingale  s  sinking  in  death ;  and  the 
pathos  and  dignity  of  the  figure  of  Eloquence,  in 
the  Duke  of  Argyle's  monument.  The  latter,  by 
its  attitude,  seemed  to  bid  ftiture  artists  stand  at 
a  distance;  and  he  seemed  to  think  this  would 
be  Obeyed.  I  ventured  to  think  that  his  figure  of 
Lord  Chatham  was  a  copy  of  i^.  He  said  he  was 
quite  unconscious  of  it  when  he  modelled  that 
jstatue;  but  would  not  affirm  that  a  figure,  which 
-he  had  so  long  admired,  might  not  have  given  rise 
to  his  idea. 

He  often  remarked  on  the  affectation  of  many 
with  respect  to  the  antique^  who  are  without 
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taste  for  selecting  what  ia  really. excellent  in  it: 
«<  Gall  it,"  said  he,  ''but  an  antique,  and  peo|^e 
b^in  immediately  to  find  MnpM>  beauty.  Look 
at  that  figure  in  the  corqier  of  my  slaiis--*eah 
you  see  any  thing  in.  iii — Yet  muiyrwlra  oome 
here,  and,  at  first,  take  no  notice  of  it,  as  sooa 
MB  they  hear  it  is  a  cast  firom  the  antique,  begin 
to  admire  1 — Had  I  made  it  a  few.  years  ago,  it 
would  not  have  produced  me  a  shilling." 

He  frequently  discovered  a  very  modest  ^ipinion 
of  his  own  abilities.  I  have  heard  him  repeatedly 
say, ''  I  cannot  grasp,  much  less  arrange^  at  one 
time,  several  ideas.— If  I  have  any  thing  distiur 
guishing,  it  is  a  knack  at  expressing  an  idea,  sin- 
gle and  detached.  I  stick  to  my  mistress  Nature, 
and  she  often  lends  me  her  hand."' — ^^'  He  knew,'* 
observes  his  son,  ^^  where  his  forte  lay.  I  have 
beard  him  often  compare  himself  to  the  cat  in  the 
fuble,  that  had  but  one  sure  trick  by  which  to 
save  herself.  He  used  continually  to  inculcate 
the  importance  of  a  man's  attending  ta  that  one 
point,  in  which  he  discovered  his  chief  talent  to 
lie ;  and  produced  himself  as  an  instance  of  the 
success  attending -this  principle." 

His  favourite  topic  was,  the  Character  of  Man ; 
and  he  often  discoursed  upon  that  utter  depend- 
ahce,  yet  intolerable  pride,  which  is  so  observable 
in  human  nature.  '^  We  are  all  beggars  at  best,** 
said  he,  ^^  but  are  ready  to  foi^et  it ;  and  that  is 
one  source  of  our  pride.    Two  beggars  stand  at 
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a  door :  the  one  receives  a  pettier,  ihe  ofher  a 
guinea:  it  is  well  if  Hie  hitter  does  not  bi^n  to 
imagine  some  reason  for  the  distiitctibn :  it  ib  imM 
if  he  does  not  swell  upoft  it»  and  torn  in  contempt 
upon  hicr  fellow.  Yet  this  is  bat  a  picture  of  a 
maii^ti  admiration  of  his  gifts."  This  view  of  the 
ttatter  led  him  to  be  ever  suspicious  <lf  hhnsetf, 
and  glad  of  any  hint  from  his  friends! 

The  reader  has,  perhaps,  observedin  some  Emi- 
nent character,  that  his  credit  and  usefulness  have 
been  greatly  lessened  by  a  peculiar  habit  or  fidhie 
fientiment,  which  either  length  of  time,  or  the  flat^ 
tery  of  fond  admirers,  or  a  temper  indisposed  t6 
receive  animadversion,  has  at  last  rendered  almost 
inveterate.  The  real  friends  of  such  a  character 
have  therefore  despaired  of  bringing  him  the  com- 
tnon  report:  or,  if  such  a  friendly  resolution  to 
serve  him  had  been  determined  upon,  they  have 
been  at  a  loss  (like  the  mice  of  iBsop  proposing  a 
bell  for  the  cat's  neck)  who  should  venture  to 
make  the  desperate  experiment-^Nothing  of  this 
sort  of  diflSculty,  I  can  ftiUy  aver,  ever  discoo- 
raged  remark  on  the  character  before  us:  he 
seemed  to  feel  the  reproof  of  a  fiiend  as  a  tok^n 
4>f  peculiar  friendship.  Mr.  J—,  an  old  and  very 
intimate  acquaintance  of  Mr.  B.  says,  that  his 
^  deceased  friend  was  remarkably  grateftil,  when 
told  of  his  faults  or  deficiencies" — that,  **  he  laid 
!a  particular  injunction"  upon  Mr.  J —  ^'  to  mark 
Ids  conduct  and  behaviour  in  business  or  com* 
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pany" — that,  Mr.  J—  *^  sometimes  complied  with 
this  request  in  as  severe  a  maimer  as  possible'' — 
that,  he  ^'  always  met  with  expressions  of  grati- 
tude for  his  strictures ;  and  could  perceive  that 
Mr.  B.  seldom  received  his  observations  in  vain*" 

He  was,  indeed,  so  exquisitely  sensible  in  point 
of  self-suspicion,  that  it  not  only  occurred  on  sub- 
jects  were  he  naturally  bowed  to  the  superior 
knowledge  and  judgment  of  a  friend,  but  on  those 
where  he  had  himself  a  decided  superiority »  Once 
walking  through  his  pieces,  as  I  passed  a  statue 
nearly  finished,  I  hastily  said,  ^^  Mr.  B.  that  1^  is 
too  short."  He  replied,  ^^  Stop,  stop: — look  again: 
for  it  never  occurred  to  me." —  "  Phoh !"  said  I, "  I 
know  nothing  of  the  matter :  no  doubt  but  yon 
are  quite  right." — "  I  don't  know^that,"  answered 
he :  ^^  I  have  taken  no  other  rule  of  proportion 
than  the  measure  of  my  eye,  and  the  remark  of  a 
Jresh  eye  is  always  matter  of  serious  consideration 
with  me." — I  could  give  other  instances  of  a 
weightier  kind,  which  I  avoid  on  account  of  being 
myself  so  personally  concerned  in  them;  and  wish 
here  to  confess  the  pain  I  feel  in  being  oblig^  to 
speak  so  frequently  in  the  first  person. 

Mr.  B.'s  habits  were  frugal,  but  not  penurious^ 
This  statement  I  feel  warranted  to  assert,  though 
I  am  sensible  it  has  been,  and  probably  will  be, 
denied.  Being  favoured  by  the  public  with  th^ 
execution  of  most  of  the  principal  pieces  which 
have  been  done  of  late,  he  could  not  but  acquire 
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considerable  property :  but  the  prudence,  which^ 
as  the  father  of  a  lai^e  family,  and  in  a  precarious 
profession,  he  deemed  it  necessary  to  observe — 
the  plain  and  careless  style  of  every  thing  about 
his  house — the  envy  of  some  interested  cotempo* 
raries — and,  above  all,  the  motives  of  his  conduct 
being  greatly  misunderstood,  gave  occasion  to  the 
objections  which  have  'been  brought  against  his 
liberality. 

Far  be  it  from  the  writer  to  attempt  the  exte^ 
nuation  of  a  vice  so  odious  as  covetousness. 
If  it  really  existed  in  his  friend,  or  should  it  be 
found  in  his  own  bosom,  he  trusts  he  should 
appear  among  the  first  to  expose  and  condemn 
it.  But,  after  the  strictest  investigation,  he  is 
convinced  that  Mr.  B.'s  memory  has  suffered  in* 
justice  in  this  respect ;  and  therefore  he  feels  it  a 
duty  to  regard  the  old  admonition, 


I  «< 


AbseDttm  qui  rodit  amicnm, 


Qui  turn  dtfendUf  alto  aUpanti-* 
Hie  Diger  est 

That  there  was  sometimes  the  appearance  of 
parsimony  cannot  be  denied;  and,  also,  that  he 
has  been  known  to  lament  a  disposition  towards 
k  while  he  dilated,  as  he  frequently  did,  on  the 
odiousness  of  the  vice.  '^  He  has,"  says  Mr.  B. 
jun.  '*  been  thought  hard  and  irritable  when 
little  mistakes  have  been  made :  but,  if  he  was 
^t  any  time  little^  it  was  in  littk  things ;  for,  in 
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gteater  aAiit^  he  alurnys  maoifefsted  a  ikoUe 
character  of  mind.  In  (he  year  1793,  when 
pubUc  suspicioo  brought  ruin  upon  many  of  tlie 
Country  Biankst  and  shook,  to  their  foundatioilt 
several  substantial  ones  in  town,  Mr.  B.  yentorad 
the  greatest  part  of  his  pi^operty  in  the  suf^KMPt  of 
one  of  them;  refusing  to  take  such  a  kind  of  se« 
curity  as  he  knew  would  put  his  fnend  to  an  ei^ 
traordinary  expence.  He  would  give  accnswlei^ 
able  sum  of  money  to  some  pious  or  charitajble 
design,  on  that  very  day  in  which  he  would  bam 
his  fingers  by  sparing  paper  in  lighting  a  candle" 
It  is  also  well  known  to  some  of  his  fitends,.  tiiat 
be  positively  refused  to  execute  monuments,  when* 
ever  he  judged  that  the  design  or  the  indcription 
would  have  an  unchristian  tendency. 

As  I  write  from  conviction,  and  think  it  my 
duty  to  endeavour  to  remove  what  may  have 
been  injuriously  imputed ;  so,  on  the  other  hand, 
I  am  ready  to  concede,  that '  Mr.  B.  did  not 
possess  that  splendour  of  bounty  proportioned 
to  his  means,  by  which  some  religious  characters 
have  distinguished  themselves,  and  put  a  dignity 
upon  their  profession.  But  a  man  may  have  ge« 
neral  benevolence,  and  even  largeness  of  heart, 
who  is  still  not  a  Thornton.  . 

Add  to  this,  Mr.  B.'s  original  circumstances 
had  begotten  close  habits :  they  had  become  evetfr 
natural  to  him ;  and  he  had,  from  sentiment  and 
upon  principle,  a  disapprobation  of  the  expensive 
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habits  of  the  present  day.  His  manner  of  liTmg 
was  that  of  the  last  age ;  and  he  thought  such  an 
example  best  for  a  large  fiunily,  among  whom  his 
property  was  to  be  divided^  I,  however,  mention 
on  the  best  authority,  that,  as  he  observed  his  own 
hifirmkies  and  those  of  the  tender  part  of  his 
family  to  increase,  he  had  determined  soon  to  en* 
large  his  expences  for  ease  and  retii^ment,  as  far, 
perhaps,  as  christian  prudence,  and  its  charitable 
requirements,  would  admit. 

I  just  said  '^  he  had  determined ;"  and  so,  pro* 
bably,  have  many  who  will  read  these  Memoirs, 
and  who,  like  him,  have  proceeded  to  opulence 
by  industry :  but  let  them,  before  it  is  too  late» 
lemm  at  least  from  fkcia  which  press  upon  them 
daily,  that  the  present  moment  only  belongs  to 
m^n.-'^NaWj  if  ever,  he  can  rationally  propose  to 
be  wise;  for 

**  Where  is  to-morrow  ?   In  anotber  world." 

While,  therefore,  Mr.  B.  employed  every  method 
to  preserve  his  family  from  mixing  with  a  dissi- 
pated and  dangerous  world,  he  strove  by  every 
ideaas  to  render  their  home  delightful,  and  spared 
no  expence  that  could  make  it  so.  He  was  in  his 
Camily,  not  only  the  pious  Father,  but  also  the 
pleaaant  Friend  and  Companion.  While  he  in* 
trtructed,  he  enti^rtamed :  while  he  restrained,  he 
twot^ed.  In  a  word,  those  knew  him  not  who  did 
not  know  that  he  wasa  trulyafiectionate  Husband, 
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a  tender  Parent,  a  steady  Friend,  a  loyal  Sutj^ect, 
an  honest  Man,  and  a  real  Christian.  . 

I  have  been  able  to  collect  nothing  further 
concerning  him  as  a  man  and  as  an  artist;  but, 
the  character  of  a  real  Christian  last-mentioned 
being  as  rare  as  it  is  superior,  and  the  authw 
having  known  him  well  in  this  respect,  he  feels 
himself  bound  to  speak  more  largely  on  this  part 
of  his  subject. 

It  does  not  appear  at  what  time,  or  by  what 
means,  Mr.  B.  received  his  first  religious  impres- 
sions. It  is  said  that  he  descended  from  fkma 
ancestors.  His  Father  was  remarkable,  even  at 
that  day,  for  his  piety :  he  seldom  sat  down  to  a 
meal  without  opening  his  Bible.  But,  though  the 
son  does  not  seem  early  to  have  trod  in  his  father^s 
steps,  it  is  more  than  probable  the  father's  instruct 
tions  and  example  had  made  a  lodgement  in  the 
mind  of  the  son.  —Children  of  a  real  Christian  re- 
ceive  more  conviction  than  they  generally  express. 
I  speak  from  the  experience  of  my  own  childhood. 
There  is  something  forcibly  impressive  in  the 
course  of  a  godly  man:  it  silently,  and  at  times 
irresistibly,  attacks  the  heart,  when  no  direct 
address  is  made  to  the  ear. 

But,  though  I  can  learn  nothing  of  the  history 
of  his  mind  as  to  its  religious  commencement  or 
earlier  progress,  certain  it  is,  that,  for  many  yean 
before  his  death,  Mr.  B.  was  a  bright  example 
.to  his  family  and  to  the  world.    Whatever  defects 
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incident  to  man  might  sometimes  be  observed; 
<^  man's  character  was  ui^uiTOcal.  His  virtues 
were  real:  theygrewfrom  a  root:  and  that  root 
vvas  Christianity^  In  thk  he  wais  decided.  Reli* 
gion,  with  him,  .was  not  the  Sunday  coat  of  a 
formalist;  much  less  vras  it  the  vile  cloak  of  a 
hypocrite.  It  was  neither  ia  system  of  mere  opi^ 
nions,  nor  the  cant  of  a  party;  but  a  change  of 
-heart,  and  hope  Ifull  of  immortality,  grounded 
alone  on  the  work  of  a  Redeemer.  Occupied  with 
business,  exalted  by  lavour,  and  tempted  with 
wealth.  Religion  still  was  his  grand  concern.  Anii- 
matedby  this,  his  fiamiily  dwelt  in  a  house  of  daily 
prayer  and  spiritual  instruction.  He  even  used  to 
visit  his  workmen  when  sick^  and  discourse  with 
them  on  the  important  subject  that  lay  nearest  his 
heart :  in  some  instances,  where  he  deemed  it  pro- 
per, he  prayed  with  and  for  them  at  their  bed-side. 
For  though  he  plainly  foresaw  that  vital  godli- 
ness must  bear  those  stigmas  ^th  which  the 
thoi^htless  or  the  formal  agree  to  brand  every 
man  who  dares  to  differ  from  themselves ;  and, 
though  he  knew  that  one  rising  into  publicity 
must  especially  lay  his  account  for  them, — (a  con- 
sideration, however,  which  has  made  some  to 
shrink,  and  even  tremble,  who  might  have  been 
supposed  quite  superior  to  the  ignorance  and 
malevolence  of  such  attacks) :  yet,  feeling  the 
alternative  before  him  extreme,  and  the  object 
infinite,  he  determined  to  yield  up  no  essential 
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ttnth,  nor  to  make  any  ttniporiniig  conceMiaOt 
in  cNrder  to  hilmour  the  blind  or  flatter  the  (Mrottd* 
As  the  reader  may  Mish  to  enquke  what  truths  he 
deeded  ao  esaential,  take  a  specimcm  of  the  maiK 
ner  as  well  as  the  matter  of  them. 

«« I  find  I  can  know  bnt  little  of  even  the  worid 
before  me;  nor  can  I,  independently,  take  a  gingk 
step  in  it  safdy :  what  then  can  I  do  with  respect 
to  the  next  world  without  my  Bible?  I  find  my- 
self, indeed,  in  the  midst  of  a  system  of  deqp  moral 
disorder,  and  perpetual  vicissitude  :---If  I  listen  to 
the  philosophers,  I  hear  them  obtruding  ten  thou- 
sand opinions,  which  only  tend  to  prove  each  otho* 
fools.  Besides  which,  none  of  them  offers  any 
thing  that  meets^  and  much  less  that  relieves^  my 
case.  One  cheering  light  only  shines  into  this  our 
moral  darkness.  It  shews  me  the  holy  law  I 
ought  to  obey,  and  declares  my  true  character  as 
a  transgressor  from  the  womb.  I  feel  that  very 
depravity  and « weakness  in  my  nature  which  it 
describes.  I  have  erred  and  strayed  like  a  lost 
sheep,  and  feel  no  health  in  me.  In  such  a  state, 
dare  I  venture  my  soul  upon  conjectures  and  pro- 
babilities? Once,  indeed,  I  was  driven,  to  lay  hold 
en  the  only  hope  set  btfore  me  in  the  Grosqpel,  firom 
imperious  necessity :  but,  since,  I  feel  drawn  to 
embrace  it  for  its  excellence.  If  infinite  wisdom, 
holiness,  power,  and  love,  unite  in  appointing  my 
ransom  only  throu^  a  Saviour  on  his  cross,  God 
forbid  that  I  should  glory  save  in  that  alone. 
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Therfe  I  s^e  the  perfe^^oAs  of  Q{/A  hlutMmz^--^ 
hs  law  tna^nified-^the  evil  of  i^  ekjposed.  I  sei^ 
ttie  worth  6f  the  soul — ^the  yanity  of  the  world—* 
fimd  the  grace  and  grandeur  of  the  GospeL  With 
a  dispensation  so  suited  to  my  eondition,  eatt  I 
hesitate  ?  I  tremble  at  the  thought  of  being  ftrnqd 
negligent  under  a  cbnstitutidii  in  which  God  the 
Father  is  willing  to  bet^ome  my  Cathel*;  Ood  tN 
Son  my  redeemer;  God  the  Spirit  my  giiidov 
sanctiSer,  and  comforter.  Besides  wfaich^  in  this 
high  and  warranted  firiendship,  I  find  not  only 
motive  but  strength  for  proceeding  iM>beHy,  righte*- 
tmsly,  and  godlily  in  thid  preHfeiit  Worid>  and  con- 
fidence to  assuredly  wait  for  a  bett^. — I  hieive,  fM 
well  as  others,  looked  around  me  for  some  Othler 
standing,  but  find  I  cim  abide  possible  conse- 
quences upon  no  lower  ground.  I  will,  therefot^^ 
neither  be  frowned  nor  flattered  out  of  a  privilege 
of  which  I  am  so  distinctly  conscious.  A  maA 
may  as  well  tell  me  I  never  received  nourishment 
from  bread,  nor  light  nor  warmth  from  the  sun ! 
Verily  it  is  Christianity  or  nothing,  or  worse  than 
-nothing.**' 

Mr.  B.'s  sabbaths  were  consecrated  to  God.  On 
those  days,  if  any  particularly  tnn^fe^f  upon  seeing 
him,  they  were  admitted:  but  commonly  they 
went  away,  whatever  their  rank  in  life,  in  a  short 
time ;  finding  the  only  business  they  could  transact 

*  More  of  jiit  lentimeati  of  tliliMpd  imqr  tw  aeen  in  the  httUnp}M9d 
It  A«  iHmcliiiotL 
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with  him  theb  was  to  obtain,  part  of  a  sermoii; 
This,  however,  he  managed  with  such  addressy 
that  his  friends  generally  left  him  in  perfect  good 
humour.  For,  thoi^h  he  often  expressed  his  high 
disapprobation  of  some  religious  characters,  who 
tnistake  their  disgusting  rudeness  for  godly  zeal, 
and  their  savageness  of  manner  for  fiauithful  deal- 
ing, he  was  firm  and  inflexible  in  the  deftmce  of 
the  truth  upon  every  proper  occasion.  Two  or 
three  authentic  anecdotes  will  help  me  to  convey 
a  more  exact  idea  of  his  sentiments  and  conduct 
on  such  occasions. 

A  Baronet,  who  is  still  living,  and  who  was  ex« 
^mining  his  works,  perceived  among  them  a  bust 
of  the  late  Rev.  Mr.  Whitfield.  "  Mr.  B.'^  said 
he,  '^  after  all  that  has  been  said,  this  was  a  truly 
great  man-^he  was  the  founder  of  a  new  religion. 
— "  A  new  religion,  sir !"  replied  Mr.  B. — "  Yes, 
said  the  Baronet,  "  What  do  you  call  it?" — 
Nothing,"  replied  Mr.  B.  "  but  the  old  religion 
revived  with  new  energy,  and  treated  as  if  the 
preacher  really  meant  what  he  siud." 

While  Mr.  B.  was  remarkably  pleasant  in  so- 
ciety, he  was  often  mortified  at  meeting  the  insipid 
and  trifling  turn  which  conversation  geneniUy 
takes,  even  in  what  is  called  the  best  company. — 
This,  indeed,  is  a  general  confession;  yet  few 
have  courage  or  ability  sufficient  to  stem  the  shal^ 
low,  babbling  torrent  in  its  unmeaning  course. 

ff 

Mr.  B.  however,  generally  kept  upon  the  watch 
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for  an  opportuoity  at  which  some  rations^,  if  not 
religious,  subject  might  be  introduced.  Upon  such 
an  occasion,  he  made  (but.  quite  opportunely)  a  re- 
ligious remark  to  a  lady  who  sat  next  him.  *'  As 
to  that,  Mr,  B."  said  she^  ''  my  religion  is  to  fear. 
God  and  keep  his  conimandments ;  so  we  will 
talk  no  more  of  such  matters.'' — **  But,  madain*^ 
replied  Mr.  B.  '^  you  will  recollect  that  it  is  said^ 
Thejf  that  feared  the  Lord  spake  often  om  M 
another.'' 

At  the  time  he  was  putting  up  the  monument 
of  Lord  Chatham,  a  minister,  to  whom  Mr.  B; 
was  an  utter  stranger,  was  walking  through  the 
Abbey ;  and  coming  unseen,  tapped  Mr.  B.  om 
the  shoulder,  saying,  '^  Take  care  what  you  are 
about — you  work  for  eternity,"  (alluding  to  the 
story  of  Zeuxis.)  It  happened  the  next  morning, 
that  Mr.  B.  heard  this  gentleman  deliver  a  dis- 
course from  the  pulpit,  and,  watching  him  in  hi* 
passage  to  the  vestry,  he  came  behind  him,  and 
tapping  him  in  a  similar  manner,  said,  ^^  Take  care 
what  you  are  about — you  work  for  eternity." 

But  Mr.  B.  was  a  Christian  upon  a  larger  scale 
than  many,  whose  piety  is  too  much  confined  to 
th^eir  own  heart,  and  to  their  faniily  and  friends. 
His  mind  was  continually  on  the  wing  to  counter- 
act the  desperate  attempts  made,  particularly  for 
years  past,  to  overturn  Church  and  State,  Order  and 
Crodliness.  For  though,  from  violent  publications 
which  he  had  read,  he  feared  that  the  indiscrimi- 
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natioD  and  BiiBri^raseiiteticm  of  sonie  -  loyalnte 
wonid  tend  more  to  bring  a  good  caufiie  into  dis- 
grace than  the  craft  or  violenos  of  lis  bitterert 
enemies ;  yet  he  still  abhorred  from  his  beait  the 
spirit  of  the  Jacobins,  '*  These  feUows^^  said  he, 
<<  ure  femous  at  the  pick-a^e — ^They"  ean  quickly 
pall  down  a  palace,  but  cannot  build  so  much  as 
a  Aed. — They  aflfect  to  illuminate  the  world;  Imt 
it  is  by  the  light  of  a  conflagration,  whidi  disco^ 
vers  nothing  but  the  desolation  it  spreads.  Their 
disorder  is  treated  as  new^  but  it  was  alwaya  in 
human  nature;  and,  under  new  circumstances, 
this  disease,  which  formerly  lay  more  hid,  is  now 
€ame  out  up^m  the  skin:  or,  like  a  thief  in  the 
house,  the  villain^/cA^cl  before ;  but  being  joined 
to  a  band,  he  says,  '  Will  ye  go  with  u$  and  rob  t 
—Wise  men,  however,  may  learn  much  from  this 
evil :  among  other  things,  they  may  see  what  sin 
is  when  it  is  ripe: — it  may  be  nipt  in  its  growth 
by  a  frost ;  but  in  its  season,  it  is  rank.  It  vdll  ill 
the  end  shew,  that,  however  this  Philosophisnl 
may  serve  for  talking,  it  is  nothing  for  ifom^«~ejr. 
cept  mischief" 

Above  all,  he  lamented  that  persons,  making  d 
serious  profession  of  religion,  should  be  found  at- 
tempting even  to  palliate  that  spirit  of  insubordi- 
nation, which  had  already  taken  such  portentous 
strides,  and  still  threatens  to  overturn  Europe :  or 
that  such  persons  should  not  perceive  how  uttei4y 
liie  genius  of  ChristiaBity  opposes  such  a  restless 
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spirit;  and,  caltiog  ttJbe  attmtiaD  of  ks  children  to 
noUer  objects,  leaves  the  fotsherds  to  ttfwe  vritk 
the  potsktrds  qf  the  MTtlu 

His  warm  attaehnoieiit  to  the  cause  of  real  r^ 
gion  led  him  also  to  grieve,  aad  sometimes  to  bwMy 
at  the  offences  and  impositions  which  occasioiially 
arise  in  connection  with  the  religions  world.  In- 
fidels insist  upon  it,  that  we  are  a  motley  groiq>  of 
knaves  and  fools ;  and  the  freaks  of  some  wild  or 
fitlse  characters,  which  are  fonnd  among  ns  are 
brought  forward  in  proof  of  it.  They  choose  to 
foi^t,  that,  of  the  purest  society  which  ever  a{^ 
peared  upon  earth,  it  could  be  said,  JBaive  not  I 
thosen  you  twdve^  and  one  of  you  is  a  devil?  It 
must  needs  be  that  offences  come :  and  wherever 
religion  spreads,  imposters  and  fenatics  of  various 
sorts  will  take  advantage,  as  mountebanks  do 
firom  the  gadiering  of  a  crowd. 
-  Mr.  B.  however,  keenly  felt  such  abases.  He 
wished  a  religious  profession  to  be  kept  sober, 
clean,  and  transparent.-^^*  What,''  said  h$,  speak- 
ing of  a  modem  imposition,  **  What  have  Chris- 
tians to  do  with  things  suspicious  or  equivocal  ?--^ 
We  have  too  much  to  do  with  substantiak  to 
dabble  in  every  hocus  poeus  that  knaves  are  ready 
enough  to  invent,  and  of  which  even  good  men  are 
sometimes  the  dupes ! — '  Turn  aside,'  says  one, 
*  and  I  vnllshew  you  a  thing!' — No: — it  is  not 
worth  while — I  have  seen  too  many  punches  and 
puppet-shows  already.-*^  there,"*  added  he,  *'  is 
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that  Mothers  with  fak  projriieciefif  Shonld  one 
ha¥e  thought  that  any  body  could  have  been 
found  weak  enough  to  attend  to  the  ncMisenae  of 
such  a  man  ? — But  the  truth  is,  it  is  any  thing 
with  the  world,  and  angf  thing  With  the  devil,  but 
fedth  and  repentance." 

Thus,  while  too  many  were  increasing  the  na* 
tional  troubles  by  ill-timed  charges  and  complatnts, 
Mr.  B.  felt  grateful,  and  sometimes  expressed  ad- 
miration, that  things  were  found  upon  the  whole 
so  well ;  and  that,  when,  on  account  of  abounding 
wickedness  under  special  privileges,  so  much 
heavier  a  scourge  might  have  been  expected,  it 
fell  so  comparatively  light.  He  accordingly 
joined  liberally  in  the  public  subscription  for  the 
use  of  Government  at  the  Bank,  and  armed  his 
sons  and  workmen.  He  was,  indeed,  ever  ready 
by  his  influence  and  property,  to  institute  and 
support  whatever  tended  to  secure  and  to  pro- 
mote the  best  interests  of  mankind.  Hence,  the 
strenuous  and  successful  effort  he  made  at  the  in* 
stitution  of  the  Sunday  Schools  to  preserve  the 
Lord's  Day  from  secular  employments,  and  which 
he  deemed  the  inost  important  thing  he  ever  did. 
Hence,  his  prompt  attention  to  the  various  appli- 
^cations  made  to  him  for  assistance  in  religious  smd 
charitable  designs — and  hence,  his  employing  his 
leisure  moments  in  composing  popular  moral  and 
religious  pieces,  by  which  the  public  mind  might 

• 

be  corrected  or  improved. 
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I  well  remember  his  being  deeply  interested  in 
promoting  a  favourite  design  whicfar  he  hyad  con* 
ceived  just  before  his  death :  it  was  the  forming  of 
a  literary  society,  whose  object  it  should  be  to 
oppose  works  of  an  irreligious  and  erroneous  ten- 
dency by  a  periodical  publication. 

An  extract  from  a  letter  which  I  received 
from  him  at  that  time  will  best  describe  his  zeal  in 
this  design. 

*'  I  feel  myself  incompetent  to  the  scheme  my 
head  runs  upon,  and  especially  the  last  with 
which  I  have  been  amusing  my  friends.  I  aip  so 
completely  humbled,  that  I  seem  to  be  ready  to 
teach  the  horn-book  with  the  old  woman's  knittlog 
needle.  Mr.  **♦*♦,  who  sees  much  further  than  I 
can,  seems  to  have  dropt  it,  I  conclude,  as  imprac- 
ticable, for  I  cannot  doubt  that  his  spirit  is  con^ 
genial  to  the  design.  I  see  I  have  grasped  at  too 
much,  but  I  am  willing  to  let  go  my  hold  to  take 
up  what  may  be  more  practicable. — I  am  exceed- 
ingly low  spirited  about  it:  full  of  the  design,  my 
imagination  painted  a  scene  which  my  dim  sight 
almost  took  for  real  architecture;  but  I  soon  re- 
collected how  vain  every  contrivance  was  without 
the  divine  sanction  and  blessing." 

As  to  his  literary  attainments,  it  is  rather  to  be 
admired,  considering  his  early  disadvantages  and 
arduous  professional  occupations,  that  he  arrived 
at  mediocrity  in  letters,  than  that  he  should  not 
^tain  to  excellence. ,  Yet,  whoever  reads  what 
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h€  wrote  imcler  the  article  SCULPTURB  in  I>r. 
Rees'fr  edition  of  Chambers's  IMctionaiy,  vhB, 
form  no  mean  opinion  of  his  atteimnent  in  this 
lespect*. 

*  As  few  powess  Aat  large  work,  I  shall  add  the  ingenions  disqauitiM 
wUch  follows  there  the  Histoiy  of  the  Art 

"  It  is  probable  that  SaUptwre  is  more  ancient  than  Painting :  and,  if  we 
examine  the  style  of  ancient  painting,  there  is  reason  to  condndey  that 
SaUfiun  stood  fint  hi  the  paJMie  esteem;  as  the  anclett  pahiten  feBM 
evidently  imitated  the  statuaries,  even  to  their  disadvantage }  since  their 
works  have  not  that  freedom  of  style,  more  especially  with  reipeet  to 
tlwir  composition  and  drapeiy,  which  tlie  pencil  migilil  caaily  ae^aire  t» 
a  greater  degree  than  that  of  the  chisel:  but,  as  this  is  universally  the 
case,  it  cannot  be  attributed  to  any  thing  else  besides  the  higher  etdnHl- 
lion  of  the  works  on  which  they  formed  themselvea. 

t<  Which  is  the  more  diflScult  art,  has  been  a  question  often  agitated. 
tHdnting  has  the  greatest  number  of  requisites;  but,  at  the  aant  6aM^ 
het  expedients  are  the  most  numerous:  and.  therefore,  we  may  venlnre  la 
aJEBrm,  that,  whenever  Sculpture  pleases  equally  with  a  paintings  the 
•enlptor  b  certainly  the  greatest  artist  Seuiptwre  has,  indeed,  htd  the 
honour  of  giving  law  to  all  the  schools  of  derign,  both  ancient  and  aodei% 
with  respect  to  purity  of  form.  The  reason,  perhaps,  is,  that,  being  di- 
vested of  those  meretricious  ornaments  by  which  painting  is  fabled  t* 
seduce  its  admirers,  it  is  happily  forced  to  seek  for  its  effect  in  the  higher 
excellencies  of  the  art :  hence  elevation  in  the  idea,  as  well  as  parity  and 
grandeur  in  the  formsy  is  fbond  in  greater  perfection  in  Scuipiwre  tfaaa  in 
painting. 

*'  Besides,  whatever  may  be  the  original  principles  which  direct  onr 
feelings  in  the  approbation  of  Intrinsic  beauty,  they  are,^  without  doobt, 
very  much  under  the  influeuce  of  association.  Custom  and  habit  wiH 
necessarily  give  a  false  bias  to  our  judgment :  it  is  therefore  natural,  and 
in  some  measure  reasonable,  that  those  arts  which  are  temporaneoaiv 
should  adapt  themselves  to  the  changes  of  fashion,  &c.  Bat  Scic^plnr^ 
by  itB  durability,  and  consequent  application  to  woriLS  of  perpetuity,  ia 
obliged  to  acquire  and  maintain  the  essential  principles  of  beauty  aad 
gmndeur,  that  its  effect  on  the  mind  may  be  preserved  through  the  various 
changes  of  mental  taste. 

**  It  is  conceived,  that  it  will  scarcely  admit  of  a  question,  whether  th« 
ancients  or  modems  have  most  excelled  in  this  art ;  the  palm  having  been 
ao  univeraaUy  adjudged  to  the  former.  To  detemnne  in  what  proportloii 
they  are  superior,  is  too  difficult  an  attempt.  Wherever  there  is  a  real 
superiority  in  any  art  or  science,  it  will  in  time  be  discovered;  but  thA 
worhl,  ever  food  of  esceaii  neuter  stops  «t  the  point  of  tive  jodgmeati 
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He  was  aisd  the  author  of  sereral  anonymouB' 
pieces  Fespecting  the  Aits—  (^  sereral  wdtt  wntr* 
ten  prose  epitaphs,  one  of  which  was  preferred 
by  the  King  for  Lord  Chatham's  monument,  and 
on  which  his  Majesty  complimented  him — and  o£ 
a  poetical  tract,  calculated,  from  the  feimiliaritjF 
of  its  manner,  to  correct  and  allay  the  political 
ferment  that  preyailed  a  few  years  ago  among  the 
common  people.  To  say  something  popular  to 
this  class  was  the  principal  ambition  he  seemed  to 

hut  drettet  ont  its  iavomite  ob|ect  with  the  ornaments  of  fancy,  so  that 
eren  every  blemish  becomes  a  beanty.  This  it  has  done  by  ancieat 
Seulpiwrt  to  sach  a  degree,  as  not  to  form  its  judgment  of  thai  by  any. 
ndes;  but  to  form  an  opbion  at  rales  by  the  example.  As  long  as  this  hr 
the  case,  modem  art  can  aeter  have  a  fiur  comparifoa  with  the  ancient* 

^  This  partiality  to  the  ancients  is  so  strong  as  to  prevent  almost  all 
dbcrimittation ;  and  is  the  sole  reasoi^  why  mahy  antiques,  that  now  stuid 
aa  pattans  of  beauty  in  the  judgment  of  most  oonnoissenrs,  are  not  dis^^ 
c^ered  to  be  copies.  This  b  not  more  important  than  it  is  easy  to  be 
percaived  by  ajudiciout  eye ;  for  wherever  there  Is  a  grandeur  or  eleganoe 
to  ao  eminent  degree  in  the  idea  and  general  oomposition  of  a  statue,  and 
when  the  execution  of  the  parts  (called  by  artists  the  treating  of  tke  pwrUJ 
betrays  a  want  of  taste  and  feeling,  there  is  the  greatest  reason  to  con- 
clude that  the  statue  is  a  copy,  though  we  were  ever  so  certain  of  its  an- 
tiquity. And,  surely,  if  evidence  of  a  picture's  being  a  copy  proportion- 
ably  diminishes  its  value,  the  same  rule  of  judgment  may  be  no  less  pro- 
perty applied  to  a  statue.  « 

<'  Modem  and  ancient  art  can  never,  therefore,  be  fiurly  compared* 
tin  both  are  made  to  submit  to  the  determination  of  reason  and  nature. 
It  may  be  observed,  that  the  ancients  have  chiefly  confined  themselves  to 
the  sablime  and  beantifnl;  and  whenever  a  pathetic  subject  has  coma 
before  them,  they  have  sacrificed  expression  to  beauty.  The  fiimous 
group  of  Niobe  is  one  instance  of  this  kind;  and,  therefore,  however  great 
onr  partiality  to  the  ancients  may  be,  none  can  hesitate  to  affirm,  that, 
whenever  the  modems  shall  unite  great  expression  with  great  beaqty, 
they  win  wrest  the  palm  out  of  their  hands." 

Dr.  Rees  adds,  *'  The  Editor  is  indebted  for  the  preceding  ingenious 
remailts  to  Mr.  Bacon,  an  artist  of  very  distinguished  eminence  in  his 
pfuftsiion.* 
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have  in  using  his  pen.  He  amused  himself  in  put* 
ting  down  hundreds  of  epitaphs,  which  he  hoped 
might  more  usefully  meet  the  public  eye  in  a 
church-yard,  than  those  trite  and  often  ridiculous 
ones  that  are  usually  observed.  With  the  same 
view  he  composed  a  great  number  of  fables,  as 
the  ground  of  moral  and  religious  sentiments  with 
which  he  meant  to  accompany  them.  They  were, 
however,  written  in  such  haste— generally  put 
down  at  the  moment  the  thought  occurred,  and 
often  conceived  as  he  walked  the  streets — that 
they  are  not  fit,  in  their  present  state,  to  appear 
in  print:  but  as  a  specimen  of  each  will  oblige 
his  friends,  they  will  find  it  in  the  note  below  *. 

A  long  and  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  de- 
ceased enables  the  Writer  of  these  Memoirs  to 
speak  thus  of  a  once  invaluable  friend,  the  loss  of 
whose  counsel  and  example  he  must  deeply  feel 

•  THE  MIRROR  AND  THE  PICTURE. 

A   FABLE. 

A  mirror,  placed  in  a  painter's  stndy,  thus  vannted  itself  against  m 
DBSiGR  on  the  easel :  ^  Can  yon,"  aay%  the  mirror,  "  eoTered  with  blots 
and  scratches,  pretend  to  vie  with  mb,  who  eihibit  so  precise  an  image  of 
every  thing  that  comes  before  me?  and  where  the  variety  b  as  great  as  tbe 
resemblance  is  exact?"-***  I  grant,"  replies  the  canvas,  **  that  all  mj  ex- 
cellence consists  in  faithfhlly  returning  whatever  is  committed  to  mj 
charge ;  bot  it  might  serve  as  a  check  to  yonr  pride  to  consider,  that,  after 
yon  have  been  the  companion  of  the  wisest  and  best  of  characters,  yoo  are 
ready  to  admit  a  fool,  or  embrace  a  harlot." 

MORAL. 

The  same  objects  and  events  which  tbe  soperfidal  suffer  to  pass  without 
a  trace  left  behind,  become  a  Amd  of  knowledge  to  the  diligent}  who. 
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Ihrough  life.  In  his  intercourses,  he  observed  the 
Philosopher  and  the  Sculptor  lost  in  the  Believer 
and  the  Philanthropist :  he  heard  the  Artist 
discourse,  but  he  saw  the  Christian  glow :  and  he 
now  views,  with  heartfelt  satisfaction,  the  blessingn 
of  this  eminent  character  descending  upon  bis 
children.  .  ; 

being  enriched  with  principle  and  ^ed  by  liabit,  tUuid  among  mankind  i 
repoaitoiy  of  all  that  ii  wise,  and  an. example  of  all  that  is  good. 


EPITAPHS. 


ON  ONE  WHO  HAP  B££N  A  PROFLIGAt£« 

Satan*s  captive,  long  enchain'd. 
All  the  Tiler  passions  reign'd; 
From  this  tyranny  releas'd, 
Say  not,  *'  BRnuUa  ore  ceaa'd,** 


ON   A   PIOUS   YOUTH. 

Precions  plant  of  heavenly  grace. 
Waiting  here  a  little  space, 
While  the  wintry  months  forlorn 
Pass,  and  spring's  sweet  gales  return; 
Then  beneath  propitious  skies, 
Tbon  in  living  bloom  shalt  rise. 


ON 


Why  write  we  Genius,  Tmth,  or  Sense, 
Or  Taste,  or  Wit,  or  Eloqaence, 
Or  Christian  Virtnes  on  this  Stone? — 
Thy  Name  includes  them  every  ooe^ 


VOL.  t 
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«  • 

ttiE  ttiro  fbllowing  Letteta,  written  to  BDw 
Bacoki,  I  ^adly  insert ;  as  they  ivill  not  only  senr A 
to  cbnfihn  the  Account  already  gitto  of  Hhe  rabjed 
of  these  Memoirs  with  I'espect  to  his  feeliiigft  as  H 
Parent  hiit  will  alsb  more  foHy  ^kUbit  his  seiiti^ 
beate  ^  a  t^al  ChHstian.  I  mtike  no  stpiaiogf 
here  for  any  want  of  accuracy  that  may  be  db«' 
served  in  them;  since,  to  examine  a  private  cor- 
respondence, Kk6  this,  with  criticism,  would  be- 
tray an  inconsideration  which  it  seems  vain  to  atr 
tempt  correotiDg. 


KJfa 


LETTER  I, 


MY  VERY  DEAR  CHILD: 

I  HAVE  been  seeking  ifbr  a  moment  of  leisure 
to  acknowledge  your  very  acceptable  letter,  and 
now  I  am  resolved  to  i^ize  it.  Much  I  cannot 
say:  much  I  need  not  sfty.  Tfa6  Redeemer  is 
soon  mentioned,  but  that  Redeemer  comprehends 
all  things.  I  btess  his  name  for  what  he  has  done 
for  you,  and  all  my  future  expec.ti^tions  are  from 

Him.    Though  Mr. ,  &c.  are  withdrawn, 

HE,  who  made  them  what  they  were,  can  fill  their 
place  with  others,  or  can  do  without  them.  I 
desire  to  rejoice  in  your  behalf  for  the  comforts 
you  are  favoured  with ;  aAd,  perhaps,  I  ought  to 
yejoice  at  your  conflicts  too.  Sure  I  am,  you 
would  have  less  evidence  of  the  reality  of  a  divine 
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wotk,  if  jon  were  entiidy  without  tiiem.  God 
cfbtaiiM  honour  in  9a[^ortiDg  yo«  under  thern^  aod 
yon  acquire  patience^  expenence,  &c.  by  the 
exercise. 

My  Dear  Child,  all  mankind  hare  dieir  coish 
flicts.  He,  that  is  entirdy  of  die  world,  finds  it 
a  world  of  conflicts,  and  cannot  escafie  many  a 
wound  from  it :  but  the  worst  of  his  case  is,  that 
he  has  no  physician  to  apply  to,  though  the  sor- 
rw>  of  the  world  warketh  death.  What  a  Uessed 
Aing  it  is  to  fight  for  the  Tfinth — for  the  honour  oi 
God — for  everlasting  Life — to  strive  for  the  noblest 
Prize—  to  wear  celestial  Armour — to  have  free 
access  to  t^at  Tree,  whose  leaves  are /or  the  heal- 
ing of  the  nations  J  and  which  heal  every  wound 
upon  the  immediate  application — to  nght  vrith  the 
Captain  at  our  side,  and  to  be  sure  of  the  victory 
at  last! 

Certainly  we  have  a  foe,  sublie  and  powerful ; 
but,  in  both  these  i:espeets,  he  is  a  conquered 
Mtemy.  It  w  impossible  for  me  to  describe  a 
thousandth  part  of  his  stratagems.  One  general 
Int  I  witl  suggest  to  you :  take  the  Armour  of 
Biglrteoiisness  on  then^^  hand  and  or  the  2g^. 
3%ere  is<scaii:e  'a  temptation,  but  has  an  opposite 
One  ifts  dangerous.  Who  can  tell  which  is  to  be 
most  dreaded,  -presumption  or  despair? — either 
Cm*  us  4o  think  that  God  wiH  never  punish  sin,  or 
tiiat  he  wiH  never  pardon  -^e  penitent  ?  If  we  in 
my  d^ree  gain  Ae  ijotory  over^seMuattty,  £atan 

Y2 
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will  then  tempt  us  to  pharisaism  or  spiritual  pride^ 
There  is  no  end  of  these  opposite  temptatioDa» 
If  he  cannot  keep  us  from  the  conscientioug  p&p^ 
formance  of  duties,  he  will  urge  us  to  a  perfomh 
ance  beyond  our  strength,  that  he  may  tempt 
us  to  despair.  From  the  &ital  effects  of  all  which 
contrary  snares,  may  the  blessed  Saviour  of  suh 
ners,  ray  Dear  Girl,  deliver  you  I 

This  is  precarious  weather  for  riding — Tb^r^ 
is  no  place,  my  Dear,  but  Heaven,  where  it  alwajf^ 
shines. — Well,  it  is  not  far  off:  let  us  congratulate 
one  another. 

Adieu!  adieu! 

J.  BACON. 


LETTER  II. 

Dec,  12,  i79f. 

m 

MY  D£AR  child: 

I  DO  indeed  most  heartily  concur  with  you  ia 
the  sentiment,  that  "  there  is  no  subject  so  propev 
for  a  letter''  from  one  sinner  to  another,  *'  as  thai 
of  Immanuel,  God  with  us."  Every  other  subject 
depends  on  the  fabrick  of  our  imagination  for  its 
importance.  Still  the  votaries  of  pleasure  say^ 
''  at  least  it  has  a  reality,  for  we  feel  an  interest  in 
it  every  hour."  We  grant  it :  pleasure  is  pleasure, 
from  whatever  source  it  arises :  and  let  them  make 
the  most  of  the  concession.  Truth  must  allow 
that  the  colours  in  the  rising  bubble  are  briUianti 
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and  its  motion  pleasing ;  but  it  has  a  quality  which 
BM>cks  the  joy  of  its  possessor.  I  should  have 
said  had  mocked,  for  it  is  gone  before  1  finish 
Ae  sentence.  Yet,  short  as  its  existence  is,  it 
had  a  lesson  of  immense  import :  while  he  has: 
Ibeen  gazing  at  it,  opportunity,  which  is  ever  on 
the  wing,  has  seized  the  critical  moment  and 
passed  by. 

I  remember  to  have  heard  a  sensible  persoa 
say,  that  he  "  could  never  covet  the  honour  of 
the  City's  Chief  Magistrate,  because  that  honour 
continued  only  one  year."    Alas !  why  had  he  not 
risen  to  grandeur  of  character  sufficient  to  have 
made  him  say  the  same  of  seventy  years  ?  With 
what  a  low  ambition  is  man  satisfied  t   It  is  enough 
if  he  is  not  the  greatest  fool  in  the  company.     But 
why  did  I  say  seventy  ?  When  does  his  felicity 
last  seven?  While  the  animal  spirits  move  briskly, 
the  vision  may  subsist.     TJie  spirit  of  a  man  may 
sustain  his  infirmity ^  but  a  small  wound  in  that 
spirit  annihilates  all.    This  is  the  moment,  and 
manif  such  moments  there  are^  when  nothing  can^ 
apply  to  our  case  but  the  Gospel. 
'   We  see  the  firmest  friendship  and  the  fondest 
affection  often  exerting  their  utmost  efforts  in  vain : 
but  who  can  communicate  to  the  spirit  of  man 
but  he  who  made  it  r  He,  that  searches  the  heart, 
alone  knows  the  depth  of  the  malady;  and  he, 
that  probes  the  woimd,  alone  knows  what  will 
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dure  it.  The  Bahn  may  be  found  in  GHdad^  wfaero 
the  Physiciaa  also  m,  The  Spirit,  the  Water,  md 
the  Sldad,  all  hem  tbeir  recdrd  m  heaven. 

O  how  happy  am  I,  my  Dear  Child,  that  yea 
hare  tried  this  cordial  specific,  add  that  I  am  not 
writing  to  inform  yon!  I  write,  not  became  yon 
know  not  these  things,  bnt  becanse  yon  do.  Thiv 
is  the  wine,  the  value  of  which  increases  with  its 
age:  none,  having  drank  it,  desti^  new,  for  they 
aay  the  old  is  better.  This,  therefore,  is  only  fit 
for  immortal  beings,  whose  state  admits  of  no  other 
means  of  satiety. 

A  fortnight  ago,  I  felt  an  alarm  in  my  breast, 
arising  fi'om  the  state  of  pnbUc  affairs;  and  my 
mind  was  runlinating  upon  various  means  to  item 
the  increasing  tide  of  popular  discontent:  bnt^ 
suddenly,  I  recollected  David's  most  powerAd 
resource.  In  the  calculation  of  politicians,  all 
hope  was  over  with  David :  that  army  was  most 
numerous  which  was  with  Absalom ;  and  he  had, 
besides,  stolen  the  hearts  of  the  people :  he  had 
also  a  deep  and  subtle  revolutionist  in  his  camp; 
David  had  but  one  seemingly  poor  mancenvre  left, 
(one  that  I  believe  is  never  mentioned  in  all  the 
books  of  tactics)  Lord,  turn  the  counsel  of  Aki^ 
thophel  into  foolishness.  Was  ever  so  simple  a 
step !  It  seemed  less  efficient  to  meet  a  powerful 
enemy  with,  than  even  the  sling  and  the  stone ; 
yet  it  was  the  very  thing,  and  the  only  thing  too,> 
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tjbal;  effected  David's  4eUTei?ajQ^'  ^w:I)  ^ptfLjwf 
AS  t}aa  was  my  best  confi4eii^ «  ^^  I  Mvp  jo^ 
yet  been  coofoundQd. 

You  say  not  ^  word  ^^bput  i^tg^mfg ;  an4  I 
knov  it  is  not  easy  fpi?  suc^  Iri^ds  to  p<a«t.  J^( 
aven  your  headship  a^r4  a  i|?40jtiyp  f^f  secuij^ 
.a  joint  iiib^taqf:e,  6rqm  wj^c^  y<)iu  ^ball  qever  jb^ 
^ep^ra^^d,  per  ^om  eajc^  p|Ji»,  nor  ii:^^ 

Your  ^04^ptjk){n^  Pp^eir, 

J.  fACp¥. 


»ge ;  and  IJb^  T«nous  and  .v)pM  Ajjli^lfifi  1^ 

itm .« it9  wtwfe^  wd  d«b«4iffK  i|»  H^  t^dency ;  | 
ftiK^  lit  ffi#  Aot  ^  |l^U|gblt  iwpertijjfiiit,  tf,  i»it|i  a 
vieyf  t9  ^iqpose  ;Mi(9se  nii^reiffiefaeptf^ipnSj  J.  /esB^ 
hri^f  ^  <>ppot!tunity  w^Mfoh  he^^  Pflf ^fiB*^  j^elf, 
gf  a4#Pig  a  few  ge^ei^  reflectiofo^  wU^  k^^f 
Qitcw^^d  iQ  my  <mf^  ipfotd  fa  coQjteq^lmg  ^ 
«b»i»Qt«r  of  pay  friend,  go^  bef^pe  jwd  ff»«« 
his  di^Art)U»,  be  hasbeiea  tl^  ftcc^sififi^c^liepding 
me  to  thinik  on  jtba<t  ^S9W»^  ^Pfii^pt^tm^S^ 
Aat  Shifsiwnfy  qfSwiim»f  "wimh  b^9eg  ip  a 
ceiigion  ibke  Im.. 

I.  T3^e  I9je:n7^ty  or  ^B^ie^es^  jof ^^s  f^i^piple.. 
WlMtf,  I  iiswe  «aid  j|<o  «s^|S^  is  som^^  ^IjgipW 
piWicifdfe  .?-^if  ji^  pw  ibe  !#s9^V4^je4  by  ijs  ej^octs, 
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then^  bad  as  the  world  is,  it  is  still  found  passii^ 
among  us,  though  too  often  an  unacknowledged 
stranger.  Look  at  Bacon.  -  He  is  naturally  san- 
guine: and  has  exquisite  sensibility:  he  is  opulent: 
he  can  suffer  no  ainni  for  want  of  an  object :  he 
has  fame  to  fan  his  vanity ;  and  a  fancy  ever  on  the 
wing  to  amuse  his  taste.  What  then  is  it,  which, 
bridling  every  inordinate  propensity,  leads  him  to 
find  his  chief  enjoyment  in  administering  instruc- 
tion to  the  ignorant,  and  teaching  ^'  the  young 
idea  how  to  shoot  ?" — in  conversing  with  a  kin- 
dred mind  on  invisible  things,  or  retiring  for  the 
pursuit  or  contemplation  of  them?  I  observe  such 
objects  can  draw  him  from  scenes  of  science,  and 
grandeur,  and  pleasure :  I  have  seen  him  steal  mo- 
ments from  the  Royal  Academy,  though  then  ex- 
pecting his  assistance,  to  get  one  more  hint  forthe 
religious  improvement  of  his  head  or  his  heart. 

Perhaps  he  is  an  enthusiast.  Yes  certainly ;  if 
by  that  term  is  meant  one  who  strongly  feels  bis 
art,  but  more  strongly  feels  the  object  of  his  hea- 
venly pursuit.  But  if  by  the  term  is  meant  one 
who  is  led  on  by  a  heated  but  delusive  imagina- 
tion, then  let  us  stay  a  little,  and  enquire. 

Do  such  enthusiasts  as  the  latter  proceed  with 
humility  and  fear  ?  Are  they  rational  and  con- 
sistent in  their  conduct?  Do  they  explore  the 
ground,  as  they  tread;  and  only  advance,  as  they 
feel  it  good  ?  Suspicious  of  themselves,  do  they 
incessantly  enquire  of  the  best  and  wisest  they 
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know,  in  order  to  be  directed  ?  Are  they  glad  of 
a  hint :  and,  however  contrary  to  their  feelings  or 
interest,  do  they  implicitly  bow  to  the  plain  pre- 
cepts of  their  Maker  in  his  word  ? — Yet  this  did 
Bacon.  Let  us,  if  we  would  be  wise,  learn  to 
distinguish  between  the  sound  and  rational  deter^* 
tnination*  of  that  man,  who,  having  dug  the  field 
and  found  the  treasure,  hides  it  for  joy,  and  parts 
with  every  inferior  consideration  for  it :  and  the 
man,  whose  raptures  have  nothing  but  the  mere 
figment  of  a  wild  imagination  for  theii-  foundation. 
The  fact  respecting  such  a  strong  though  ra* 
tional  direction  in  the  mind  of  man  towards  hea^ 
venly  things,  however  it  may  raise  suspicion  in 
those  who  have  not  felt  it,  is  unquestionable 
among  such  as  have. — To  illustrate  the  subject 
•^— I  see  a  small  bar  of  steel  in  the  lid  of  a  box 
now  before  me,  I  see  it  tremble,  as  if  undeter- 
mined, yet  keep  a  certain  direction.  I  can  cause 
it  to  deviate  from  its  point  by  impulse ;  but  though 
I  can  disturb  its  natural  direction,  I  cannot  give 
it  a  netv  one.  Nay,  this  very  disturbance  will  still 
more  fully  discover  its  inclination :  it  vnll  put  it 
upon  labouring  to  recover  its  point:  if  I  cease  to 
s^tate,  it  will  soon  cease  to  vibrate ;  and  will  re- 
turn to  its  proper  rest.  Of  this  L  am  clearly  con- 
scious :  but  I  am  not  more  conscious  of  this  fact 
than  I  am  of  another,  of  which  the  former  may 
stand  as  an  emblenr.  Thousands,  as  well  as  my- 
self, know  that  the  polar  direction  of  the  steel 
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10  not  more  a  matter  of  &ct  in  the  patural*  world, 
than  the  heavenly  direction  they  feel  is  a  fiict  ior  the 
moral  world :  and  that  a  disposition  often  ob- 
served in  men  who  were  once  the  most  reprobate,  to 
live  soberly 9  righteambf^  andgodlif,  w  tJU^prueni 
worlds  is  the  proper  effect  of  this  infliiepce. 

It  is  not  indeed  so  easy  to  describe  what  passes 
in  the  moral  as  in  the  natural  world.  \i  woiild 
not  have  been  possible  for  Zaccheus  to  have  fiitty 
set  forth  the  feelings  with  which  be  as  leadily 
quitted  the  gold  in  his  coffers  as  the  tree  from 
which  he  descended. — Saul  could  not  ma}o  the 
Pharisees  or  the  Philosophers  com{Nrehepd  llie 
nature  of  that  full  conviction,  vntib  which  b^ 
counted  aU  things  but  as  dross  for  ths  4Qpceii(S9it!jf 
^  the  knowledge  of  Christ  Jesus  his  f^rdf  lyojt 
the  evidence  which  he  had  that  it  was  his  highest 
hoaow  to  suffer  for  his  njuast^'s  saLe.  Nor  could 
my  late  friend,  after  having  obtained  the  appro- 
bation of  his  hearers  at  the  Royal  Academy  by  his 
observations  upon  the  Arts,  have  clearly  con- 
veyed, with  those  observations^  the  more  int^est- 
Wg  ones  which  he  had  made,  and  the  perceptions 
which  he  had  felt,  in  a  superior  science. 

J<'or  the  religion,  that  is  vital  and  experimental, 
has  jwt  only  its  common  faitibu  but  its  corpespoo- 
denit  feelings : — not  only  its  peculiar  objects,  hut 
its  proper  taste ;  which^  Itk^  that  for  the  Fine  Arts« 
we  uuist  actually  possess,  in  order  to  fuUy  com- 
prehend. From  which  premises  two  con^eq^nc^ 
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will  naturally  follow:  l.That  a  piOas  mail  will 
have  stronger  eyidence  of  the  truth  and  reality 
of  his  religion  than  be  can  fully  demonstrate  to 
others  who  are  of  a  contrary  character :  and  2dly, 
That  he  can  no  more  doubt  the  superiority  of  hid 
choice  and  taste,  because  scorned  by  incompetent 
judges,  than  one,  who  had  a  taste  for  proportion 
or  an  ear  for  music,  would  doubt  their  existence 
from  their  bebg  denied  by  such  as  had  none. 

By  this  religious  principle,  therefore,  found  in 
all  true  believers,  they  not  only  resemble  lines 
drawn  from  a  wide  circumference  to  a  common 
centre ;  but,  under  the  operation  of  an  Almighty 
Spirit,  a  new  and  special  direction  is  given  to 
their  desires  and  faculties  towards  the  attainment 
of  their  only,  their  proper,  and  their  appointed 
rest.  By  a  moral  sensation  analogous  to  the  na«- 
tfcural,  they  fed  the  vanity  and  disorder  of  their 
present  state — They  s€e  one  chief  good — They 
Aeor  of  one  way  to  it — ^They  savour  the  heavenly 
proposal— -and,  after  receiving  a  taste  for  THAt» 
^ey  find  every  other  good  comparatively  insipid. 

But  is  this  chief  good,  or  the  appointed  way  to 
it  by  a  Redeemer,  an  invention  ci  ibeir  own  ?  or  a 
mere  tradition  of  thesr  Cithers  ?  On  the  contrary^ 
they  have  irrefiragable  evidence  that  they  were  in^ 
capable  of  fdrming  such  an  expectation — that 
man  could  not  imagine  it — but,  that  it  is  a  luppe 
set  before  them  by  him  that  cannot  lie.  Now  it  is 
this  heavenly  iNPiAJSiiCE  under  which  they  aa^ 
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working  iaith  and  obedience,  (kat.  ^oonstitdtef 
tiieir  peculiar  character,  and  identifies  true  reli- 
gion, whensoever  or  wheresoever  it  is  fonnd. 

When,  therefore,  the  enemies  of  such  a  profession 
bring  forward  the  stale  objection — "  What  is  true 
religion  ?  For  we  find  it  one  thing  in  England^ 
another  in  Scotland,  a  third  at  Rome,  and  oftea 
twenty  different  things  in  the  same  place — Settle 
this,"  say  they,  "  among  yourselves,  before  you 
address  us  on  the.  subject." — ^We  answer,  it  has 
long  been  settled.  While  you  stumble  at  the  sap- 
posed  diversity^  we  both  discern  and  admire  the 
identity.  We  feel  the  fullest  conviction,  that  real 
religion  in  itself,  is  so  far  firom  being  a  dififerent 
thing  in  different  places,  that  it  is  one  and  the 
same  thing  at  all  times,  and  in  all  places  ;-*atid 
that,  in  those  particulars  which  are  absolutely 
essential  to  it,  it  >vill  yield  to  the  impositions  of  no 
time  nor  place,  or  its  martyrs  had  not  bled. 

In  order  to  understand  this,  men  should  consi- 
der what  real  religion  is ;  namely — the  heart  of 
fallen  man  under  a  divine  influence,  returning  to 
God  through  a  Mediator. — The  Scriptures  term 
this  LIFE.  As  the  life  of  the  body  is  one  and  the 
same  principle  in  all  men,whatever  difference  there 
be  observed  in  their  respective  complexions,  habits, 
and  forms :  so  real  religion,  which  is  the  life  of 
the  soul,  is  one  and  the  same  principle,  of  a  higher 
order  indeed,  but  which  equally  identifies  the 
subject:  and,  like  the  former,  it  is  discerned  by  the  • 
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exercise  of  its  proper  Realties  and  acts — it  re* 
quires  the  same  almighty  power  to  maintain  as  to 
<!reate  it — and  is  quite  distinct  from  and  superior 
•to  its  accidents,  and  the.  cinnmistances  among 
Vbich  it  may  be  found. 

Far  Ood,  who,  in  the  first  creation,  commanded 
the  light  to  shine  out  of  darkmessj  hath^  in  this  new 
creation,  shined  into  our  hearts,  to  give  the  light  of 
the  knowledge  of  the  glory  of  God  in  tJieface  of 
Jesus  Christ ;  and  this  still  continues  to  perform 
the  most  glonous  of  his  miracles,  the  moral  mi* 
nu&le  of  recovering  the  heart  of  an  eccentric  and 
exorbitant  creature  to  his  Creator. 
'  By  this  moral  change,  man  is  actually  recovered 
to  his  God,  to  his  neighbour,  and  to  himself  Tell 
tte  not  of  the  external  forms  and  petty  circum- 
atantial  distinctions  with  which  his  education  or 
connections  may  have  prejudiced  his  mind :  they 
are  but  as  his  provincial  dialect,  his  dress,  or  his 
complexion.  The  grand  enquiry  should  be — Is 
the  sinner  humble  and  penitent  before  his  God  ? — 
Is  he  seeking  acceptance  only  through  that  Re- 
deemer te^Aom  God  hath  set  forth  for  a  propitiation 
through  faith  in  his  blood? — Is  he  found  walkingin 
a:  course  of  holy  obedience?  If  this  be  really  his 
case,  then  caU  such  a  man  by  what  term  of  dis- 
tinction or  epithet  of  reproach  you  please^  still 
the  man  is  alive  to  God,  and  will  join  his  fellow- 
believers  in  serving  him  ;  if  not  in  the  same  modes, 
yet  to  the  same  ends :   in>  the  matter  of  their 
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confeflskms,  petidooB,  aad  paraiseig  dieywiU  ngm^ 
however  in  the  /brvi  (rf  presentiti^  theni  they  mmj 
differ:  there  will  be  a  toMlj^  thoHgh  M>t  a  nnifiiiw 
littty ;  and  thus  the  dii^sae  life  of  tme  iriigiottp  d^ 
tived  from  a  union  with  the  oae  linof  Head  of 
the  Chorch,  will  be  identified  by  its jeiMAtial  furo- 
perties  and  ^ects,  ia  whatever  Age  or  Chnreli  «i 
earth  it  is  found. 

Strip  real  religion^  therefove,  Ckf  Atat  wiaoh  is 
DO  essential  part  of  ft,  or  what  is  only  ttecidfioftd 
i»  it^  and  regard  it  as  descdbed  in  tiM  fiaaptmsii 
and  exemplified,  Idiongh  Ihat  imporfecthf,  m  Iba 
true  believer ;  aad  then  you  will  find  it  Ibe  ama 
under  every  dispeuBation.  Thns,  'the  aaoM  aanae 
of  need — dioioe  of  good— hope  tbroi^  a  Re* 
deemer — and  good-wdi  to  men,  dwekxiUiehearii 
of  Abraham  and  of  Bacon.  The  latter  oa«kl 
never  more  exacdy  ^express  Ids  feeiiags  than  ia 
aaying 

..^...^....With  t)ie  Patriarch's  joy 

Thy  call  I  fallow  to  the  land  Qoknown  i 
I  trust  in  Thee,  and  know  in  whom  I  trust : 
Or  life  or  death,  is  eqoal :  neither  weighs : 
All  weight  in  thif— Oh  let  aie  H? e  to  SiiaJ 

TOINfO* 

I  remember  my  friend  nsaying,  aAer  efanreh, 
on  bearing  a  discourse  upcm  Abraham's  departuBe 
— ^'  In  this  shnplicity  of  holy  otm  and  of  implicit 
idependaneey  I  think  ai^l  the  spiritual  chlldKn'Of 
<the  lather  of  the  faithful  are  perfectly  united.'' 
I  may-addy  too,  that  in  this  he  was  notvonlyii 
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iriftcere^  but  eDl]gbteflifi4l'<eEMflfdew  I^  i^nihtiie 
-P&triarck,  iie  fotaook  a  tenrqit  waild  to  go  out 
he  knew  Ml  wUthi^;  yet  km  kaev^  like  tbt  Pa- 
triarch, WHY  and  with  wttOH  lie  wvst  <mt 

lp0t  ftiiy  (»ie  W  tell  o^  ]^  way  of  objection, 
t>f  ti*  Tttiou$  inveniioiie  <iial  mtfei  have  flMigM 
with  i^eli^on,  wt^tberiitoeor  tMey  »  only  idling 
in  how  tmskf  wayn  a  pu)i|>et  YBty  be  dressed^  or  a 
litibg  BMyn  diiguisedv  To  iubh  an  objector  I 
^#t»ui^  »hj>,  If  yoa  «tuiiiUe  at  <tfae  pitiable  noAionB 
mA  practices  of  the  weak  and  MperstitiouB,  and 
oecapy  yourself  about  die  %^Mtf,  Jby,  and  stttbble, 
'Wkh  which  B»ch  huild  mp^ft  the  fo«Bidatioa«-or, 
a  you  only  turtem  ^^re  tiotsMy  disorder,  acci- 
dttAMHy  colinected  withi^l^JfoqsimpfreaBion^.ntterB 
il8  wild  abflWNliti^  vmlf  yoa  have  your  reward, 
fo  llie  fiittt  i^tauce,  yon  berre  pvnnaiod  folly,  and 
catfght  it :  in  the  60Cond>  yon  have  watched  infin- 
inity,  arid  i(Kacer6?refd  that  it  will  wander:  yon 
hai^  looked  f<^r  tnitji  wher«  you  should  not;  and 
found,  in  its  stead,  wliat  every  tconsiderate  man 
would  have  expected  to  &id.  But,  had  you  locdced 
fitf&er,  and  when  otdy  an  iadisposition  to  find 
red  religion  (which,  in  reality,  liefi  ^  the  Irottotn 
-of  th^e  ok^ections)  r^Aises  to  look^  yon  wtwdd 
tMMre  fMiad  filled  dhaMcters  m  A4>el,  finooh,  Noah, 
dM>,  Abrabain,  &c.in  tbe^reit'agesofthewwid; 
and,  afterwards,  those  who,  actuated  by  the  same 
ptmciples,  have,  until  thk  day,  trod  in  tiheir  steps : 
lRAiii,;indoed,'  wets^uldhat^  ffee  poitit  in  ^qpKfldtioa 
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properly  before  lis— see  the  religion  which*  is  reiil 
and  tme-^know  how  it  feels  and  acts  in  difierrat 
places  and  circumstances — and  find  that  it  is  es- 
sentially the  same  thing  in  all. 

The  same  may  be  said  of  the  sophistry  which 
has  been  employed  to  blind  the  eyes  of  the  ig- 
norant, by  instances  of  £raudulence  and  hypocrisy. 
In  our  enquiries  upon  so  important  a  subject  as 
religion,  it  is  substance,  and  not  shadow,  that 
should  be  regarded ; — the  rule^  and  not  the  ex^ 
ception.  It  would  be  well,  however,  if  the  sophist 
could  be  convinced  with  what  sincerity  he  acts^ 
in  his  industry  to  acciunulate  and  advance  such 
instances.  I  would  assist  him  in  trying  it,  by  pro* 
posing  this  very  plain  rule.  When  you  receive 
your  gold,  and  find,  as  you  have  probably  found 
before,  that  a  counterfeit  or  two  has  slipped  in 
among  it,  determine  immediately  to  throw  away 
the  rest,  as  of  no  value — resolve  that  no  true  gold 
is  to  be  found.  But  you  revolt  at  this :  you  love 
your  money;  and,  instantly  apprehending  the  dis- 
tinction between  true  and  false,  you  reject  the 
spurious  coin,  and  cautiously  treasure  up  the  rest 
And  why  do  you  not  act  thus  respecting  the  gold 
that  perisheth  not?  Alas !  the  reason  is  too  evi- 
dent. Light  is  come  vito  tJie  wof'ld,  btU  men  lave 
darkness  rather  than  lights  because  their  deeds  aire 
evil. 

But,  while  prejudiced  minds  will  be  occupied 
only  about  accidents  and  offences  in  feligion ;  $tnd 
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little  minds  will  magnify  the  peculiarities  of  the 
sect  they  have  joined,  as  if  an  essential  part  of  it; 
and  artful  men  among  them,  taking  advantage  of 
this  weakness^  will  imitate  those  of  old,  who  cried^ 
Except  ye  he  circianeised  after  the  manner  ofMoses^ 
ye  cannot  he  saced:  (Acts  xv.  1.)  the  Christian  of  a 
more  enlarged  mind  and  spiritual  character  (an 
instance  of  which  appears  in  my  late  friend),  firmly 
maintaining  his  hold  of  evangelical  truth,  but  look* 
ing  beyond  the  impositions  and  often  frivolous  dis^ 
tinctions  with  which  it  has  been  incumbered,  vrill 
resolve,  with  the  Apostle,  that  neither  circum^ 
eisian  availeth  any  thing j  nor  vncircumcmon;  hut 
faith  that  worketh  by  love:  (GaL  v.  6.) 

To  say  nothing  more  of  the  grosser  stumblings 
blocks  which  arise,  it  seems  most  devoutly  to  be 
wished,  that,  instead  of  that  motley  and  disfiguring 
exhibition  of  Christianity  which  its  professors 
have  presented  to  mankind,  one  uniform,  orderly^ 
and  distinguishing  aspect  of  it  should  only  appear. 
Much  that  is  now  offensive  and  confounding 
would,  doubtless^  thereby  be  removed^  The 
history,  however,  of  eighteen  hundred  years  shews 
us  how  little  is  to  be  expected  of  uniformityi 
though  every' Christian  seems  bound  to  use  his 
efforts  towards  maintaining  any  measure  of  it 
He  should  also  watch  over  his  own  heart,  lest  fri-> 
volous  scruples  or  wrong  tempers  should  increase 
the  evil :  for  schism  has  not  only  a  deforming  and 
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deraio^g  effect  vhe)fe»yer  it  springili  ttp,  bat  it  ^tti 
bron^t  iseveral  once  flourishing^  cfattrches  to  ttdi^ 

Still,  if  wie  cannot  have  unifbtttity»  let  it  be  re^ 
liieiiibered  that  between  Unity  and  Unifbtmitf 
there  exidts  a  broad  line  of  dif^liACtldti,  whi^ 
must  not  be  delivered  np  to  the  mlbelii^ter.  Unt 
formity  in  modes  may  be  the  most  befcoming  dresi 
of  the  Chnrch ;  but  unity  in  spirit  is  fli^  lifh  of  it 
It  is  this  unity  of  spirit  to  the  Living  Head,  and 
to  one  another  as  his  living  members,  *  which  iden^ 
tifies  the  character  of  true  believers,  which  constk 
tutes  their  essential  distinction  from  the  rest  OT 
mankind,  and  which  abides  with  Vhem  fbr  eter.    ' 

I  will  give  them,  saithGod,  &ne  hexut  and  &M 
way:  and  he  hath  fulfilled  his  promise.  The 
stupid  Hindoo — the  ferocious  American  Ihdian— * 
the  degraded  African — the  cultivated  Europiean — 
the  Prince  with  his  sceptre,  or  the.  commandef 
with  his  truncheon — the  student  with  his  book, 
or  the  artist  with  his  chisel, — though  widely  dis- 
tinguished by  habits  and  circumstances,  yet  when 
brought  to  kuow  the  distinguishing  truths  of  the 
gospel,  and  feel  its  converting  power,  are  found 
with  one  common  sympathy  to  unite  in  spirit  with 
each  other;  in  expressing  the  same  wants,  seeking 
the  same  relief,  and  joiaing  in  the  same  song — 
Worthy  is  the  Lamb  tluit  was  slain  to  receive power^ 
and  riches,  and  fvisdom,  and  strength,  and  honour, 
and  glory  J  and  blessing. 
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liet  then  no  sincere  enquirer  after  the  Oiief 
Oood  be  the  dape  of  the  indpofling  sophistrjr, 
and  mnch  less  be  abashed  at  the  rude  scofb;  of 
those,  who  have  taken  no  higher  rale  of  judgment 
than  what  they  see  ^Oefting  on  the  sur£u^e  of  a 
gross  and  multiform  profession  of  Chiistiaiiitjr; 
but  let  him  read  his  BIBLE  to  lecurn  the  subetance 
ofthat  grand  design.  There,  after  contempkUing 
man's  original  apostacy,  let  him  marie  that  one 
living  and  consecrated  way  of  redemption  insti- 
tuted at  the  Fall,  kept  m  memory  by  typical 
shadows,  and  finished  on  Calvary.  Let  him  trace 
.tiie  operation  of  that  l^irit  of  Life,  which,  givii^ 
eflfect  to  the  design,  and  to  that  only,  produces 
in  man  a  new  and  distinct  character :  F&r,  as  the 
Apofi^le  expresses  it^  by  one  Spirit  ^m  4»t€  all  bmp^ 
Hzed  into  one  bodjf^  whether  we  be  Jews  or  QtntUes^ 
whether  we  be  bond  or  free;  and  henee  been  all 

MADE  TO  DRINK  INTO  ONB  SPIRIT:  (I'Cor.Xii.  13.) 

A  character  this,  quite  distinct  from  that  of  the 
proud,  who  despise  it;  the  careless,  who  dis^ 
regard  it ;  the  hypocrite,  who  apes  it;  or  the  fiei* 
natic,  who  exposes  it  to  contempt. 

Placed  in  the  midst  of  such  varioos  misre* 
presentations,  both  from  avowed  enemies  and 
from  pretended  friends,  we  can  have  no  seeority 
but  as  our  eye  is  fixed  on  the  infellible  standard 
ef  truth  put  into  our  hands.  And,  as  from  this 
we  learn  that  but  two  final  states  are  iqppointed, 
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and  but  two  general  claflses  of  maakuMl  pBaAag 
through  life  towards  those  states;  on?  residt 
should  be,  as  an  excellent  writer  most  tmlf» 
Afaough  quaintly,  expresses  it;  **  Let  the  whole 
iworld  be  divided  into  two  great  sects^  vis.  jTimmli 

'I  add  a  remark,  which  naturally  occurs  when* 
ever  laymen  of  eminence  are  seen  to  come  forward 
IBS  living  evidences  of  the  force  of  truth ;  namely, 
that  the  Almighty  semns  to  adopt  a  method  fiir 
vindicating  his  religion,  and  shewing  its  identity^ 
by  raising  up  witnesses  who  cannot  be  suspected 

firom  their  professions  and  circumstances.    Such 

■ 

serve  to  shew  that  vital  religion  is  not  only  one 
holy  principle  common  to  them  all;  but  also  tlmt 
such  a  religion  is  practicable  in  all  circumstances. 
Avoiding  the  indeUcacy  of  naming  living  chanu> 
fters,  we  may  observe,  that  he  vnll  have  such  in> 
stances  as  Rochesteb,  among  the  Peers — Hai.£, 
among  the  Judges — Ga&dineb,  among  the  Co- 
lonels — Boyle,  among  the  Philosophers — Boisn- 
HAA  VE,  among  the  Physicians — Bacon,  among  the 
Artists,  &c.  &c. — He  will  prove,  in  a  word,  that 
it  is  the  heart  of  the  irreligious,  and  not  the  lawful 
profession,  attended  with  its  peculiar  difficulties, 
which  refuses  to  bend  to  his  counsel  and  authority; 
and  that  to  shine  forth  as  lights  in  the  world  from 
one  holy  flame  enkindled  in  the  heart,  is  to  attain 
the  highest  style  of  man. 

•Atenni  W«fiKa»¥tl.L  p.t85. 
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"Which  leads  me  to  speak  of, 

II.  That  -SUPERIORITY    of   SENTIMRKT    whlch 

belongs  to  trae  religion;  and  by  which  is  tneant^ 
not  only  the  nobler  objects  presented  by  i%  but 
that  elevation  and  comprehension  of  mind  which 
it  inspires  in  its  sound  professors,  like  my  friends 
Chrntians  are  bound  to  assert  this  in  opposition 
to  the  debased  account  given  by  its  enemies :  and 
to  insist,  that,  hdwever  this  *^  light  of  life"  must 
humble  them  as  fellen  creatures  before  God,  yet 
it  instructs  and  animates  them  to  rise  above  the 
iPTorid  in  which  they  live,  and  become  superior  to 
fheir  former  selves. 

This  is  Order :  the  man  and  his  Concerns  take 
their  right  place. — It  is  Elevation  t  such  an  one 
dwells  on  high. — It  is  Emancipation :  not  the  pre- 
tended one  of  philosophy,  which,  like  the  quack^ 
drives  the  external  symptoms  of  a  disease  from  the 
skin,  and  fixes  it  more  deeply  in  the  vitals :  dnd 
much  less  that  of  the  enthusiast,  who  dreams  of 
heavenly  gifts  and  special  privileges,  while  he  re-, 
foses  to  submit  to  the  order  and  sanction  of  A 
heavenly  rule  of  life.  The  ascendant  spirit,  which 
Bacon  derived  firom  his  religion,  had  no  affinity 
with  the  pride,  self-confid^ice,  and  affected  sin- 
gularity of  these  two  characters. 

Elegant  in  his  manners,  and  rational  in  his  mind 
as  a  man,  diligent  and  superior  as  an  artist,  he 
dared  to  differ  from  the  world,  so  fiaur  as  that 
world  dared  to  differ  from  its  God.    Choou  ye^ 
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said  he,  by  his  conduct  as  well  as  words,  this  iajf 
^ikam  ye  will  serve ;  but  us  for  me  and  mg  hfimse, 
toe  mil  serve  the  Lord:  (Joshua  xxiv.  15.) 

But,  in  order  to  estimate  the  superiority  with 
whioh  true  piety  elevates  a  Christian,  we  must  not 
compare  and  contrast  him  with  m^i  evidently  de- 
graded by  their  vices,  but  with  men  in  siiiiiiar 
situations  with  his  own.  Bacon  must  be  placed 
with  men  of  genius,  affluence,  and  taste;  who, 
surrounded  by  the  choicest  productions  of  the 
Arts  which  they  most  admire,  are  deeply  inte^ 
rested  in  them  both  by  their  feelings  and  thar 
fame.  We  shall  then'  see,  not  only  to  what  degree 
pure  religion  will  lift  a  man  above  the  meaner,  but 
the  more  refined  gratifications.  This  comparison, 
however,  is  not  advanced  to  the  prejudice  of  th* 
Arts,  as  such ;  but  rather  to  shew  the  superiority 
of  religion,  and  the  elevating  efiect  which  it  has  on 
the  minds  of  those  who  pay  it  that  homage  it  so 
justly  demands.  Let  every  excellence  have  its 
just  claim  and  place,  for  this  is  but  order ;  and 
that  order  too  which  religion  itself  will  sanction. 
Let  us  render  to  genius  the  things  .which  belong 
to  genius,  and  to  God  the  things  that  are  Clod's, 
and  fidl  vrill  be  right. 

As  an  Artist,  that  which  Bacon  set  his  hand 
to,  he  did  with  all  his  might : — as  a  Philosopher, 
he  smiled  at  his  own  pursuits  and  attainments, 
and  at  the  admiration  and  expence  which  at- 
tended them; — but,  a?  a  Christian,  he  could  not 
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help  pitying  those  devotees  who  seemed  absorbed 
ill  his  perfonnsuices.—  Such  of  hii^  friends  as  coyld 
comprehend  and  rightly  estimate  his  sentiments, 
have  frequently  knovni  him  to  express  this  in  ^ 
variety  of  ways.  He  traced  the  root  of  this  sad 
mistake  up  to  the  fall  of  man,  who  possessing,  ip 
his  alienated  state,  no  more  valuable  considers 
tion  in  hand  or  in  prospect,  spends  his  thoughts 
and  money  for  that  which  is  not  bread.  Man  in 
his  maturity,  like  man  in  his  infancy,  feeling  po- 
thing  substantial  whereon  his  heart  can  rest,  fol- 
lovrs  his  tired  fancy  from  object  to  object,  and  in 
his  way  calls  upon  the  Artist  to  help  him.  **  Upop 
nrhat  principle  then,"  said  I  tQ  him, ''  do  you  con- 
tinually labour  to  meet  the  t^te  of  such  sickly 
wanderers? — "  I  consider,"  said  he,  "  that  pro- 
fession in  which  I  am  providentially  placed,  and 
have  prosperously  and  honourably  succeeded,  to 
be  as  lawinl  as  any  other  that  is  not  concerned  in 
fomishing  tlie  necessaries  of  life.  Besides  which, 
part  of  it,  especially  the  mopumental,  may  lie  em- 
ployed to  an  important  moral  purpose.  But  the 
truth  is,  if  the  work  itself  be  innocent,  the  work- 
man I  hope  is  not  accountable  for  the  abuse  made 
of  it :  and,  as  the  world  vrill  have  not  only  its  ne- 
cessaries, but  its  tojfSt  I  may  as  well  be  the  toy- 
man as  any  other." 

Mvking  the  indifference  with  which  he  often 
4isqoursed  of  his  art,  I  once  mentioned  it  to  him ; 
and,  at  the  same  tiipef  told  him  a  story  or  two 
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which  I  had  heard  of  the  entfausiarai  of  Ronbiliao; 
aa  enthusiasm  which,  by  the  bye,  was  never  ac- 
counted a  defect  in  an  Artist.  He  answered*  thitf 
as  he  felt  it  not  to  that  extent,  he  could  not  esk 
press  it — that,  if  he  worked  on  a  thousand  blocks, 
tliey  remained  but  dead  forms — that  a  spark  of 
even  natural  life,  which  he  could  not  produce^ 
seemed  to  exceed  them  all; — and  added,  that 
persons  of  my  order  might  rather  excite  wonder, 
who,  when  they  were  appointed  to  be  the  means 
of  conveying  life,  both  spiritual  and  eternal,  to 
rational  creatures,  were  too  often  found  talking 
so  coolly  and. indifferently  about  it. 

One  cannot  wonder  to  hear  such  a  man  as 
Bacon  speak  thus,  all  things  considered;  ainoe 
objects  to  us  are  great  or  small  by  comparisoD. 
A  native  of  the  South  Seas  will  fix  his  attention 
upon  ornaments  of  bones  and  shells,  while  the 
European,  pitying  his  simplicity,  will  continue  to 
esteem  and  secure  his  jewels.  But  the  Scriptures 
teach  the  Christian  to  rise  still  higher :  they  shew 
him  a  pearl  of  great  price,  and  teach  him  to  ac- 
count every  thing  but  as  loss  in  comparisam  of  it 
It  is  then  that  he  looks  at  man  as  the  Psalmist 
did  ;*  and,  finding  the  poverty  and  absolute  bank* 
ruptcy  of  his  present  state,  he  turns  to  God  and 
his  word,  saying,  Now^  Lord,  what  umt  I  far  ? 
my  hope  is  in  thee.  Like  the  philosopher  of  old, 
be  knows  he  has  /ou$ui  the  thing  he  sought ;  and^ 
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though  the  many  may  atill  be  crying  around  liim, 
Who  will  skew  m  mty  good?  he  feela  it  the  pre- 
sent reward  of  a  sound  profeasion,  that  he  can  cry 

''He.  who  stands^  on  a  height,''  says  a  shrewd 
olisenrer, ''  sees  further  than  those  who  are  plad^l 
in  a  bottom ;  but  let  him  not  fimcy  that  he  shall 
make  them  believe  all  he  sees.'*  Superficial 
thinkers,  who  heard  Bacon  express  saitiments  so 
remote  from  their  own,  and  were  unacquainted 
witii  his  feeling  and  cheerfulness,  might  imagme 
they  proceeded  from  insensibility  or  melancholy : 
but  it  would  be  wdl  if  they  would  consider,  that 
inch  sentiments  were  tiie  natural  result  of  a  mind 
realising  and  embracing  infinitdy  greater  things-^ 
tkh^,  which,  when  thus  realised  to  the  *  mind, 
must  make  that  mind  feel  the  little  gems  of  time 
as  eomparatrrely  insignificant ;  though  it  soberly 
and  scripturally  resolved  to  preserve  for  them 
that  place  they  ought  to  occupy. 

Far  from  religious  zeal,  however  grand  its 
object,  be  the  frmaticism  which  would  bum  an 
Alexandrian  library,  mutQate  a  production  of 
genius,  or  attempt  to  remove  it  from  the  place  it 
ought  to  hold  among  rationals.  Blind  fruy  is  not 
christian  zeal ;  nor  tasteless  vulgarity  pure  religion : 
nor  should  the  absurdities  which  have  grown  upon 
it,  like  excrescences  on  a  beautiful  human  face,  be 
aasociated  with  ita  real  symmetry,  as  set  forth  in 
its  standard  t^  ScBiKrvass.    Let  the  objector 
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shew  any  thing  of  thiai  kind  saqotiwed  by  that 
atafidaMl;  and  then  he  will  bind  qa  either  to  abew 
Ihat  he  mistakes  the  aenae,  or  we  wnat  yield  to 
the  argument.  Against  all  superstitious  or  fiuuiti- 
cal  inventions  in  religion,  we  are  aa  ready  aa  our 
ppposem  to  protest ;  but,  perhaps  it  migbt  moder 
rate  the  eagerness  with  which  some  bring  fi>rwaid 
the^e  excrescences,  if  they  would  attend  to  a* 
weighty  remark  of  one  who  cannot  be  sqapected 
of  favouring  fanaticism. 

<^  Whilst  the  infidel  mocks  at  the  superatitioas 
of  the  vulgar,  insults  over  their  creduloMa  fear^ 
their  childish  errora,  or  iantJMitic  rites,  it  does  not 
occur  to  him  to  observe,  that  the  most  praposta- 
rous  device,  by  which  the  weakest  devotee  ever 
believed  he  was  securing  the  happiness  of  a  futnit 
life,  is  more  rational  than  unconcern  about  it. 
Upon  this  subject  nothing  is  so  absurd  as  indif 
ference-r-no  folly  so  contemptible  as  thoughtless- 
ness and  levity."  * 

But,  to  return :  I  expect  the  sanguine  Amateur 
will  object  to  the  sentiments  which  have  been  ex* 
pressed,  I  know  the  subject  is  delicate,  the 
treatment  unpopular : 


Perieulomf  ptnmm  9pm  tUm 

Tractor;  eii$ieedU per ignet 

and  I  imagine  I  see  some  future  oflfended  orator 
rise  up ;  and,  taking  the  Fine  Arts  for  his  subject, 
I  hear  him  expatiatmg  upon  them  as  the  omameota 

•  Fkk|^  FklMiples  0r  Moid  nd  Pttllticd  PUoiop^,  VoL 
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of  a  nati(m-*^w  a  staadsurd  of  its  impTovemenl^^ 
aa  not  only  drawing  forth  the  powers  of  the  mind^ 
Imt  as  evidences  of  its  vast  capacity.  He  shews 
the  multitiides  of  individuals  they  support — ^the 
iiinoceat  pleasure  they  affordT.*-the  high  patronage 
they  have  had— the  immortality  they  have  con- 
ferred — the  isuperior  taste  of  their  admirers,  th^ 
degraded  minds  of  othersi  &c^  &c.  &c.  We  sj^ 
friaud  the  discourse : — ^we  are  satisfied  with  our 
fixing  upon  what  is  so  truly  excellent  and  suh»> 
fime :  and,  pitsring  those  duller  niortals  who  can- 
not rise  superior  to  the  notions  apd  creeda 
bfought  from  their  nurseries,  we  cry,  M  Jjet  th^ 
arts  flourish  1" 

9iit  a  Uttle  cafaner  consideration  is  necessftry 
h^re :  for,  allowing  this  declamation  of  our  oratqf 
to  be  a  fipdr,  yet,  is  it  ^/utt  statement  of  the  matter 
b^re  us  ?  Having  mentioned  a  further  view  of 
^e  subject  as  expressed  by  my  late  invaluably 
friend,  may  I  not,  on  a  review,  be  allowed  to  ofier 
a  few  observations  in  vindication  of  it  ?  For,  as 
to  the  abuse  of  the  Arts,  in  inflaming  the  p^ssions^ 
admioistering  to  superstition,  or  insulting  devor 
tion,  morality,  or  lawful  government,  it  is  top 
gross  to  need  animadvereion. 

If,  after  such  warm  panegyrics  on  the  Fjuf 
Arts,  a  thmjcing  man  perceives  their  comparative 
e^^cettence  hcHsted  beyond  its  linuts  in  the  mora) 
acale — ^if  he  observes  them  take  such  hold  of  thf 
wmd$  ai  tb^v  adflamvy,   th^t  tha  prosppct  19 
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closed  here;  and  that  they  have,  like  thMe  6f  old^ 
iti  veneration  of  meaner  objects,  turned  tkmr 
hacks  toward  the  Temple  of  the  Lord:  (Ezekiel 
viii.  16.) — ^I  say,  IF  such  things  be,  and '  be  ob- 
served by  a  Christian,  and  especially  by  a  Chiis- 
tian  Minister,  ought  he  not  to  feel  on  fsukh  an  ob» 
caSion  a  portion  of  that  spirit  which  stirred  wkUa 
him  who  stood  on  Mars-Hill,  and  boldly  refiroved 
the  blind  devotions  of  the  place  ? — Ought  he  not 
to  address  them  in  some  such  language  as  this? 

**  Ye  modem  Athenians,  devoted,  like  tlia 
ancients,  to  your  idols,  while  he,  who  shorid 
be  the  object  of  your  supreme  regard,  seems  an 
UNKNOWN  god!  The  ancients  demand  omr  pitj 
in  this  respect:  the  sparks,  which  these  clnldren 
of  the  night  struck  in  their  moral  darkness,  might 
naturally  gain  their  highest  attention:  they  had 
no  standard,  as  we  have,  of  estimating  the  com- 
parative weight  and  worth  of  things.  But  let  tcf, 
who  are  of  the  day^  he  soher. — Let  the  Arts  live ; 
but  let  not  the  man  perish ! — Let  the  Arts  flourish ; 
but  let  not  the  man  fade;  and,  lost  in  an  undue 
admiration  of  their  charms,  be  found  at  length 
fruitless  and  speechless  before  his  Judge !" 

To  see  a  guilty,  dying,  and  responsible  crea* 
ture — capable  of  enjoying  and  glorifying  his 
Maker — created  for  this  end ;  and,  though  fallen 
away  from  his  God,  yet  provided  with  means  for 
returning  to  his  favour  and  image — to  see  such  an 
one,  having  but  a  short  interval  for  accompliAiDg* 
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this  hiB  greatest  work,  yet  totally  occni^ed  aoid  iflk 
fiitaated  by  his  taste  for  the  evanescent  charms  of 
Sculpture,  Painting,  Music,  &c. — wasting  his  only 
of^rtunity  in  the  admiration  of  shadows  and 
sounds,  while  impending  and  everlastii^  realitiefli 
are  forgptten,  if  not  despised : — to  hear  him  oflfer- 
JDg  i4X>l<^ieB  for  such  a  conduct,  drawn  from  the 
innocence  and  excellence  of  the  objects  by  which 
he  is  thus  blinded,  bondaged,  and  in&tuated, 
— is,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  a  striking  and  prodi* 
gioOs  instance  of  his  fallen  and  miserable  con* 
dition* 

;  Were  a  criminal  under  condemnation,  and 
allowed  but  a  short  interval  before  the  .  sentence 
of  death  was  executed ;  and  could  he  obtain  not 
only  pardon,  but  preferment,  if  he  properly  applied 
for  these  during  that  space  of  time ;  what  should 
we  think  of  the  man,  though  in  other  respects 
fiober  and  rational,  if,  instead  of  improving  his  op- 
portunity, he  wasted  it  in  placing  pictures  and 
images  round  his  cell,  or  listening  to  the  songs  of 
the  next  prisoner  ?  and  if,  in  addition  to  this,  he 
were  angry  whenever  his  friends  reminded  him  of 
die  infatuation ;  treating  their  remonstrances  as 
enthusiastic  and  irrational  ? 

It  is  not  our  fond  opinions  and  unfounded  con 
jectures  as  to  the  propriety  or  probability  of  this 
statement,  which  ought  to  decide  in  our  minds  as 
to  the  troth  of  it;  but  the  express  declarations  of 
that  Judge,  before  whom  we  must  all  shortly  stand. 


Mi««iiily  as  bn  tte  oppMier,  Af  hk  gnic^  The 
bMighted  loiterer,  ivfaeQ  tamed  away  by^n  flood 
te  t>eri0littig  in  a  pit,  wttl  re<!)eive  b<t  gmkil  coMap* 
lation  that  he  did  not  waiite  hia  day  m  bedi  butia 
a  cabi&et  or  concept  Nor  does  the  Mare  etw 
become  more  dangerous  than  when  if€yitatioa» 
splendour,  and  the  abstract  innoeeaeo  and  ^tc^ 
lence  of  it,  tend  to  quiet  any  alantl  hi  the-coih 
sci^ces  of  men.'— 'Penfmw  m  Lictf  is. 

Who  shall  roll  for  us  the  stcme  frOtti  the  door 
of  a  sepulchre  which  entombs  such  multitudes? 
and  multitudes,  not  of  the  vulgar  only,  hiaAci 
Geniuses,  of  Scholars,  of  Pc^ticians,  and  orf  Flo* 
losophers.  Here,  among  other  vievrs  of  it,  the 
superiority  of  religion  appears — «  superiority^ 
which  needs  not  rank  and  talents  to  help  out  iti 
effect.  Produce  one  true  disciple  of  our  great 
Teacher,  though  the  meanest  as  to  his  imtaMi 
capacity  and  education,  yet  this  man,  knowing  his 
ground,  cannot  but  feel  tlie  deepest  pity  for  his 
scomers.  To  each  insulter  he  might  justly  reply 
in  the  words  of  our  great  Poet: 

Vim  would  I  lometliiiig  my,  yet  to  wbat  end? 
Thon  hast  nor  ear,  nor  mmI  to  apprebetA 
The  sablime  notion^  and  high  mystery. 

''  I  see,"  says  he,  ''  that,  if  the  gospel  be  kui^ 
it  is  hid  to  them  that  are  lost;  in  wham  the  god  Mjf 
this  world  hath  blinded  the  minds  (^  them  mUck 
iio<~<liiecting    their    attention  to  some 
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p«ri)Bhtiig  fritOlitf  bt^eti  lmtktii/l[ilaitftk» 
gtari&u$  goipsl  of  Ckt^,  mk»  iir  ihe  MMg^  ^ 
God,  should  shine  tmto  them:'  On  ih%  timUMfi 
tfuch  A  ii<aAi/ ^^fettttfedi^ -ift  ^  ft  p^  of 

wtntiAf  iiili'VtJys  ^i6  pMH|il6<i1i  bHbli^  IkkAt .  116^ 
Kk^  the  PittriMtb,  Ih9cii8ii^  (^  ttf^iMHiohftlg 
danger,  )>rayidM  aH  ^^  #i^  th^  saving  ejt  his  h&ust : 
— like  Moseir,  tie  ^  not  to  be  <;heftted  tHlh  fhi 
pkasfHtes  tjf  sikfot  d  season;  but  endunes,  Seeing 
him  who  is  ii^ivis^fk':-^hke  Abtahatn^  he  pfes  ifet^ 
ward  from  a  ishadow  to  a  eertaiiity.  The  enebatit- 
ttient  18  broken^— the  lie  k  detected— he  feeki  a  ifbll 
eonvktion  wh«t  it  is  to  ieeome  a  nsAn,  and  pui 
away  his  childish  things.  Feeling  hisT  natntal 
weakness,  he  learnn/that  tntti  nAiSt  eling,  Hi  oidM 
t6  ctlmb :  he  rises,  like  (he  feeble  viae,  on  a  wall 

*        •  •  •    • 

of  salvation:  and,  thns,  both  the  rationality  and 
anperiority  of  true  religion  is  sensibly  and  infeU 
libly  demonstrated,  at  least  to  his  own  heart. 

So  common  is  the  fact,  that  I  think  no  unpre* 
jiidiced  observer,  who  regards  this  subject  as  it 
respects  the  poor,  bnt  mnst  have  been  struck  with 
the  meliorating  and  elevating  effect  of  true  r^ 
gion  with  respect  to  them.  Even  the  most  squa- 
lid wretch  found  among  them,  whose  habits  of 
stupidity,  sensuality,  and  wild  disorder  have  sunk 
him  below  the  brutes ;  such  an  one  may  be  some- 
times seen  rising  by  religion  into  a  rationality  that 
surprises  the  observer.  The  man  awakes  and 
erects  himself:  he  looks  upward :  he  abiitracts  and 
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compares :  and»  actnig  npoa  his  new  and  Ug^tf 
sentiments,  becomes,  to  all  intents,  a  true  moni 
philosopher. 

In  a  word,  if  to  pursuethe  but  end  in  the  chdoe 
of  ttie^test  means  be  a  just  definition  olWiadmBf 
then,  in  spite  of  all  misrepresentation,  religion  in 
exercise,  like  Bacon  s  religion,  marks  the  truly 
wise  man :  and,  to  feel  this  wisdom  bring  satis&c- 
tion  home  to  the  heart — directing  it  to  subsfan- 
tialsi  and  breaking  those  enchantments  of  life 
which  at  first  entice^  often  betray,  and  never  conld 
satisfy, — ^is  to  rise  to  the  character  of  a  happy  and 
superior  man.  On  the  contrary,  for  any  one  to 
represent  such  a  principle  as  contracting  the 
mind,  while  it  actually  expands  and  elevates  it,  is 
like  asserting,  that  he,  who  is  capable  of  survey* 
ing  a  prospect  before  him,  is  more  limited  in  his 
views  and  fisiculties  than  another  whose  purblind 
eye  can  discern  nothing  but  what  is  brought  close 
to  it.  Or,  to  treat  a  resolution  to  maintain  and 
act  upon  such  a  principle  as  weak  or  irrational,  is 
as  if  one  should  affirm,  that  it  would  have  been 
wiser  if  the  Prodigal  had  determined  to  stay  and 
perish  with  the  swine,  than  that  he  should  at 
length  have  come  to  himself^  and  returned  to  his 
Father. 

"  Still,"  says  the  objector,  "  do  I  not  see  relt* 
gionists  gloomy,  contracted,  superstitious,  and 
sometimes  false  ?"  Look  again  at  the  remarks  on 
the  identity  of  somid  religious  principle,  and  the 
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accidents  which  tend  to  obscure  it,  and  your  ob^ 
jection  is  answered. — "  But  if  Bacon  rose  superior 
to  these  in  cheerfulness  and  liberality,  were  not 
his  sentiments  rather  cynical  and  monkish  respect^ 
ing  the  Arts  ?"— Not  at  all. — Had  he  been  more 
independent  and  unencumbered,  I  cannot  doubt 
but  that  both  his  taste  and  his  conscience  would 
have  agreed  in  placing  an  organ,  a  painted  win- 
dow, or  a  monument,  in  his  church;  in  adding  a 
few  select  pieces  to  his  collection  :  in  increasing 
the  portraits  of  his  fnends ;  in  tummg  his  garden 
walk ;  or  in  directing  the  style  of  his  alcove. — 
"  Wherein  then  did  he  differ  from  the  generality 
of  those,  whom  he  saw  come  to  him  as  an  artist?" 
I  reply,  he  differed,  toto  ccelo:  he  would  have 
treated  these  momentary  trifles,  to  use  his  own 
expression,  but  as  his  "  toysj^  while  his  trea-- 
surCf  and  consequently  his  heiart,  would  have 
been  in  heaven. 

I  have  to  apologize  to  the  Reader  for  having 
carried  these  reflections  to  a  far  greater  length 
than  I  intended.  But  if  they  illustrate  and  re- 
commend the  piety  of  the  character  presented — if 
they  in  any  degree  atone  for  the  great  waste  of 
my  own  life  in  the  pursuit  of  sounds  and  shadows 
— if  they  warn  some  youth  against  the  charms 
preparing  on  the  continent, 

Baited  with  reasons  not  nnplansible. 
To  wind  into  (he  easy-hearted  mas, 
Afid  hug  him  into  snares: 

VOL.  I.  A  a 
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— if,  finally,  while  the  light  is  obscured  by  th« 
smoke  of  that  incense  which  ascends  on  all  sides 
to  the  idol  of  the  day,  my  feeble  efforts  may  be 
accepted  with  his,  who  cried,  ]f  Baal  he  God^ 
serve  him;  but  if  Jehovah  be  Ood^  serve  him;  I 
shall  rejoice  in  having  made  them,  however  they 
may  be  misunderstood,  or  misrefwesented. 


■■„.  ..,  J.../.,,  ,:-^/^,,y,M:,  ■J..j„.fj.  ;,,.; 
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PREFACE. 


The  Memoirs  of  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  William 
Bromley  Cadogan^  and  those  of  John  Bacon^  Esq. 
were  written  at  the  particular  request  qf  their  re^ 
lations :  but  in  publishing  these  of  the  late  Rev. 
John  Newton^  I  profess  mjfse^ a  volunteer:  and 
my  motives  were  the  following : — When  I  perceived 
my  venerable  friend  bending  under  a  weight  qf 
yearSy  and  considered  how  soon^from  the  very  course 
qf  nature f  the  world  must  lose  so  valuable  an  m* 
structor  and  example — when  I  reflected  haw  com-' 
mon  it  is  for  hasty  and  inaccurate  accounts  qfex-^ 
traordinary  characters  to  be  obtruded  on  the  pubUe 
by  venal  writers^  whenever  more  authentic  docUf 
ments  are  wanting — above  all,  when  I  considered 
how  striking  a  display  such  a  life  affords  of  the 
nature  of  true  religionr—of  the  power  of  divine 
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grace — of  the  mysterious  hut  aH-wise  course  of  Di- 
vine Providence — and  of  the  encouragement  af- 
forded for  our  dependence  upon  that  Providence  in 

the  most  trying  cirioumstances — J  say^  on  these  ac- 

» 

counts y  I  felt  that  the  leading  features  of  such  a 
Character  should  not  be  neglected^  whilst  it  was 
easy  to  authenticate  them  correctly. 

■    Sesides  whieh^  L  have  observed  a  want  of  hooks 
of  a  certain  ddssfor  young  people  ;  and  have  often 
ieen  enquired  of  by  Christian  parents  for  publi* 
cations  thai  might  amqse  their  famHies^  and  yet 
iend  to  pronufte  their  best  interests.     The  numherf 
however y  dfthis  kind  which  I  have  seen^  and  that 
appeared  unexceptionable^  is  hut  small.    For,  as 
the  characters  and  sentiments  of  some  men  become 
Bioral  blights  in  society  ^men^  whose  mouths  sd- 
dam  open  but,  like  that  of  sepulchres^  they  die-- 
eover  the  putridity  they  contain^  and  infeet  more  or 
hss  whoever  ventures  within  their  baneful  if^^uenee; 
so  the  reformed  subject  of  these  Memoirs  was  hap^ 
pily  a  remarkable  instance  of  the  reverse:  the  change 
that  took  place  in  his  Jtearty  after  such  a  course  of 
Jt^ro/^oc^y  affor^^  a  convincing  demonstration  of 
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the  truth  and  farce  of  Christianity.  Instead  qf 
proceeding  as  a  blight  in  society,  he  became  a  bless* 
ing:  his  future  course  was  a  striking  example  of 
the  bcfieficial  effects  of  the  Grospel;  and  that^  not 
onJyfroin  the  pulpit ,  and  by  hispen,  but  also  by  his 
conversation  in  the  large  circle  of  his  acquaintance^ 
of  which  there  is  yet  living  a  multitude  of  wit^ 
nesses. 

Impressed,  therefore,  with  the  advantages  which 
I  coticeived  would  result  from  the  publication  of 
these  Memoirs,  I  communicated  my  design  some 
years  ago  to  Mr.  N. — Whatever  tended  to  promote 
that  cause  in  which  his  heart  had  been  long  en- 
gaged, I  was  sure  woidd  not  fail  to  obtain  his 
concurrence.     He  accordingly  promised  to  afford 
whatever  materials  might  be  necessary,  beyond  those 
which  his  printed  "  Nafrative''  contained.     He 
promised  also  to  read  over  and  revise  whatever  was 
added  from  my  own  observation  ;  and  he  soon  after 
brought  me  an  account  in  writing,  containing  every 
thing  memorable  which  he  recollected  before  the 
commeficement  of  his  "  Narrative.''    I  shall,  there- 
fore, detain  the  reader  no  longer  than  to  assure  him 
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that  the  whole  of  the  following  Memoirs^  (except 
what  relates  to  Mr.  N.'s  character  J  was 
to  him  in  MS.  while  he  was  capable  qf  ( 
it,  and  that  it  received  his  sanetian. 


Aprilf  1808. 
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JL  HESE  Memoirs  seem  naturally  to  commence 
with  the  Account  mentioned  in  the  Preface,  and 
which  I  here  transcribe : 

^'  I  was  bom  in  London  the  24th  of  July,  1725, 
old  style.  My  parents,  though  not  wealthy,  were 
respectable.  My  father  was  msuiy  years  master 
of  a  ship  in  the  Mediterranean  trade.  In  the  year 
1748  he  went  Governor  of  York  Fort  in  Hudson's 
Bay,  where  he  died  in  the  year  1750. 

'*  My  mother  was  a  dissenter,  a  pious  woman, 
and  a  member  of  the  late  Dr.  Jennings's  Church. 
She  was  of  a  weak,  consumptiTe  habit,  loved  re-> 
tirement,  and,  as  I  was  her  only  child,  she  made 
it  the  chief  business  and  pleasure  of  her  life  to  in* 
struct  me,  and  bring  me  up  in  the  nurture  and  ad- 
monition of  the  Lord.  I  have  been  told,  that, 
from  my  birth,  she  had,  in  her  mind,  devoted  me 
to  the  ministry ;  and  that,  had  she  liyed  till  I  was  of 
a  proper  age,  I  was  to  have  been  sent  to  St.  An« 
drews  in  Scotland  to  be  educated.    But  the  Lord 
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had  appointed  otherwise.    My  mother  died  before 
I  was  seven  years  of  age. 

'^  I  was  rather  of  a  sedentary  turn,  not  active 
and  playful,  as  boys  commonly  are,  but  seemed 
as  willing  to  learn  as  my  mother  was  to  teach  me. 
I  had  some  capacity,  and  a  retentive  memory. 
When  I  was  four  years  old,  I  could  read,  (hard 
names  excepted)  as  well  as  I  can  now :  and  could 
likewise  repeat  the  answers  to  the  questions  in 
the  Assembly's  Shorter  Catechism,  with  the  proofs^ 
and  all  Dr.  Watts's  smaller  CatecfaiinDS,  and  )ia 
Children's  Hymns. 

*'  When  my  father  returned  firom  sea,  after  my 
mother's  death,  he  married  again.  My  new  llio- 
ther  was  the  daughter  of  a  substantial  grasMr  at 
Ar^kiy  in  Essex.  She  seemed  willing  to  Mkijpft 
and .  bring  me  up ;  but^  after  two  or  three  yeMii 
•he  bad  a  son  of  her  o^n,  who  engrossed  the  old 
gentleman's  notice.  My  Either  was  a  very  seas^ 
ble,  and  a  moral  man,  as  the  world  rates  morality; 
but  neither  he,  nor  my  step-mother,  was  ond^ 
the  impressions  of  religion :  I  was,  therefore,  nmoh 
left  to  myself,  to  mingle  with  idle  and  wicked 
boys ;  and  soon  learnt  their  ways. 
'  *^  1  never  was  at  school  but  about  two  yewrs; 
from  my  eighth  to  my  tenth  year.  It  was  a  board- 
ing-school, at  Stratford,  in  Essex.  Thoiigh  my 
iaither  left  me  much  to  run  about  the  streets,  yet^ 
when  under  his  eye,  he  kept  me  at  a  gfdat  di»- 
iance.    I  am  persuaded  he  loved  me,    but  be 
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Heeoied  not  wfllio^  that  I  should  know  it  I  was 
mith  Um  in.  a  state  of  f(^ar  and  bondage.  Hiii 
etertmess^'  together  with  the  severity  of  my  scho(^ 
ai&Bter;  broke  and  overawed  my  spirit,  and  aU 
most  made  n^  a  dolt ;  so  that  part  of  the  two 
^^ars^  I  was  at  school,  instead  Of  making  a  pro* 
gress^  I  nearly  forgot  ail  that  my  good  mothet 
had  tan^it  ine. 

,  ^^  The' day  I  was  eleven  years  old,  I  went  on 
board  my  father's  ship  in  Longreaeh.  I  made 
five  voyages  with  him  to  the  Mediterranean.  In 
the  course  of  the  last  voyage,  he  left  me  some 
months  at  Alicant  in  Spain,  with  a  merchant,  a 
|>arti€ular  V  fiiend  of  his.  With  him  I  might  have 
^ne '  wieU,  i£  I  had  behaved  weU :  but,  by  this 
ftiabe,  mysiiifiilpn^nsities  had  gathered  strength 
by  habit :  I'  was  Tery  wicked,  and  therefore  very 
fdolisfa ;  aiid^  being  my^  own  enemy,  I  seemed 
ddtermiied  that  nobody  should  be  my  friend. 
', '  **  My  :fotHer  left  the  sea  in  the  year  1742.  I 
sade  bne^  voyage  afterwards  to  Venice,  before 
the  mast;  and,  socm  alter  my  return,  was  im^ 
|nre^»ed  on  board  the  Harwich. — Then  began  my 
awfolly  mad  career,  as  recorded  in  the"  Naar^ 
rtitive;"  to' which,  and  to  the  "  Letters  to  a  Wife^** 
i'  must  refer  you  for  any  further  dates  and  in^ 
eidents.   . 

"  I  am  truly  yours, 

"  JOHN  NEWtON.'^ 

••  flflc.  19, 1795.^  .       • 
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A  few  articles  may  be  added  to  this  acoomit 
from  the  "  Narrative/'  where  we  find  that  his 
pious  mother  stored  his  '*  memory  with  whole 
chapters,  and  smaller  portions  of  Scriptmre,  cate- 
chisms, hymns,  and  poems;  and  often  com- 
mended him  with  many  prayers  and  tears  to  God:** 
that,  in  his  sixth  year,  he  began  to  leam  Latin, 
though  the  intended  plan  of  his  education  was 
soon  broken — and  that  he  lost  this  valuable  parent, 
July  11th,  1732. 

We  also  find,  that,  after  his  father's  second 
marriage,  he  was  sent  to  the  school  above* 
mentioned :  and,  in  the  last  of  the  two  years  he 
spent  there,  a  new  usher  came,  who  observed 
and  suited  his  temper.  He  prosecuted  Latin, 
therefore,  with  great  eagerness ;  and,  before  he 
was  ten  years  old,  he  had  reached  and  main* 
tained  the  first  post  in  the  second  class,  which, 
in  that  school,  read  Tully  and  Vii^L  But,  by 
being  pushed  forward  too  fast,  and  not  properly 
grounded  (a  method  too  common  in  inferior 
schools)  he  soon  lost  all  he  had  learned. 

In  the  next  and  most  remarkable  period  of 
Mr.  N.'s  life,  we  must  be  conducted  by  the  "  Nar- 
rative" above  mentioned.  It  has  been  observed, 
that,  at  eleven  years  of  age,  he  was  taken  by  his 
father  to  sea.  His  father  was  a  man  of  remark- 
ably good  sense,  and  great  knowledge  of  the 
world.  He  took  much  care  of  his  son's  morals, 
but  could  not  supply  a  mother's  part.    The  fother 
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had  been  educated  at  a  Jesuits'  Collie  near 
Seville  in  Spain ;  and  had  an  air  of  such  distance 
and  severity  in  his  carriage,  as  discouraged  his 
son,  who  always  was  in  fear  when  before  him, 
which  deprived  him  of  that  influence  he  might 
otherwise  have  had. 

From  this  time  to  the  year  1742  Mr.  N.  made 
several  voyages,  but  at  considerable  intervals. 
These  intervals  were  chiefly  spent  in  the  country, 
excepting  a  few  months  in  his  fifteenth  year,  when 
he  wai^  placed,  with  a  very  advantageous  prospect, 
at  Alicant  already  mentioned. 

About  this  period  of;  his  life,  with  a  temper  and 
conduct  exceedingly  various,  he  was  often  dis« 
turbid  with  religious  convictions ;  and  being  from 
a  child  fond  of  reading,  he  met  with  Bennet's 
^'  Christian  Oratory,"  and  though  he  understood 
little  of  it,  the  course  of  life  it  recommended  ap- 
peared very  desirable.  He  therefore  began  to 
pray,  to  read  the  Scriptures,  to  keep  a  diary,  and 
thought  himself  religious ;  but  soon  became  weary 
of  it,  and  gave  it  up.  He  then  learned  to  curse 
and  to  blaspheme ;  and  was  exceedingly  wicked 
when  out  of  the  view  of  his  parents,  though  at  so 
early  a  period. 

Upon  his  being  thrown  from  a  horse  near  a 
dangerous  hedge-row,  newly  cut,  his  conscience 
suggested  to  him  the  dreadful  consequences  of 
appearing  in  such  a  state  before  God.  This 
put  him,  though  but  for  a  time,  upon  breaking 
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dff  his  profane  practices ;  but  the  coiupeqaeiice 
of  these  struggles  betwe^i  sin  fiuid  conscieiic^ 
was,  that  on  every  relapse  he  sunl^  into  still 
greater  depths  of  wickedneeRSk  .  He  was  roused 
again,  by  the  loss  of  a  companion  who  had  agreed 
to  go  with  him  one  Sunday  onboard  a aia& of  wir; 
Mr.  N.  providentially  coming  too  kttey  the  boat 
had  gone  without  him,  and  was  overset^by  wiiich 
his  companion  and  several  others  were  dMWaed 
He  was  exceedingly  aiffected  at  the  fitnetal  of  thid 
companion,  to  think  that  by  the  delay  of  a  few 
minutes  (which  at  the  time  occasioned  much  anger) 
his  life  had  been  preserved :  but  this  abo  was  soon 
forgotten.  The  perusal  of  the  <<  Family^Instanieloi^ 
produced  another  temporary  pefotmatioiL  H 
i^ort,  he  took  up  and  laid  aside  a  religious  profes* 
sion  three  or  four  different  times,  before  he  was' 
sixteen  years  of  age. 

"  All  this  while,"  says  he,  "  my  heart  was^  b-. 
sincere.  I  often  saw  the  necessity  of  religion^ 
as  a  means  of  escaping  hell;  but  I  loved  sifif 
and  was  unwilling  to  forsake  it.— rl  was  so 
strangely  blind  and  stupid,  that,  sometimes,  wketf 
I  have  been  determined  upon  thmgs  which  I  teew 
were  sinful,  I  could  not  go  on  quietly  till  I  had 
fhTSt  dispatched  my  ordinary  task  of  prayer,  in 
which  I  have  grudged  every  moment  of  the  tifiae : 
when  this  was  finished,  my  conscience  was  m  some 
measure  pacified,  and  I  could  rush  into  folly  with 
little  remorse.** 
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But  his  last  reform  ^ras  ti»r  moet  cmaMHclibl&J 
^<  Of  thicr  period/'  says  he,  '^  at  JteasJbof  tsoiQci  pairC 
of  it,  f  may  say,  in  the  ApoBtlo's  words,  Afi» 
the  $trki€8t^otqfmu^religiqimi'IiIweda  Phariiet. 
I  did  every  thing  that  might  be  expected  frama 
person  mitip^y  ignonutit  of  God's*  righteouBness^ 
and  desirous  to  establish  his  own.  I  spent  thci 
greatest  part  of  every  day  in  reading  the  Scrips 
tures,  and  in  meditation  and  prayer.  I  fiisted  often: 
I  even  abstained  from  all  animal  food  for  three 
months.  I  would  hardly  answer  a  question  for 
fear  of  speaking  an  idle  word :  I  seemed  to  be- 
moan my  former  miscarriages  very  earnestly,  and 
sometimes  with  teimi :  in  short,  I  became  an 
Ascetic,  and  endeavoured,  as  &r  as  my  situation 
would  permit,  to  renomice  society,  that  I  might 
avoid  temptation."' 

This  reformation,  it  seems,  continued  for  more 
than  two  years.  But  he  adds^  **'  it  was  a  poor  re- 
ligion: it  left  me  in  many  respects  under  tiie 
power  of  sin;  and,  so  far  as  it  prevailed;  only 
tended  to  make  me  gloomy,  stupid,  unsociable^ 
and  useless." 

That  it  was  a  pow  religion,  and  quite  unlike 
that  which  he  afterwards  possessed,  will  appear 
£rom  what  immediately  foUows :  for,  had  it  been 
taken  up  upon  more  scriptural  ground,  and 
attended  with  that  internal  evidence  and  satisiac-- 
tion  which  true  religion  only  brings,  he  could  not 
•o  soon  have  £adlen  a  dupe  to  euth  a  writer-aa 
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Shaftsbury.  It  was  at  a  petty  shop  at  Middle- 
burght  in  Holland,  that  he  first  met  with  a  Yolume 
of  the  *^  Characteristics."  The  declamatioD» 
called  by  his  Lordship  a  ^'  Rhapsody,"  suited  the 
romantic  turn  of  his  mind.  Unaware  of  its  ten- 
dency, he  imagined  he  had  found  a  valuable  guide. 
This  book  was  always  in  his  hand,  till  he  could 
nearly  repeat  the  ''  Rhapsody."  Though  it  pro- 
duced no  immediate  effect,  it  operated  like  a 
slow,  poison,  and  prepared  the  way  for  all  that 
followed. 

About  the  year  1742,  his  father,  having  lately 
come  from  a  voyage,  and  not  intending  to  return 
to  sea,  was  contriving  for  Mr.  N.'s  settlement  in 
the  world.  But  to  settle  a  youth  who  had  no 
spirit  for  business,  who  knew  but  little  of  men  or 
things,  who  was  of  a  romantic  turn — a  medley,  aat 
he  expressed  it,  of  religion,  philosophy,  and  indo- 
lence, and  quite  averse  to  order — must  prove  a 
great  difficulty.  At  lengtli  a  merchant  in  Liver- 
pool, an  intimate  friend  of  the  father,  and  after- 
wards a  singular  friend  to  the  son,  offered  to  send 
him  for  some  years  to  Jamaica,  and  undertook  the 
charge  of  his  future  welfare.  This  was  consented 
to,  and  preparation  made  for  the  voyage,  which 
was  to  be  prosecuted  the  following  week.  In  the 
mean  time,  he  was  sent  by  his  father  on  some  bu- 
siness to  a  place,  a  few  miles  beyond  Maidstone  in 
Kent.  But  the  journey,  which  was  designed  to 
last  but  three  or  four  days,  gave  such  a  turn  to 
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his  mind,  as  roused  him  from  his  habitual  indo*- 
lence,  and  produced  a  series  of  important  ^  and 
interesting  occurrences. 

A  few  days  before;  this  int^nd^  jouHiey,  he 
received  an  invitation  to  visit  some  distant  rela» 
tions  in  Kent.  They  were  particular  friends  of 
his  mother,  who  died  at  their  house ;  but  a  cool- 
ness haviHg  taken  t)lace  upon  his  father's  second 
marriage,  all  intercourse  between  them  had  ceased. 
As  his  road  lay  within  half  a  mile  of  the  house, 
and  he  had  obtained  his  father's  leave  to  call  on 
them,  he  went  thither,  and  met  with  the  kindest 
reception  from  these  friends.  They  had  two 
daughters.  It  seems  the  eider  had  been  intended, 
by  both  the  mothers,  for  his  future  wife.  Almost 
at  the  first  sight  of  this  girl,  then  under  fourteen 
years  of  age,  he  was  impressed  with  such  an  af- 
fection for  her,  as  appears  to  have  equalled  all 
that  the  writers  of  romance  have  imagined. 

"  I  soon  lost,'*  says  he,  "  all  sense  of  religion^ 
and  became  deaf  to  the  remonstrances  of  con- 
science and  prudence:  but  my  regard  for  her  was 
always  the  same;  and  I  may,  perhaps,  venture  to 
say,  that  none  of  the  scenes  of  misery  and  wick- 
edness I  afterwards  experienced  ever  banished 
her  a  single  hour  together  from  my  waking 
thoughts  for  the  seven  following  years." 

His  heart  being  now  rivetted  to  a  pai'ticular 
object,  every  thing  with  which  he  was  concerned 
appeared  in  a  new  light.    He  could  not  now  bear 
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the  thought  of  living  at  such  a  distance  as  Ja^ 
inaica  for  four  or  five  years,  and  therefore  deteiv 
mined  not  to  go  thither.  He  dared*  not  c<ntt- 
municate  with  his  father  on  this  point:  but^  instead 
of  three  days/ he  staid  thtee  weeks  in  Rent^  tiU 
the  ship  had  sailed,  and  then  he  returned  to 
London.  His  father,  though  highly  displeased^ 
became  reconciled ;  and,  in  a  little  time  be  sailed 
with  a  friend  of  his  father  to  Venice. 
.  In  this  voyage,  being  a  common  sailor,  and  ex- 
posed to  the  company  of  his  comrades^  lie  began 
to  relax  from  the  sobriety  which  he  Ittd  preserved^ 
in  some  degree,  for  more  than  two  years.  Some** 
times,  pierced  with  convictions,  he  made  a  feir 
fidnt  efforts,  as  formerly,  to  stop ;  and,  though  not 
yet  absolutely  profligate,  he  was  making  large 
strides  towards  a  total  apostasy  from  €rod.  At 
length  he  received  a  remarkable  check  by  a 
dream,  which  made  a  very  strong,  though  not 
abiding,  impression  upon  his  mind. 

I  shall  relate  this  dream  in  his  own  words,  re* 
ferring  to  the  "  Narrative''  those  who  wish  to 
know  his  opinion  of  dreams,  and  his  application  of 
this  one  in  particular  to  his  own  circumstances; 

^*  The  scene,  presented  to  my  imagination,  wa# 
the  harbour  of  Venice,  where  we  had  lately  been* 
I  thought  it  was  night,  and  my  watch  upon  the 
deck ;  and  that,  as  I  was  walking  to  and  fro  by 
myself,  a  person  came  to  me  (I  do  not  remember 
irom^  whence),  and  brought  me  a  ring,  with  aa 
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Express  chai^  to  keep  it  carefully ;  a£»iirmg  me^ 

that,  while  I  preserved  that  ring,  I  should  be 

happy  and  successful :  but  if  I  lost  or  parted  witb 

it,  I  must  expect  ndthing  but  trouble!  and  misery. 

—I  accepted  the  present  and  the  terms  willingly, 

liot  in  the  least  doubting  iny  own  care  to  preserycl 

it,  and  highly  satisfied  to  have  my  happiness  in 

my  own  keeping.  I  was  engaged  -in  these  thoughts^ 

when  a  second  person  came  to  me,  and,  observing 

the  ring  on  my  finger,  took  occasion  to  ask  me 

some  questions  concerning  it.     I  readily  told  him 

its  virtues,  and  his  answer  expressed  a  surprise  at 

my  weakness,  in  expecting  such  effects  from  a 

ring.    I  think  he  reasoned  with  me  some  time, 

upon  the  impossibility  of  the  thing ;  and  at  length 

tu^ed  me,  in  direct  terms,  to  throw  it  away.    At 

first  I  was  shocked  at  the  proposal,  but  his  insi* 

nuations  prevailed.    I  b^an  to  reason  and  doubts 

and  at  last  plucked  it  off  my  finger,  and  dropped 

it  over  the  ship's  side  into  the  water,  which  it  had 

no  sooner  touched,  than  I  saw,  at  the  same  in- 

fitant,  a  t^nible  fire  burst  out  from  a  range  of 

mountains  (a  part  of  the  Alps),  which  appeared  at 

some  distance  behind  the  city  of  Venice.    I  saw 

the  hills  as  distinct  as  if  awake,  and  that  they 

were  all  in  flames.    I  perceived,  too  late,  my 

folly:  and  my  tempter,  with  an  air  of  insult,  in-^ 

formed  me,  that  all  the  mercy  God  had  in  reserve 

for  me  was  comprised  in  that  ring,  which  I  had 

wflfolly  thrown  away«    I  understood  that  I  must 
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now  go  with  him  to  the  burning  mountains,  and 
that  all  the  flames  I  saw  were  kindled  on  my  ac- 
count. I  trembled,  and  was  in  a  great  agony ;  so 
that  it  was  surprising  I  did  not  then  awake :  but 
my  dream  continued ;  and  when  I  thought  myself 
upon  the  point  of  a  constrained  departure,  and 
stood  self  condemned,  without  plea  or  hope,  sud- 
denly, either  a  third  person,  or  the  same  who 
brought  the  ring  at  first  (I  am  not  certain  which), 
came  to  me,  and  demanded  the  cause  of  my  gri^ 
I  told  him  the  plain  case,  confessing  that  I  had 
ruined  myself  wilfully,  and  deserved  no  pity.  He 
blamed  my  rashness,  and  asked  if  I  should  be 
wiser,  supposing  I  had  my  ring  again.  I  could 
hardly  answer  to  this,  for  I  thought  it  was  gone 
beyond  recal.  I  beUeve,  indeed,  I  had  not  tune 
to  answer,  before  I  saw  this  unexpected  firiend  go 
down  under  the  water,  just  in  the  spot  where  I 
had  dropped  it,  and  he  soon  returned,  bringing 
the  ring  with  him :  the  moment  he  came  on  board, 
the  flames  in  the  mountains  were  extinguished, 
and  my  seducer  left  me.  Then  was  tJie  prey  taken 
from  the  hand  of  the  mighty ,  and  the  lawful  cap- 
tive delivered.  My  fears  were  at  an  end,  and  with 
joy  and  gratitude  I  approached  my  kind  deUverer 
to  receive  the  ring  again ;  but  he  refused  to  return 
it,  and  spoke  to  this  eflfect : — *  If  you  should  be 
entrusted  with  this  ring  again,  you  would  very 
soon  bring  yourself  into  the  same  distress :  you 
are  not  able  to  keep  it,  but  I  will  preserve  it  for 
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you,  and,  whenever  it  is  needful,  will  produce  it 
in  your  behalf.' — Upon  this  I  awoke,  in  a  state  of 
mind  not  to  be  described :  I  could  hardly  eat,  or 
sleep,  or  transact  my  necessary  business,  for  two 
or  three  days  :  but  the  impression  soon  wore  off, 
and  in  a  little  time  I  totally  forgot  it;  and  I  think 
it  hardly  occurred  to  my  mind  again  till  several 
years  afterwards." 

Nothing  remarkable  took  place  in  th^  following 
part  of  that  voyage.  Mr.  N.  returned  home  in 
December  1743 ;  and  repeating  his  visit  to  Kent, 
protracted  his  stay  in  the  same  imprudent  manner 
he  had  done  before.  This  so  disappointed  his 
father  s  designs  for  his  interest,  ad  almost  to  induce 
him  to  disown  his  son.  Before  any  thing  suitable 
offered  again,  this  thoughtless  son,  unmindful  of 
the  consequences  of  appearing  in  a  checKd  shirt, 
was  marked  by  a  lieutenant  of  the  Harwich  man 
of  war,  who  immediately  impressed  and  carried 
him  on  board  a  tender.  This  was  at  a  critical 
juncture,  as  the  French  fleets  were  hovering  upon 
our  coast ;  so  that  his  £aither  was  incapable  of  pro-» 
curing  his  release.  A  few  days  after,  he  was  sent 
on  board  the  Harwich,  at  the  Nore.  Here  a  new 
scene  of  life  was  presented ;  and  for  about  a  month, 
much  hardship  endured.  As  a  war  was  daUy  est- 
pected,  his  father  was  willing  he  should  remain 
in  the  navy,  and  procured  him  a  recommendation 
to  the  captain,  who  sent  him  upon  the  quarter- 
deck as  a  midshipman.    He  might  npw  have  had 
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ease  and  respect,  iiad  it  Bot  beea  fiir  his  vMettled 
mind  and  indifierent  behaviour.  The  companions 
he  met  with  here  completed  the  roin  of  his  piin- 
ciples :  though  he  affected  to  talk  of  virtue,  and 
preserved  some  decency,  yet  his  delight  and  ha^ 
bitual  practice  was  wickedness. 

His  principal  companion  was  a  person  of  talents 
and  observation,  an  expert  and. plausible  infidel, 
whose  zeal  was  equal  to  his  address.  '*  I  have 
been  told,'*  says  Mr.  N.  "  that  afterwards  he  was 
overtaken  in  a  voyage  from  Lisbon  in  a  violent 
storm :  the  vessel  and  people  escaped,  but  a  great 
Sea  broke  on  board,  and  swept  him  into  eternity.'* 
— Being  fond  of  this  man's  company,  Mr.  N, 
aimed  to  display  what  smattering  of  readiog  he 
had :  his  companion,  perceiving  that  Mr.  N.  had 
not  lost  all  the  restraints  of  conscience,  at  first 
$poke  in  favour  of  religion ;  and  having  gained  Mr. 
N.'s  confidence,  and  perceiving  his  attachment  to 
the  "  Characteristics,"  he  soon  convinced  his  pu- 
pil that  he  had  never  understood  that  book.  By 
objections  and  arguments  Mr.  N.'s  depraved 
heart  was  soon  gained.  He  plunged  into  infide- 
lity with  all  his  spirit ;  and  like  an  unwary  sailor 
who  quits  his  post  just  before  a  rising  storm,  the 
hopes  and  comforts  of  the  gospel  were  renounced 
at  the  very  time  when  every  other  comfort  was 
about  to  fail. 

In  December,  1744,  the  Harwich  was  in  the 
Downs,  bound  to  the  East  Indies.    The  captain 
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gaye  Mr.  N.  leare  to  go  on  shore  for  a  day.; 
but,  with  his  usual  inconsideration,  and  follow- 
ing- the  dictates  of  a  restless  passion,  he  went 
to  take  a  last  leave  of  the  object  with  which  he 
was  BO  infatnated. — Little  satisfaction  attended 
the  interview  in  such  circumstances,  and  on  new 
year's  day  he  returned  to  the  ship.  The  captain 
was  so  highly  displeased  at  this  rash  step,  that  it 
occasioned  ever  after  the  loss  of  his  favour. 

At  length  they  sailed  from  Spithead,  with  a 
very  large  fleet  They  put  into  Torbay,  vdth  a 
change  of  wind;  but  sailed  the  next  day,  on  its 
becoming  fair.  Several  of  the  fleet  were  lost  at 
leaving  the  place;  but  the  following  night  the 
whole  fleet  was  greatly  endangered  upon  the  coast 
of  Cornwall,  by  a  storm  from  the  southward. 
The  ship  on  which  Mr.  N.  was  aboard  escaped 
wihurt,  though  several  times  in  danger  of  being 
ran  down  by  other  vessels;  but  many  suffered 
■Biuch:  this  occasioned  their  putting  back  to 
Plymouth. 

While  they  lay  at  Plymouth,  Mr.  N.  heard 
that  his  father,  who  had  an  interest  in  some  of 
the  ships  lately  lost,  was  come  down  to  Torbay. 
'He  thought  that  if  he  could  see  his  father,  he 
-might  easily  be  introduced  into  a  service  which 
would  be  better  than  pursuing  a  long  and  uncer- 
tain voyage  to  the  East  Indies.  It  was  his  habit 
in  those-  unhappy  days,  nener  to  deliberate.  As 
•Moii'a84ib0  thought  occurred,  he  resolved  toleave 
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the  ship  at  all  events :  he  did  so,  and  in  the  wont 
manner  possible.     He  was  sent  one  day  in  the 
boat  to  prevent  others  irom  desertion,  but  ber 
trayed   his   trust,    and   deserted  himself.      Not 
knowing  which  road  to  take,  and  fearing  to  mi» 
quire  lest  he  should  be  suspected,  yet  having  some 
general  idea  of  the  country,  he  found,  after  he  had 
travelled  some  miles,  that  he  was  on  the  road  to 
Dartmouth.    That  day  and  part  of  the  next  every 
tiling  seemed  to  go  on  smoothly.    He  walked 
feist,  and  thought  to  have  seen  his  father  in  about 
two  hours,  when  he  was  met  by  a  small  party  of 
soldiers,  whom  he  could  not  avoid  or  deceive  t 
they  brought  him  back   to  Plymouth,  through 
the  streets  of  which  he  proceeded  guarded  like 
a  felon.     Full  of  indignation,  shame,  and  fear^ 
he  was  confined  two  days  in  the  guard-house^ 
then  sent  on  ship-board,    and  kept  a  while  in 
irons:   next  be  was  publicly  stript  and  whipt, 
degraded  from  his  office,  and  all  his  former  com- 
panions forbidden  to  shew  him  the  least  fetvour, 
or  even  to  speak  to  him.    As  midshipman  he  had 
been  entitled  to  command,  in  which  (being  suffi- 
ciently haughty  and  vain)  he  had  not  been  tem- 
perate; but  was  now  in  his  turn  brought  down  to 
a  level  with  the  lowest,  and  exposed  to  the  in- 
sults of  all. 

The  state  of  his  mind  at  this  time  can  only 
be  properly  expressed  in  his  own  words : 

<*  Ap  my  present  situation  was  uncomfortable, 
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my  future  prospects  were  still  worse :  the  evils  I 
suffered  were  likely  to  grow  heavier  every  day. 
While  my  catastrophe  was  recent,  the  officers  and 
my  quondam  brethren  were  something  disposed 
to  screen  me  from  ill  usage ;  but,  during  the  little 
time  I  remained  with  them  afterwards,  I  found 
them  cool  very  fast  in  their  endeavours  to  protect 
me.  Indeed,  they  could  not  avoid  such  conduct 
without  running  a  great  risk  of  sharing  with  me : 
for  the  captain,  though  in  general  a  humane  man^ 
who  behaved  very  well  to  the  ship's  company,  was 
almost  implacable  in  his  resentment,  and  took  se* 
veral  occasions  to  shew  it,  and  the  voyage  wa9 
expected  to  be  (as  it  proved)  for  five  years.  Yet 
nothing  I  either  felt  or  feared  distressed  me  so 
much  as  to  see  myself  thus  forcibly  torn  away 
£rom  the  object  of  my  affections,  under  a  great 
improbability  of  seeing  her  again,  and  a  much 
greater  of  returning  in  such  a  manner  as  would 
give  me  hope  of  seeing  her  mine. 

^'  Thus  I  was  as  miserable  on  all  hands  as  could 
well  be  imagined,  My  breast  was  filled  vdth  the 
most  excruciating  passions;  eager  desire,  bitter 
rage,  and  black  despair.  £very  hour  exposed 
me  to  some  new  insult  and  hardship,  with  no  hope 
of  reUef  or  mitigation;  no  firiend  to  take  my  part, 
nor  to  listen  to  my  complaint.  Whether  I  looked 
inward  or  outward,  I  could  perceive  nothiog  but 
darkness  and  misery.  I  think  no  case,  except 
tjiat  of  a  conscience  wounded  by  the  wrath  of 
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God,  ccHild  be  more  dreadful  than  mine,  I  can? 
not  express  with  what  wishfuhiess  and  regret  I 
east  my  last  looks  upon  the  £nglish  shore :  I  kept 
my  eyes  fixed  upon  it,  till,  the  riiip's  distance  in* 
Creasing,  it  insensibly  disappeared;  and,  iriien  I 
could  see  it  no  longer,  1  was  tempted  to  throw 
myself  into  the  sea,  which  (according  to  the 
wicked  system  I  had  adopted)  would  put  a  period 
to  all  my  sorrows  at  once.  But  the  secret  hand 
of  God  restrained  me." 

During  bis  passage  to  Madeira,  Mr.N.  des- 
cribes himself  as  a  prey  to  the  most  gloomy 
thoughts.  Though  he  had  deserved  all,  and 
more  than  all  he  had  met  with  from  the  captain, 
yet  pride  suggested  that  he  had  be^i  grossly 
kytcred;  "  and  this  so  far,"  says  he,  '^  wrou^t 
upon  my  wicked  heart,  that  I  actually  formed 
designs  against  his  life,  and  that  was  one  reason 
which  made  me  willing  to  prolong  my  own.  I 
was  sometimes  divided  between  the  two,  not 
thinking  it  practicable  to  efiect  both.  The  Lord 
had  now  to  appearance  given  me  up  to  judicial 
liardness :  I  was  capable  of  any  thing.  I  had  not 
the  least  fear  of  God  before  my  eyes,  nor  (so  far  as 
I  remember)  the  least  sensibility  of  conscience. 
I  was  possessed  with  so  strong  a  spirit  of  delusion, 
that  I  believed  my  own  lie,  and  was  firmly  per- 
Bulided  thatafterdea^  I  should  cease  to  be. — Yet 
Ibe  Lord  preserved  me ! — Some  intervals  of  sober 
neflectiim weutd at timeff takeplace :  when i have 
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cheMsen  death  raliher  than  life,  a  ray  of  hope  would 
eome  in  (though  there  was  little  probability  for 
iFuch  a  hope)  that  I  should  yet  see  better  days,  that 
I  might  return  to  England,  and  have  my  wishes 
crowned,  if  I  did  not  wilftdly  throw  myself  away^ 
In  a  word,  my  love  to  Mrs.  N.  was  now  the  only 
restraint  I  had  left :  though  I  neither  feared  God 
nor  regarded  man,  I  could  not  bear  that  she 
should  think  meanly  of  me  when  I  was  dead.'* 

Mr.  N.  had  now  been  at  Madeira  some  time% 
The  business  of  the  fleet  being  completed,  they 
were  to  sail  the  following  day :  on  that  memorable 
morning  he  happened  to  be  late  in  bed,  and  would 
have  continued  to  sleep,  but  that  an  old  com* 
panion,  a  midshipman,  came  down,  between  jest 
imd  earnest,  and  bid  him  rise.  As  he  did  not  im- 
mediately comply,  the  midshipman  cut  down  the 
hammock  in  which  he  lay :  this  obliged  him  to 
dress  himself;  and,  though  very  angry,  he  dttfst 
Dot  resent  it,  but  was  little  aware  that  this  person, 
without  design,  was  a  special  instrument  of  God's 
providence.  Mr.  N.  said  little,  but  v^ent  upon 
deck,  where  he  saw  a  man  putting  his  OYtn  clothes 
into  a  boat,  and  informed  Mr.  N.  he  was  going  to 
leave  the  ship.  Upon  enquiry,  he  ifoutfd  that'two 
men  from  a  Guinea  ship,  which  lay  near  them, 
had  entered  on  board  the  Harwich^  and  that  the 
commodore  (the  late  Sir  George  Pocock)  had  or- 
dered the  captain  to  send  two  others  in  their  room. 
Inflamed  with  this  information,  Mr.  N .ietftkistlid 
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that  the  boat  might  be  detained  a  few  tnintites: 
he  then  entreated  the  lieutenants  to  intercede  'mih 
the  captain  that  he  might  be  dismissed  upon  this 
occasion:  though  he  had  formerly  behaved  ill  to 
tiiese  officers,  they  were  moved  with  pity,  and  ware 
disposed  to  serve  him.  The  captain,  who  had  re- 
fused to  exchange  him  at  Plymouth,  though  re- 
quested by  Admiral  Medley,  was  easily  prevailed 
with  now.  In  little  more  than  half  an  hour  from 
his  being  asleep  in  bed,  he  found  himself  dis- 
charged, and  safe  on  board  another  ship:  the 
events  depending  upon  this  change,  vnll  shew  it  to 
have  been  the  most  critical  and  important. 

The  ship  he  now  entered  was  bound  to  Sienra 
Leone,  and  the  adjacent  parts  of  what  is  called 
the  Windward  Coast  of  Africa.     The  commander 
Jfjouew  his  father,  received  him  kindly,  and  made 
professions  of  assistance ;  and  probably  would  have 
been  his  friend,  if,  instead  of  profiting  by  his  former 
errors,  he  had  not  pursued  a  course,  if  possible, 
worse.  He  was  under  3ome  restraint  on  board  the 
Harwich;  but,  being  now  among  strangers,  he 
could  sin  without  disguise, — "  I  well  remember," 
4says  he,   ^*  that,  while  I  was  passings  from  one 
^bip  to  the  other,  I  rejoiced  in  the  exchange  with 
this  reflection,  that  I  might  now  be  as  abandoned 
as  I  pleased,  without  any  controul;  and,  from 
this  time,  I  was  exceedingly  vile  indeed,  little,  if 
any  thing,  short  of  that  animated  description  of 
an  almost  irrecoverable  state,  which  vre  have  in 
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2  Peter  ii.  14.  I  not  only  fi»imed  with  a  high  hand 
myself,  but  made  it  my  study  to  tempt  and  Be* 
duce  others  upon  every  occasion:  nay,  I  eagerly 
sought  occasion,  sometimes  to  my  own  hazard 
and  hurt."  By  this  conduct  he  soon  forfeited 
the  favour  of  his  captain:  for,  besides  beii^  care- 
less and  disobedient,  upon  some  imagined  af* 
front,  he  employed  his  mischievous  wit  in  making 
a  song  to  ridicule  the  captain  as  to  his  ship,  his 
designs,  and  his  person ;  and  he  taught  it  to  the 
whole  ship's  company. 

He  thus  proceeded  for  about  six  months,  at 
which  time  the  ship  was  preparing  to  leave  the 
coast;  but,  a  few  days  before  she  sailed,  the 
captain  died.  Mr.  N.  was  not  upon  much  better 
terms  virith  his  mate,  who  succeeded  to  the  com* 
mand,  and  upon  some  occasion  had  treated  him 
ill.  He  felt  certain,  that  if  he  went  in  the  ship 
to  the  West  Indies,  the  mate  would  have  put  him 
on  board  a  man  of  war,  a  consequence  more 
dreadful  to  him  than  death  itself:  to  avoid  this, 
he  determined  to  remain  in  Africa,  and  pleased 
himself  with  imagining  it  would  be  an  opportunity 
of  improving  his  fortune. 

Upon  that  part  of  the  coast  there  were  a  few 
white  men  settled,  whose  business  it  vras  to  pur- 
chase  slaves,  &c.  and  sell  them  to  the  ships  at  an 
advanced  price.  One  of  these,  who  had  first 
landed  in  circumstances  similar  to  Mr.  N/s,  had 
acquired  considerable  wealth.     Hiis  map  had 
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been  iifc  Aif^And,  and  was  letondng  in  ike.  samtf 
toael  with  Mr.  N.  of  which  he  owned  a  quarter 
port  His  example  impressed  Mr.  N.  with  hopes 
of  the  same  success,  and  he  obtained  his  discharge 
upon  cotidition  of  entering  into  the  trader's  ser* 
▼ice,  to  whose  generosity  he  trusted  without,  the 
precaution  of  terms.  He  received,  however,  no 
compensation  for  his  time  on  board  the  ship^  bat 
a  bill  upon  the  owners  in  England ;  which,  in 
consequence  of  their  £sdlure,  was  never  paid :  tiie 
day,  therefore,  on  which  the  vessel  sailed,  he 
landed  upon  the  Island  of  Benanoes,  like  one 
ship^wrecked,  with  little  more  than  the  clothes 
upon  his  back. 

"  The  two  following  years,"  says  he,  "  of  which 
I  am  now  to  give  some  account,  will  seem  as  an 
absolute  blank  in  my  life :  but  I  l^ave  seen  fre- 
quent cause  since  to  admire  the  mercy  of  God .  in 
banishing  me  to  those  distant  parts,  and  almost 
excluding  me  from  all  society,  at  a  time  when  I 
Was  big  with  mischief,  and,  like  one  infected  with 
a  pestilence,  was  capable  of  spreading  a  taint 
wherever  I  went. — But  the  Lord  wisely  placed 
me  where  I  could  do  little  harm.  The  few  I  had 
to  converse  with  were  too  much  like  myself;  and 
I  was  soon  brought  into  such  abject  circunr- 
stances,  that  I  was  too  low  to  have  any  influence. 
I  was  rather  shunned  and  despised  than  imitated; 
there  being  few  even  of  the  negroes  themselves, 
during  the  first  year  of  my  residence,  but  thought 
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diemselTes  too  good  to  speak  to  m^  I  was  ai 
yet  an  outcast,  ready  to  t^erish;  but  tlie.liaiS 
beheld  me  with  ro&ef^^^-hB  men  how*  bid  me 
Uve;  and  I  can  onlydaciibe  it  to  hia  aeevet^  opt 
boldii^  power,  that  what  I  suffered  in  a  part  of 
this  interrWl  did  not  bereave  me  either^  d  my  lila 
or  senses.^ 

The  reader  will  have  a  better  idea  of  the  sfiation 
Mr.  N.  was  now  in,  by  his  brief  skcsteh  of  it. 

**  From  Cape  de  Yerd,  the  most  western  point 
of  Africa,  to  Cape  Moimt,  the  whole  coast  is  full 
of  rivers:  the  principal  are  the  Gambia,  Bio 
Grande,  Sierra  Lecme,  and  Sheibro.  Of  the  fOfr- 
mer,  as  it  k  well  known,  and  as  I  was  nevar  ther^ 
I  need  say  nothing.  The  Rio  Grande  (Uke  the 
Hile)  divides  into  many  branches  near  the  sea^ 
On  the  most  northerly,  called  Cacheo,  the  Portu^ 
guese  have  a  settlement.  The  most  soatfaem 
branch,  known  by  the  name  of  Rio  Nnna,  is,  or 
was,  the  usual  boundary  of  the  white  men's  trade 
n.rthw<ud.  S>m.lZ»  »  a  m.m.tamo.,  pe- 
mnsula,  uninhabited,  and  I  believe  inaccessible, 
upon  account  of  the  thick  woods,  excepting  those 
parts  which  lie  near  the  water.  The  river  is  large 
and  navigable.  From  hence,  about  twelve  leagues 
to  the  south-east,  are  three  contiguous  idands^ 
called  the  Benanoes,  twenty  miles  in  circuit :  this 
was  about  the  centre  of  the  white  men's  residence. 
Seven  leagues  further,  the  same  way,  lie  th0 
Flbxitanes,  three  small  islands,  two-  miles  distant 
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from  the  continent,  at  the  point  which  ibims  one 
side  of  the  Sherbro.  This  river  is  more  pr<q>eriy 
a  9(nmd,  nmning  within  a  long  island,  and  recdhi^ 
ing  the  confluence  of  several  lai^e  rtvens ;  '^  rivers 
unknown  to  song,"  but  fiu:  more  deeply  engravm 
in  my  remembrance  than  the  Po  oir  Tiber.  The 
southernmost  of  these  has  a  very  peculiar  coorae 
almost  parallel  to  the  coast;  so  that  in  tracing  it 
a  great  many  leagues  upwards,  it  will  seldom  lead 
one  above  three  miles,  and  sometimecr  not  more 
than  half  a  mile  from  the  sea  shore."*      »• 

Mr.  N.'s  new  master  had  resided  near  Cape 
Mount,  but  at  this  time  had  settled  at  the  Plan* 
tanes,  on  the  largest  of  the  three  islands.  It  is 
low  and  sandy,  about  two  miles  in  circumferencet 
and  almost  covered  with  palm-trees.  They  im- 
mediately began  to  build  a  house.  Mr.  N.  had 
some  desire  to  retrieve  his  time  and  character,  and 
might  have  lived  tolerably  well  with  his  master,  if 
this  man  had  not  been  much  under  the  direction 
of  a  black  woman,  who  lived  with  him  as  a  wife, 
and  influenced  him  against  his  new  ser\  ant.  She 
was  a  person  of  some  consequence  in  her  own 
country,  and  he  owed  liis  first  rise  to  her  interest. 
This  woman,  for  reasons  not  known,  was  strangely 
prejudiced  against  Mr.  N.  from  the  first.  He 
also  had  unhappily  a  severe  fit  of  illness,  which 
attacked  him  before  he  had  opportunity  to  shew 
what  he  could  or  would  do  in  the  service  of  his 
master.    Mr.  N.  was  sick  when  bis  master  sailed 
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in  a  shalop  to  Rio  Nnna,  and  was  left  in  the  haadd 
t>f  this  woman*  He  was  taken  some  care  of  at 
first ;  but,  not  soon  recovering,  her  attention  wa^ 
wearied,  and  she  entirely  neglected  him.  Some- 
times it  was  with  difficulty  he  could  procure  a 
draught  of  cold  water  when  burning  with  a  fever ! 
His  bed  was  a  mat,  spread  upon  a  board  or  chest, 
with  a  log  for  his  pillow.  Upon  his  appetite  re- 
turning, after  the  fever  left  him,  he  would  gladly 
have  eaten,  but  no  one  gave  unto  kim.  She  lived 
in  plenty,  but  scarcely  allowed  him  sufficient  to 
sustain  life,  except  now  and  then,  when  in  the 
highest  good  humour,  she  would  send  him  victuals 
in  her  own  plate  after  she  had  dined.  And  this 
(so  greatly  was  he  humbled)  he  received  with 
thanks  and  eagerness,  as  the  most  needy  beggar 
does  an  alms* 

"  Once,"  says  he,  **  I  well  remember,  I  was 
called  to  receive  this  bounty  from  her  own  hand  : 
but,  being  exceedingly  weak  and  feeble,  I  dropped 
the  plate.  Those  who  live  in  plenty  can  hardly 
conceive  how  this  loss  touched  me :  but  she  had 
the  cruelty  to  laugh  at  my  disappointment;  and, 
.though  the  table  was  covered  with  dishes  (for  she 
lived  much  in  tlie  European  manner),  she  reA:i8ed 
to  give  me  any  more.  My  distress  has  been  at 
times  so  great,  as  to  compel  me  to  go  by  bight, 
dud  pull  up  roots  in  the  plantation  (though  at  the 
risk  of  being  punished  as  a  thief)  ^hich  I  have 
faten  raw  upon  the  spot,  for  fear  of  discovery. 

VOL.  I.  C  c 
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The  roots  I  speak  of  are  ytff  wholesome  food, 
when  boiled  or  roasted,  but  as  unit  to  be  eatei 
raw  in  any  quantity  as  a  potatoe.  The  conse- 
quence of  this  diet,  which,  after  the  first  experi- 
ment, I  always  expected  and  seldom  missed,  was 
the  same  as  I  if  had  taken  tartar  emetic ;  so  that  I 
have  often  returned  as  empty  as  I  went :  yet  ne- 
cessity urged  me  to  repeat  the  trial  8ev»al  times. 
I  have  sometimes  been  relieved  by  strangers;  yea 
even  by  the  slaves  in  the  chain,  who  have  secretly 
brought  me  victuals  (for  they  durst  not  be  seen  to 
do  it)  from  their  own  slender  pittance.  Next  to 
pressing  want,  nothing  sits  harder  upon  the  mind 
than  scam  and  contempt ^  and  of  this  likewise  I  had 
an  abundant  measure." 

When  slowly  recovering,  the  same  woman 
would  sometimes  pay  Mr.  N.  a  visit ;  not  to  pity 
or  relieve,  but  to  insult  him.  She  would  call  him 
worthless  and  indolent,  and  compel  him  to  walk ; 
which  when  he  could  scarcely  do,  she  would  set 
her  attendants  to  mimic  his  motions,  to  clap  thenr 
hands,  laugh,  throw  limes  at  him,  and  sometimes 
they  would  even- throw  stones.  But  though  hef 
attendants  were  forced  to  join  in  this  treatment, 
Mr.  N.  was  rather  pitied  than  scorned  by  the 
meanest  of  her  slaves,  on  her  departure. 

When  his  master  returned  from  the  voyi^e,  Mr. 
N.  complained  of  ill-usage,  but  was  not  credited; 
and,  as  he  did  it  in  her  hearing,  he  fared  worse 
for  it.    He  accompanied  his  master  in  his  secMtd 
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Toyage,  and  they  agreed  pretty  well,  till  his  mas- 
ter was  persuaded  by  a  brother  trader  that  Mrl 
N.  was  dishonest.     This  seems  to  be  the  only 
vice  with  which  he  could  not  be  charged ;   as  his 
honesty  seemed  to  be  the  last  remains  of  a  good 
education  which  he  could  now  boast  of:    and 
though  his  great  distress  might  have  been  a  strong 
temptation  to  fraud,  it  seems   he   never   once 
thought  of  defrauding  his  master  in  the  smallest 
matter.    The  chaise,  however,  was  believed,  and 
he  was  condemned  without  evidence.     From  that 
time  he  was  used  very  hardly :    whenever    his 
master  left  the  vessel,  he  was  locked  upon  deck 
with  a  pint  of  rice  for  his  day's  allowance,  nor 
had  he  any  relief  till  his  master's  return.  "  Indeed," 
says  he,  "  I  believe  I  should  have  been  nearly 
starved,  but  for  an  opportunity  of  catching  fish 
sometimes.      When  fowls  were    killed   for  my 
master's  own  use,  I  seldom  was  allowed  any  part 
Imt  the  entrails,  to  bait  my  hooks  with ;  and,  at 
what  we  called  slack  watevy  that  is,  about  the 
changing  of  the  tides,  when  the  current  was  still, 
I  rised  generally  to  fish  (at  other  times  it  was  not 
|]^racticable)  and  I  very  often  succeeded.    If  I  saw 
a  fish  upon  my  hook,  my  joy  was  little  less  thait 
atay  other  person  would  have  found  in  the  accom- 
plishment of  the  scheme  he  had  most  at  heart. 
Such  a  fish,  hastily  broiled,  or  rather  half  burnt, 
without  sauce,  salt,  or  bread,  has  aflTorded  me  a 
<kMeiou»  meal.    If  1  caught  none,  I  might,  if  I 

Cc2 
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could,  sleep  away  my  hunger  till  the  next  return 
of  sldck  water  J  and  then  try  again. 

**  Nor  did  I  suffer  less  from  the  inclemeocy 
of  the  weather,   and  the  want  of  clothes.     The 
rainy  season  was  now  advancing:  my  whole  suit 
was  a  shirt,  a  pair  of  trowsers,  a  cotton  handker- 
chief instead  of  a  cap,   and  a  cotton  cloth  about 
two  yards  long,  to  supply  the  want  of  upper 
garments :  and,  thus  accoutered,  I  have  been  ex- 
posed for  tM  enty,  thirty,  perhaps  near  forty  hours 
together,  in  incessant  rains,  accompanied  with 
strong  gales  of  wind,   without  the  least  shelter, 
when  my  master  was  on  shore.     I  feel  to  this  day 
some  faint  returns  of  tlie  violent  pains  I  then  con- 
tracted.    The  excessive  cold  and  wet  I  endured 
in  that  voyage,  and  so  soon  after  I  had  recovered 
from  a  long  sickness,  quite  broke  my  constitution 
and  my  spirits:  the  latter  were  soon  restored,  but 
the  effects  of  the  former  still  remain  with  me,  as  a 
needful  memento  of  the  service  and  the  wages 
of  sin." 

In  about  two  months  they  returned,  and  the 
rest  of  the  time  which  Mr.  N.  spent  with  his 
maister  was  chiefly  at  the  Plantanes,  and  mider 
the  same  regime,,  as  has  been  meoaoned.  Hi. 
heart  was  now  bowed  down,  but  not  at  all  to  a 
wholesome  repentance.  While  his  spirits  sunk, 
the  language  of  the  prodigal  was  far  from  him  • 
destitute  of  resolution,  and  almost  of  all  reflec- 
tion, he  had  lost  the  fierceness  which  fired  him 
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when  on  board  the  Harwich,  and  rendered  him 
capable  of  the  most  desperate  attempts ;  but  he 
was  no  further  changed  than  a  tiger  tamed  by 
hunger. 

However  strange  it  may  appear,  he  attests  it 
as  a  truth,  that,  though  destitute  both  of  food 
and  clothing,  and  depressed  beyond  common 
wretchedness,  he  could  sometimes  collect  his 
mind  to  mathematical  studies.  Haying  bought 
Barrow's  Euclid  at  Plymouth,  and  it  being  the 
ouly  volume  he  brought  on  shore,  he  used  to 
take  it  to  remote  comers  of  the  island,  and  draw 
his  diagrams  with  a  long  stick  upon  the  sand. 
**  Thus,"  says  he,  "  I  often  beguiled  my  sorrows, 
and  almost  forgot  my  feelings,  and  thus  without 
any  other  assistance  I  made  myself  in  a  good 
measure  master  of  the  first  six  books  of  Euclid." 

With  my  staffs  I  passed  this  Jordan^  and  now 
I  am  become  two  bands.  These  words  of  Jacob 
might  well  affect  Mr.  N. — when  remembering 
tlie  days  in  which  he  was  busied  in  planting  some 
lime  or  lemon  trees.  The  plants  he  put  into  the 
ground  were  no  higher  than  a  young  gooseberry 
bush.  His  master  and  mistress,  in  passing  the 
place,  stopped  a  while  to  look  at  him ;  at  length 
his  master  said,  ^^  Who  knows  but  by  the  time 
these  trees  grow  up  and  bear,  you  may  go  home 
to  England,  obtain  the  command  of  a  ship,  and 
return  to  reap  the  fruits  of  your  labours  ?  we  see 
strange  things  sometimes  happen."— 
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"  This,"  says  Mr.  Newton,  "  as  he  mtende4  ii, 
was  a  cuttiog  sarcasm.    I  believe  he  thought  it 
full  as  probable  that  I  should  live  to  be  King  of 
Poland:   yet  it  proved  a  prediction:    and   tl^y 
(one  of  them  at  least)  lived  to  see  ipe  return  i^m 
]Sngland,  in  the  capacity  he  had  .mentioned,  and 
pluck  some  of  the  first  limes  from  these  very 
trees.     How  can  I  proceed  in  my  relation,  till  I 
raise  a  monument  to  the  divine  goodness,  by  com- 
paring the  cijx^umstances  in  which  the  Lord  \m 
since  placed  me,  with  what  I  was  in  at  that  time? 
(lad  you  seen  me,  sir,  then  go  so  pensive  and  sor 
litary  in  the  dead  of  night  to  wash  my  one  shirt 
upon  the  rocks,  and  afterwards  put  it  on  wet, 
that  it  mi^t  dry  upon  my  back  while  I  sl^t; 
had  you  seen  me  so  poor  a  figure,  that  when  a 
ship's  boat,  came  to  the  island,  shame  often  coob- 
strained  me  to  hide  myself  in  the  woods,  from  the 
sight  of  strangers;   especially,  had  you  known 
that  my  conduct,  principles,  and  heart,  were  still 
darker  than  my  outward  condition-r-how  little 
would  you  have  imagined,  that  one,  who  so  fully 
answered  to  the  f-vynhh  fu<nsAti  ♦  of  the  Apostle,  was 
reserved  to  be  so  peculiar  an  instance  of  the  pro- 
vidential care,  and  exuberant  goodness  of  God ! 
— There  was,  at  that  time,  but  one  earnest  desire 
of  my  heart,  which  was  not  contrary  and  shock- 
ing both  to  religion  and  reason :  that  one  desire, 
though  my  vile  licentious  life  .rendered  me  pecu- 
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liikiiy  imworthy  Of  success,  andthou^  aitbousand 
^fficolties  seemed  lo  render  it  impossibley  the 
liOrd  was  pleased  to  gratify." 

Things  continued  thus  nearly  twelve  months^ 

In  this  interval  Mr.  N;  wrote  two, or  three  timel 

to  his  father,  describing  his  i^ondi^po^  and  desir* 

ing  his  assistance;  at  the  same  time  signifying^ 

that  he  had  resolved  not  to  return  to  flngland^ 

unless  his  parent  were  pleased  t^  send  for  him. 

His  father  applied  to  his  friend  at  Liverpool,  who 

gave  orders  accordii^y » to  a  captain  of  his  who 

was  then  fitting  out  for  Gfunbia  and  Sierra  Xieone. 

Some  time  within  tibe  year,  Mr.  N.  obtained 

his  master's  consent  to  live  vnth  another  trader, 

who  dwelt  upon  the  same  islaad.    This  change 

was  much  to  his^  advantage,  as  he  was  soon  de- 

eently  clothed,  lived  in  plenty,  was  treated  as  a 

compajiidn^  and  trusted  vdth  his  eflfects  to  the 

amount  of  some  thousand  pounds.    This  man  had 

Aevaul  £eu; tones,  and  white  servants  m  different 

places ;  particularly  one  in  Kittam,  the  river  al* 

ready  described  as  running  so  near  along  the  sea 

coast.    Mr.  N.  was  soon  appointed  there,  and  had 

a  share  in  the  management  of  business,  jointly 

with  another  servant.  They  lived  as  they  pleased : 

business    flourished ;    and   their  employer    was 

catisfied. 

"  Here,"  says  he,  "  I  began  to  be  wretch  enough 
to  think  myself  happy.  There  is  a  significant 
phrase  firequently  used  in  those  parts,  that  isuch  a 


White  man  ikgrovrn  black.  It  doc;»  not' tntefld  t 
alteration  of  complexion,  hvk  disposition/  f  have 
known  several,  who,  settling  in  Africa  afteir  die 
age  of  thirty  or  forty,  have,  at  that  time  of  life, 
been  gradually  assimilated  to' ibe  tempers,  cus- 
toms, and  ceremonies  of  the  natives,  so  fiair  as  to 
-prefer  that  country  to  England :  they  have  even 
become  dupes  to  all  the  pretended  ctianns,  necro- 
mancies, amulets,  and  divinations  of  ti\e  Uinded 
negroes,  and  put  more  trust  in  siich  things  than 
the  wiser  sort  among  the  natives.  A  part  of  this 
spirit  of  infatuation  was  growing  upon  me  (in  time, 
perhaps,  I  might  have .  yielded  to  the  whole :)  I 
entered  into  closer  engagements  with  the  inhabi- 
tants, and  should  have  lived  and  died  a  wretch 
amongst  them,  if  the  Lord  had  not  watched  over 
me  for  good.  Not  that  I  had  lost  those  ideas 
which  chiefly  engaged  my  heart  to  England,  but 
a  despair  of  seeing  them  accomplished  made  me 
willing  to  remain  where  I  was.  I  thought  I  could 
more  easily  bear  the  disappointment  in  this  sitna- 
tion  than  nearer  home.  But,  as  soon  as  I  had  fixed 
my  connections  and  plans  with  these  views,  the 
Lord  providentially  interposed  to  break  them 
in  pieces,  and  save  me  from  ruin,  in  spite  of 
myself."— 

In  the  mean  tune,  the  ship,  that  had  orders  to 
bring  Mr.  N.  home,  arrived  at  Sierra  Leone.  The 
captain  made  enquiry  for  Mr.  N.  there,  and  at  the 
Bonanas;  but  finding  he  was  at  a  great  distance^ 
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"Ihougfat  no  more  about  him.  A  special  provi- 
dence seemed  to  have  placed  him  at  Kittam  just 
at  this  time :  for  the  ship  coming  no  nearer  than 
the  Bonanas,  and  staying  but  a  few  days,  if  he  had 
been  at  the  Plantanes  he  would  not  probably  have 
heard  of  her  till  she  had  sailed :  the  same  must  have 
bertainly  been  the  event  had  he  been  sent  to  any 
other  factory,  of  which  his  new  master  had  seve- 
ral. But  though  the  place  he  went  to  was  a  long 
way  up  a  river,  much  more  than  a  hundred 
miles  distant  from  the  Plantanes,  yet  by  his  pecu- 
liar situation,  already  noticed,  he  was  still  within 
a  mile  of  the  sea  coast.  The  interposition  was 
also  more  retaiarkable,  as  at  that  very  juncture  he 
was  going  in  quest  of  trade,  directly  from  the  sea; 
and  would  have  set  out  a  day  or  two  before,  but 
that  they  waited  for  a  few  articles  from  the  next 
ship  that  came,  in  order  to  complete  the  assort- 
ment of  goods  he  was  to  take  with  him. 

They  used  sometimes  to  walk  to  the  beach,  m 
hopes  of  seeing  a  vessel  pass  by;  but  this  was 
very  precarious,  as  at  that  time  the  place  was  not 
resorted  to  by  ships  of  trade :  many  passed  in  the 
night,  others  kept  a  considerable  distance  from 
the  shore,  nor  does  he  remember  that  any  one  had 
stopped  while  he  was  there. 

In  Feb.  1747,  his  fellow-servant  walking  down 
to  the  beach  in  the  forenoon,  saw  a  vessel  sailing 
by,  and  made  a  smoke  in  token  of  trade.  She 
was  already  beyond  the  place,  and  the  wind  being 
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ir,  the  captain  demuired  Bbont  stopping :  b$i 
Mr.  N.'s  companion  been  half  an  hour  latw,  the 
Fessel  would  have  heen  beyond  recall :  when  he 
aaw  her  come  to  an  anchor,  he  went  oa  board  in 
fk  canoe,  and  this  proved  the  lierj  ship  idready 
spoken  of,  which  brought  an  Oirder  for  Blr.  N.'s 
return. — One*  of  the  first  questions  the  captain  put 
was  concerning  Mr.  N.,  and  understanding  he 
was  so  near,  the  captain  came  on  ahore  to  deli?er 
his  message. 

.  '^  Had,"  says  be,  '^  an  invitation  fifmn  home 
reached  me  when  I  was  sick  and  starving  at  the 
Plantanes,  I  should  have  received  it  bM  life  Aom 
the  dead ;  but  now,  fw  the  reasons  already  giveiif 
I  heard  it  at  first  with  indifierence."  The  captain^ 
however,  unwilling  to  lose  him,  firamed  a  story, 
and  gave  him  a  very  plausible  account  of  hia  hav* 
iag  missed  a  large  packet  of  letters  and  papeis, 
which  he  should  have  brought  with  him :  but  said 
he  had  it  from  his  father's  own  mouth,  as  well  as 
fit>m  his  employer,  that  a  person  lately  dead  had 
left  Mr.  N.  400/.  per  annum,  and  added,  that  if 
embarrassed  in  his  circumstances,  he  had  express 
Orders  to  redeem  Mr.  N.  though  it  should  coat 
one  half  of  his  cargo.  Every  particular  of  this 
was  false,  nor  could  Mr.  N.  believe  what  was  said 
about  the  estate ;  except,  that,  as  he  had  some 
expectations  from  an  aged  relation,  he  thought  a 
part  of  it  might  be  true. 

But  though  his  £3Lther's  care  and  deaire  to  see 
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bim  was  if  dated  so  U^hdy,  and  would  have  been 
insufficieiit  flbkme  to  draw  him  from  his  retreat,  yet 
the  rewembfance  of  Mrs.  flip,  the  hopes  of  seeing 
her,  and  the  possibility  that  his  accepting  this 
offer  might  oQce  more  pnt  him  in  the  way  of 
gaining  her  Jmnd,  preyailed  over  all  other  conffl- 
demtioas. 

The  captaia  further  promised  (and  in  this  he 
kept  his  word)  that  Mr.  N.  should  lodge  in  hi^ 
cabin,  dine  at  his  table,  and  be  his  companion^ 
without  being  ^liable  tq  service.  Thus  suddenly 
was  he  freed  from  a  captivity  of  about  fifteeo 
months.  He  had  neither  a  thought  nor  a  desire 
of  this  change  one  hour  hefiM!«  it  took  place;  but» 
embarking  with  the  captain,  he  in  a  few  hours  lost 
sight  of  Kittatn.    * 

•  The  ship  in  which  he  embarked  as  a  passeDgar 
was  on  a  trading  Toyage  for  gold,  irory,  dyer^a 
wood,  and  bees'  wax.  Such  a  cargo  requires 
more  time  to  collect  than  one  of  slaves.  The 
captain  began  his  trade  at  Gambia,  had  been  al-« 
ready  four  or  five  months  in  Africa ;  and,  during 
the  course  of  a  year  after  Mr.  N.  had  been  with 
him,  they  ranged  the  whole  coast  as  fro*  as  Gape 
Lopez,  which  lies  about  a  degree  south  of  the 
equinoctial,  and  more  than  a  thousand  miles  frir- 
ther  from  England  than  the  place  from  wh^ice  he 
embarked. 

"  I  have,"  says  he,  "  little  to  offer  worthy  of 
notice  in  the  course  of  this  tedioos  iK>]rage.  I  had 
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BO  business  to  employ  my  thoughts^  but  some^ 
times  amused  myself  with  math^natics:  excepting 
this,  my  whole  life,  when  awake,  was  a  couite  of 
most  horrid  impiety  and  profaneness.  I  know  not 
that  I  have  ever  since  met  so  daring  a  blasphemer. 
Not  content  with  common  oaths  and  imprecar 
tions,  I  daily  invented  new  ones :  so  that  I  was 
often  seriously  reproved  by  the  captain,  who  was 
himself  a  very  passionate  man,  and  not  at  all  cir- 
cumspect in  his  expressions.  From  the  relation  I 
at  times  made  him  of  my  pa^t  adventures,  and 
what  he  saw  of  my  conduct,  and  especially  to- 
wards the  close  of  the  voyage,  when  we  met  with 
many  disasters,  he  would  often  tell  me,  that,  to  his 
great  gri^,  he  had  a  JoniEih  on  board ;  that  a  curse 
attended  me  wherever  I  went :  and  that  all  Ae 
troubles  he  met  with  in  the  voyage  were  owing  to 
his  having  taken  me  into  his  vessel.'' 

Although  Mr.  N.  lived  long  in  the  excess  of  al- 
most every  other  extravagance,  he  was  never,  it 
seems,  fond  of  drinking:  his  father  was  often 
heard  to  say,  that,  while  his  son  avoided  drunken- 
ness, some  hopes  might  be  entertained  of  his  re- 
covery. Sometimes,  however,  in  a  frolic,  he 
would  promote  a  drinking-bout ;  not  through  love 
of  liquor,  but  disposition  to  mischief:  the  last 
proposal  he  made  of  this  kind,  and  at  his  own  ex- 
pence,  was  in  the  river  Gabon,  whilst  the  ship  was 
trading  on  the  coast. 

Four  or  five  of  them  »at  down  one  evening  to 
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try  who  could  hold  out  lougest  in  drinking  geneva 
and  rum  alternately :  a  large  searshell  supplied 
the  place  of  a  glass.  Mr.  N.  was  very  unfit  for 
such  a  challenge,  as  his  head  was  always  incar 
pable  of  bearing  much  Uquor:  he  b^an,  howeyei, 
and  proposed  as  a  toast,  some  imprecation  against 
the  person  who  should  start  first :  this  proved  to 
be  himself. — Fired  in  his  brain,  he  arose  and 
danced  on  the  deck  like  a  madman,  and  while  he 
was  thus  diverting  his  companions,  his  hat  went 
overboard.  Seeing  the  ship's  boat  by  moonlight, 
he  endeavoured  eagerly  to  throw  himself  over  the 
side  into  the  boat,  that  he  might  recover  his  hat 
His  sight  however  deceived  him,  for  the  boat  was 
not  (as  he  supposed)  within  his  reach,  but  perhaps 
twenty  feet  from  the  ship's  side.  He  was,  how- 
ever half  overboard,  and  would  in  the  space  of  a 
moment  have  plunged  into  the  water ;  when  some- 
body caught  hold  of  his  clothes,  and  pidled  him 
back.  This  was  an  amazing  escape,  as  he  could 
not  swim,  had  he  been  sober:  the  tide  ran  very 
strong :  his  companions  were  too  much  intoxicated 
to  save  him,  and  the  rest  of  the  ship's  company 
were  asleep. 

Another  time  at  Cape  Lopez,  before  the  ship 
left  the  coast,  he  went  vdth  some  others  into 
the  woods,  and  shot  a  bufialo,  or  wild  cow: 
they  brought  a  part  of  it  on  board,  and  carefiilly 
marked  the  place  (as  he  thought)  where  the  rest 
was  j^ft.    Jsk  t^e  evening  they  retumed  to  fetch  it, 
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but  set  out  too  late.  Mr.  N.  nndertook  to  be  their 
guide;  but,  night  coming  on  befwe  they  could 
reach  the  place,  they  lost  their  way.  Sometimes 
they  were  in  swamps,  and  up  to  the  middle  ia 
water ;  and  when  they  recovered  dry  kmd,  they 
could  not  tell  whether  they  were  proceeding  to- 
wards the  ship,  or  the  contrary  way.  Every  step 
increased  their  uncertainty,  the  night  grew  dairker, 
and  they  wereentan^ed  in  thick  woods,  whidi 
perhaps  the  foot  of  man  had  never  trodden,  and 
which  abound  with  wild  beasts :  besides  which, 
they  had  neither  light,  food,  nor  arms,  while  ex* 
pecting  a  tiger  to  rush  &om  behind  every  tree. 
The  stars  were  clouded,  and  they  had  no  compass 
whereby  to  form  a  judgmait  which  way  they  werft 
going.  But  it  pleased  God  to  secure  them  fiora 
the  beasts;  and,  after  some  hours'  perplexity,  the 
moon  arose,  and  pointed  out  the  easte^  quarter. 
It  appetu^d  then,  that,  instead  of  proceeding  to^ 
wards  the  sea,  they  had  been  penetrating  into  the 
country :  at  length,  by  the  guidance  of  the  moon, 
they  recovered  the  ship. 

These, .  and  many  other  deliverances,  produced 
at  that  time  no  salutary  effect.  The  admonition^ 
of  conscience,  which  from  successive  repulses 
had  grown  weaker  and  weaker,  at  length  entirely 
ceased ;  and,  for  the  space  of  many  months,  if  not 
for  some  years,  he  had  not  a  single  check  of  that 
sort.  At  times  he  was  visited  with  sickness,  and 
believed  himself  to  be  near  deaths  but  bad  fiet 
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the  least  concern  about  the  consequences.  <*  In  a 
word,"  says  he, "  I  seemed  to  have  eyery  mark  of 
final  impenitence  and  rejection:  neither  jndg^ 
ments  nor  mercies^  made  the  least  impressi<Mi 
on  me." 

At  length,  their  business  being  finished,  they  left 
Cape  Lopez ;  and,  after  a  few  days'  stay  at  the 
island  of  Annabona,  in  order  to  lay  in  provisions, 
tiiey  sailed  homeward  about  the  beginning  of 
January,  1748.  From  Annabona  to  England  is 
perhaps  more  than  seren  thousand  miles,  if  the 
circuits  are  included,  which  it  is  necessary  to  make 
on  account  of  the  trade-winds.  They  sailed  first 
westward,  till  near  the  coast  of  Brazil,  thed 
northward,  to  the  banks  of  Newfoundland, 
without  meeting  any  thing  extraordinary.  On 
these  banks  they  stopped  half  a  day  to  fish  for 
cod :  this  was  then  chiefly  for  diversion,  as  they 
bad  provision  enough,  and  little  expected  that 
those  fish  (as  it  afterwards  proved)  would  be  all 
they  would  have  to  subsist  on.  They  left  the 
banks,  March  1st,  vrith  a  hard  gale  of  Ynnd  west- 
erlj,  which  pushed  them  fast  homewards.  By  the 
length  of  this  voyage,  in  a  hot  climate,  the  vessd 
was  greatly  out  of  repair,  and  very  unfit  to  aidure 
stormy  weather.  The  sails  and  cordage  werfe 
likevnse  very  much  wome ;  and  many  such  cir- 
cumstances concurred  to  render  what  fit^lowed 
imminently  dangerous. 

Among  the  few  books  tiiey  had  on  board  wal^ 
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Stanhope's  Thomas-a-Kempis :  Mr.  N.  carelessly 
took  it  up,  as  he  had  often  done  before,  to  pass 
away  the  time,  but  which  he  had  read  with  the 
same  indifference  as  if  it  were  a  romance.  But, 
in  reading  it  this  time,  a  thought  occurred-^— ]^Aat 
tf  these  things  should  he  true  I  He  could  not  bear 
the  force  of  the  inference,  and  therefore  shut  the 
book,  concluding,  that,  true  or  false,  he  must 
abide  the  consequences  of  his  own  choice ;  and 
put  an  end  to  these  reflections  by  joiping  in  the 
vain  conversation  which  came  in  his  way. 

^^  But  now,"  says  he,  ^'  t1^  Lards  time  was  camt^ 
and  the  conviction  I  was  so  unwilling  to  receive 
was  deeply  impressed  upon  me  by  an  awful  dis- 
Jpensation." 

He  went  to  bed  that  night  in  his  usual  camsJ 
security ;  but  was  awaked  from  a  sound  sleep  by 
the  force  of  a  violent  sea  which  broke  on  board : 
so  much  of  it  came  down  as  filled  the  cabin  in 
which  he  lay  with  water.    This  alarm  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  cry  from  the  deck,  that  the  ship  wa« 
sinking.     He  essayed  to  go  upon  deck,  but  was 
met  upon  the  ladder  by  the  captain,  who  desired 
him  to  bring  a  knife.     On  his  return  for  the  knife, 
another  person  went  up  in  his  place,  who  was  in- 
stantly washed  overboard.     They  had  no  leisure 
to  lament  him,  nor  did  they  expect  to  survive  him 
long,  for  the  ship  was  filling  with  water  very  fast 
The  sea  had  torn  away  the  upper  timbers  on  one 
side,  and  made  it  a  mere  wreck  in  a  few  minutes ; 
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fio  that  it  seems  almost  miraculous  that  any  sur^ 

vired  to  relate  the  story.    They  had  immediate 

recourse  to  the  pumps,  but  the  water  increased 

against  their  efforts :  some  of  them  were  set  to 

bailing,  though  they  had  but  eleven  or  twelve 

people  to  sustain  this  service.   But,  notwithstand* 

ing  all  they  could  do,  the  vessel  was  nearly  full, 

and  with  a  common  cargo  must  have  sunk ;  but, 

having  a  great  quantity  of  bees'-wax  and  wood  on 

board,  which  were  specifically  lighter  than  water, 

and  providentially  receiving  this  shock  in  the  very 

crisis  of  the  gale,  towards  morning  they  wete 

enabled  to  employ  some  means  for  safety,  which 

succeeded  beyond  hope.    In  about  an  hour  s  time, 

day  began  to  break,  and  the  wind  abated  :  they 

expended  most  of  their  clothes  and  bedding  to 

stop  the  leaks:  over  these  they  nailed  pieces  of 

boards ;  and,  at  last,  perceived  the  water  within 

Xo  subside. 

At  the  beginning  of  this  scene  Mr.  N.  was  little 

affected :  he  pumped  hard,  and  endeavoured  to 

animate  himself  and  his  companions.    He  told  one 

of  them,  that  in  a  few  days  this  distress  would 

serve  for  a  subject  over  a  glass  of  wine ;  but  tlie 

'man,  being  less  hardened  than  himself,  replied 

with  tears,  "  No,  ^t  is  too  late  now."   About  nine 

o'clock,  being  almost  spent  with  cold  and  labour, 

Mr.  N.  went  to  speak  with  the  captain,  and,  as 

iie  was  returning,  said,  almost  without  meting, 

/'  If  thi9  will  not  do,  the  Lord  have  mercy  upoi^^ 
VOL.  I.  Dd 
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lis :"'  (bus  expressing,  though  with  little  nfleetioQf 
JMs  desire  of  Hiercy  ibr  the  fir^  time  within  th^ 
«pace  of  many  years.  Strucl^  with  his  owh  words, 
It  directly  occurred  to  him,  What  merejf  cam  then 
hefw  me  I  He  was,  however,  obliged  to  return  to 
4he  pump,  and  there  ooutiaoed  till  noon,  aloiost 
^e^^ery  passing  wave  breaking  over  his  head,  beiof, 
£ke  the  re^t,  secured  by  ropes,  that  they  n^U 
«iot  be  washed  away.  He  expected,  indeed,  that 
iBvery  time  the  vessel  descended  in  the  sea  she 
fvould  rise  no  more;  and  though  he  dreaded 
4leath  ^ow,  and  his  heart  foreboded  the  worst,  if 
4he  Scriptures,  which  he  had  long  of^iosed,  were 
<tFue :  yet  he  was  still  but  half  convinced,  and  re- 
fnained  for  a  time  in  a  sullen  frame,  a  mixture  of 
•despair  and  impatience.  He  thought,  if  the  Quis- 
4ian  Religion  were  true,  he  could  not  be  forgiven; 
jand  was  therefore  expecting,  and  almost  at  times 
wishing,  to  know  the  worst  of  it. 

The  following  part  of  his  "  Narrative"  will,  I 
think,  be  best  expressed  in  his  own  words :  '^  The 
10th,  that  is>  in  the  present  style,  the  Slst  ef 
March,  is  a  day  much  to  be  remembered  by  me, 
and  I  have  never  suffered  it  to  pass  wholly  unno- 
ticed since  the  yeair  1748.  On  that  day  the  Lord 
<sent  from  x)n  high,  and  delivered  me  out  of  deep 
waters.-*-!  continued  at  ^e  pump  from  three  in 
the  morning  till  near  nocn^  and  t^en  I  could  do  no 
duore.  I  went  and  lay  down  upon  my  bed>  un- 
/certaip)  and  almost  indiiiireBt  whether  I  sheutd 
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Jifle  Mrain.  In  aa  hour's  time  i  wds  caRe^ ;  and'^ 
not  being  able  to  pfOfBp^  I  went  ta  ihe  helm,  wtA 
steered  the  ship  till  midnight,  exceptii^a  small  in^ 
terral  fcnr  refireshmcm t«  I  had  here  leisut^  'and  con^ 
venient  opportunity  for  reflection.  I  began  to  think 
<tf  my  former  r^gioiM  profes&ions^-^the  extraordi^ 
nary  turns  of  my  life^ — ^the  calls,  warmngs,  and  de^ 
liverances  I  had  teet  with,*-^tbe  tieentioud  couirs6 
of  my  conversation, — particularly  my  miparalleled 
effrontery  in  making  tbe  gospel  history  (which  I 
conld  not  be  sure  was  fidse,  though  I  was  not  yet 
assured  it  was  true)  the*  constant  subject  of  pro* 
fene  ridicule.  I  thought,  idlowing  thcf  Scrq^ture 
premises,  there  never  was  Ov  eonld  be  such  a  sin* 
Deir  as  myself;,  and  then  comparing  the  advantages 
I  had  bvokeoF  thitragh,  I  concluded  at  first,  that 
my  sins  were  too  gseat  td  be  forgivenv  The^Scrip^ 
tnre  likewise  seemed  to  say:  the  samc^:  Mf  I  had 
formerly  been  well  acquainted  with:  the  Bibl6,  and 
many  passages^  upon  this  occasion^  i^etuMed  upon 
my  memory ;  partieuiatly  tho9^  iM^fiil  passages^ 
Psov.  i.  24~al,  Heb.  vi.  4^  ft^  0.  and)^Pet  ii.  30: 
Imhieb  seemedi  so*  exaotiy  tc^  suit  my  case  and 
dMMactcfr,  as  W  bring  with  thetti  apresumpti^tf 
ytiaofieCa  divine  original. 

**  Thus,  as  I  have  saidi'  i^aite^  withvfear  and 
lnipatu»nce  to  receive  my  inefi^ble>  doom^  ¥et^ 
tiioi^b  I  had  thoughte>ofttllis  kiifdi  they  were  ex^ 
ceedtng^  feint  and^diiE^MH^rtianatt^:  it  wtonotitilt 

Dds 
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after  (perhaps)  several  years  that  I  had 
aoine  clear  views  of  the  ininite  righteousmess  and 
grace  of  Christ  Jesus  my  Lord,  that  I  had  a  deep 
■and  strong  apprehension  of  my  state  by  natnre 
and  practice :  and,  perhaps,  till  tben^  I  could  not 
have  borne  the  sight.  So  wonderfiilly  does  the 
•Lord  proportion  the  discoveries  of  sin  and  grace: 
for  he  knows  our  frame,  and  that  if  he  were  to  pot 
forth  the  greatness  of  his  power,  a  poor  sinner  would 
be  instantly  overwhelmed,  and  crushed  as  a  moth. 
*'  But,  to  return.  When  I  sawy  beyond  all  pro- 
bability, that  there  was  still  hope  of  respite,  and 
heard  about  six  in  the  evening  that  the  ship  was 
freed  jfrom  water,  there  arose  a  gleam  of  hope. 
I  thought  I  saw  the  hand  of  God  displayed  in  our 
favour.  I  began  to  pray :  I  could  not  utter  the 
prayer  of  faith :  I  could  not  draw  near  ta  a  recon- 
ciled God,  and  cb\1  him  Father :  my  prayer  was 
like  the  cry  of  the  ravens,  which  yet  the  Lord 
does  not  disdain  to  hear.  I  now  began  to  think 
of  that  Jesus  whom  I  had  so  often  derided  :  I  re- 
collected the  particulars  of  his  Ufe,  and  of  his 
death ;  a  death  for  sins  not  his  otm,  but,  as  I  re- 
membered, for  the  sake  of  those,  who,  in  their 
distress,  should  put  their  trust  in  him.  And  now 
I  chiefly  wanted  evidence. — The  comfortless 
principles  of  infidelity  were  deeply  riveted;  and 
I  rather  wished  than  believed  these  things  were 
real  facts.    You  will  please  to  observe,  that  1 
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collect  the  strain'of  the  reasonings  and  exercises 
of  my  mind  in  one  Tiew ;  but  1  do  not  say  that  all 
this  passed  at  one  time.  The  great  question  now 
was,  how  to  obtainyosM.  I  speak  not  of  an  ap- 
propriating faith  (of.  which  I  then  knew  neither 
the  nature  nor  necesisity),  but  how  I  should  gain  an 
assurance  that  the  Scriptures  were  of  divine  inspi* 
ration,  and  a  sufficient  warriEuit  for  the  exercise  of 
trust  and  hope  in  God. 

"  One  of  the  first  helps  I  received  (in  conse- 
quence of  a  determination  to  examine  the  New 
Testament  more  carefully)  was  from  Luke  xi.  13. 
I  had  been  sensible/  that,  to  profess  faith  in  Jesus 
Christ,  when,  in  reality,  I  did  not  believe  his  his- 
tory, was  no  better  than  a  mockery  of  the  heart- 
searching  God ;  but  here  I  found  k  Spirit  spoken 
of,  which  wieus  to  be  communicated  to  those  who 
ask  it.  Upon  this  I  reasoned  thus :  If  *this  book 
be  true,  the  promii»e  in  this  passage  must  be  true 
likewise.  I  hare  need  of  that  very  Spirit,  by  which 
the  whole  was  written,  in  order  to  understand  it 
aright.  He  has  engaged  here  to  give  that  Spirit 
to  those  who  ask:  I  must  therefore  pray  for  it; 
and,  if  it  be  of  God,  he  will  make  good  his  own 
word.  My  purposes  were  strengthened  by  John 
vii.  17.  I  concluded  from  thence,  that,  though  I 
could  not  say  from  my  heart  that  I  believed  the 
Crospel,  yet  I  would,  for  the  present,  take  it  for 
granted ;  and  that,  by  studying  it  in  this  light, 
I  should  be  more  and  more  confirmed  in  it. 
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^<  If  whai  I  am  writbg  coold  be  penised  by 
Mff  modem  infidals,  ffaeywoukl  ny  (for  itoo 
well  know  their  mpMier)  that  I  was  r^rj  dewfrmm 
to  persuade  myaelf  into  tfiis  opinion. — I  coiifen  I 
was ;  and  so  would  tiiey  be,  if  the  Lord  ahoid4 
shew  them,  as  he  was  pleated  to  shew  me  at  that 
time,  the  absolute  necessitj  of  some  «qp»di»nt  to  in* 
$erpose  between  a  righteoas  God  and  a  onfulsoal: 
upon  the  Gospel  scheme,  I  saw,  at  least  a  penid« 
Tenture  of  hope ;  but,  on  every  other  side,  I  was 
fNirroiinded  wi^  black,  uDfiatthon^able  despair." 

The  wind  being  now  moderate,  and  the  ship 
drawing  nearer  to  its  port,  the  ship's  company 
began  to  recorer  from  their  consternation,  though 
greatly  alarmed  by  tiieir  circumstances.  They 
found  that  the  water  having  floated  their  move^ 
ables  in  the  hold,  all  the  casks  of  provision  had 
been  beaten  to  pieces  by  the  violent  motion  of  the 
ship.  On  the  other  hand,  their  livestock  had 
been  washed  overboard  in  the  storm.  In  abort, 
all  the  provisions  they  saved,  except  the  fish  lately 
paught  on  the  banks  for  amusement,  and  a  little 
of  the  pulse  kind,  which  used  to  be  given  to  the 
hogs,  would  have  supported  them  but  a  week, 
and  that  at  a  scanty  allowance.  The  sails,  too, 
were  mostly  blown  away ;  so  that  they  advanced 
but  slowly,  even  while  the  wind  was  fair.  They 
imagined  they  were  about  a  hundred  leagues  fhmi 
^and,  but  w^r^  ^n  reality  much  further.    Mr.  N/a 
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leirare  was  ckiefly  C9xi{^yed  id  wasUng,  tnedtta*' 
tion  on  the  SeiiptnKS,  and  prayer  for  mevey  aad 
instnictioii. 

Things  continued  thus  for  about  fdvst  or  fira 
dsiys,  till  they  were  atvakened  one  mdrouig  by 
the  joyfiil  shouts  of  the  watch  upon  deck,  pvoF 
claiming  the  sight  of  land,  wkh  whicb  tfacly  were 
all  soon  raised.  Hie  dawning  was  iiBcommoidy 
beautifid;  and  the  light,  just  sufficient  to  dkst 
cover  distant  objects,  presented  what  seemed  a 
mountainous  coast,  about  twenty  miles  ofi^  with 
two  or  three  smafl  isfaxnds :  the  wfacie  appeared  te 
be  the  north-west  extrerndty  of  Irdkiid,  for  which 
they  were  steering.  TWy  sincaiely  congratulated 
one  another^  havviig  n^  doubl  tiial  i£  the  wind 
continued,  they  should  fee  in  safety  and  plenty  the 
itiext  day.  TheiB  brandy,,  whidi  was  reduced  to^  4 
little  mwe  than  a  pnil,  was^  by  tke  captamr's  oi^ 
ders^  disCribiated  among  tiieiB^  wb^  ad^d, ''  We 
shall  soon  hstvte  brandy  enough/'  Tfacly  likewise 
ate  Up  tfaeresidaeof  tbearl»eadv  andw^eiaftlK 
condition  of  men  suddenly  reprieved  from  death.  - 

But,  while  their  hopes  weris  thns.  extited,  the 
mate  sunk  their  spirits,  by  saying,  id  a  grader 
tone,  that  he  wished  '*  it  might  prove  land  at  last*'' 
If  one  of  the  common  sailors  had  first  said  so,  the 
rest  would  probafaiy  haive  beaten  hiu.  The  e» 
pression,  however,  brought  on  wadrm  debates^ 
whether  it  was  land  or  not :  but  the  ease  wat 
mMa  decided;  for.  me  of  tbeiir  iUBMOd  iBlMidy 
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began  to  grow  red  from  the  approach  of  the  80h« 
In  a  word,  their  land  was  nothing  bat  cloads:  and, 
in  half  an  hour  more,  the  whole  appearance  was 
dissipated. 

'  Still,  however,  they  cherished  hope  from  the 
wind  continuing  fur ;  but  of  this  hope  they  were 
soon  deprived.  That  very  day,  their  fair  wind 
subsided  into  a  calm;  and,  the  next  monuDg,  the 
gale  sprung  up  from  the  south-east,-  directly 
against  them,  and  continued  so  for  more  than  a 
fortnight  afterwards.  At  this  time  the  ship  was 
so  wrecked,  that  they  were  obliged  to  keep  the 
wind  always  on  the  broken  side,  except  when  the 
weather  was  quite  moderate ;  and  were  thus  driven 
still  further  from  their  port  in  the  north  of  Ireland, 
as  far  as  Lewis,  among  the  western  isles  of  Scot^ 
land.  Their  station  now  was  such,  as. deprived 
them  of  any  hope  of  relief  from  other  vessels.  ''  It 
may  indeed  be  questioned,"  says  Mr.  N.  "  whe- 
ther our  ship  was  not  the  very  first  that  had  been 
in  that  part  of  the  ocean  at  the  same  time  of  the 
year." 

Provisions  now  began  to  fall  short.  The  half 
of  a  salted  cod  was  a  day's  subsistence  for  twelve 
people :  they  had  no  stronger  liquor  than  water, 
no  bread,  hardly  any  clothes,  and  very  cold 
weather.  They  had  also  incessant  labour  at  the 
pumps,  to  keep  the  ship  above  water.  Much 
labour  and  little  food  wasted  them  fast,  and  ope 
faan  died  under  the  hardship.    Yet  their  sufierit 
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lugs  were  light  when  compared  with  their  fears. 
Their  bare  allowance  coald  continue  but  little 
longer;-  and  a  dreadful  prospect  appeared  of  their 
being  either  starved  to  death,  or  reduced  to  feed 
upon  one  another. 

At  this  time  Mr.  N.  had  a  further  trouUe, 
peculiar  to  himself.  The  captain,  whose  temper 
was  quite  soured  by  distress,  was  hourly  reproach- 
ing him  as  the  sole  cause  of  the  calamity,  and 
was  confident  that  his  being  thrown  oyerboard 
would  be  the  only  medns  of  preserving  them. 
The  captain,  indeed,  did  not  intend  to  make  the 
experiment;  but  ^'  the  continued  repetition  of  this 
in  my' ears,"  «ays  Mr.  N.  ^*  gave  me  much  uneasi- 
ness ;  especially  as  my  conscience  seconded  his 
words:  I  thought  it  veryprobable,  that  all  that 
^ad  befallen  us^  was  on  my  account — that  I  was  at 
last  found  out  by  the  powerful  hand  of  God-r-and 
condemned  in  my  own  breast." 
>  While,  however,  they  were  thus  proceeding, 
at  a  time  when  they  were  ready  to  give  up  all 
for  lost,  and  despair  appeared  in  every  counte- 
nance, they  began  to  conceive  hope  from  the 
wind's  shifting  to  the  desired  point,  so  as  best 
to  suit  that  broken  part  of  the  ship,  which  must 
be  kept  out  of  the  water,  and  so  gently  to  blow, 
as  their  few  remaining  sails  could  bear.  And  thus 
it  continued  at  an  unsettled  time  of  the  year,  till 
they  were  once  more  called  up  to  see  land,  and 
which  was  really  such.    Thciy  saw  the  island  of 
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Tory,  and  the  next  day.anchored  in  L6tigh  SwiUy» 
in  Ireland,  on  the  8th  of  April*  just  font  weeki 
after  the  damage  they  had  snttaikied  from  the  8ea» 
When  they  came  into  this  port»  their  very  last  yio 
tuals  were  boiling  in  the  pot,  and  befinne  they  had 
been  there  two  hours,  the  wind,  whidi  seemed  to 
have  been  providentially  restrained  till  they  were 
in  a  place  of  safety,  b^an  to  blow  with  great  yno^ 
lence;  so  that  if  they  had  continued  at  sea  thii 
night,  they  must,  in  all  human  estimatioii,  haft 
gone  to  the  bottcHn  I    '^  About  this  time/'  says 
Mr.  N.  ''  I  began  to  know  that  there  is  a  God, 
who  hears  and  answers  prayer." 
.    Mr.  N.'s  history  is  now  brou^t  down  to  th0 
time  of  his  arrival  in  Ireland,  in  the  year  174B; 
and  the  progress  he  had  hitherto  made  in  rd^ 
gion  will  be  best  related  in  his  own  words*    I 
shall,    therefore,    make  a  longer    extract  thatt 
usual,  because  it  is  important  to  trace  the  ope» 
ration  of  real  religion  in  the  heart    Speaking 
<^  the  ship  in  which  he  lately  sailed,  he  says^ 
V  There  were  no  persons  on  board  to  whom  I 
could  open  myself  with  freedom  concemiag  the 
state  of  my  soul :  none  from  whom  I  could  ask 
advice.    As  to  books,  I  had  a  New  Testament^ 
Stanhope,  already  mentioned,  and  a  Tohmie  of 
Bishop  Beveridge's  Sermons,  one  of  wfaich^  npoa 
our  Lord's  Passion,  affected  me  much.    In  perus- 
ing the  New  Testament^  I  was  struck  with  several 
liassages,  particularly  that  of  the  fig-tree,  Luke 
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the  case  of  St  Ptol,  t'Tinu  i.  but  particularly 
that  of  the  Prodigal,  Lukexv*  I  thongbt^Aol 
had  neyer  been  so  nearly  exemplified  as  by  my# 
9elf. — ^And  then  the  goodness  of  the  Father  in  ret 
ceiving,  nay,  in  running  to  meet  such  a  son,  and 
this  intended  cmly  to  illnstrate  the  Lord's  goodness 
to  retuming  sinne».--Sucb  reflections  gaining 
upon-  me,  I  continued  much  in  prayer :  I  saw  that 
the  Lord  had  interposed  so  far  to  save  me,  and  1 
hoped  he  would  do  more.  Outward  circum^ 
stances  helped  in  this  place  to  make  me  still  more 
serious  and  earnest  in  trying  to  him  who  alone 
could  relieve  me;  and  sometimes  I  thought  I 
could  be  cmitent  to  die  even  for  want  of  food, 
so  I  might  but  die  a  believer. 

**  Thus  &r  I  VTBB  answeied,  that  before  we  ar^ 
fived  in  Ireland,  I  had  a  satis&ctory  evidence 
in  my  own  mind  of  the  truth  of  the  gospel,  u 
4C(msidered  in  itself,  and  of  its  exact  suitableness 
to  answer  all  my  needs.  I  «bw,  that,  by  the  way 
they  were  pointed  out,  Qod  might  declare  not  hiiSi 
mercy  only,  but  his  justice  also,  in  the  pardon  of 
sin,  on  account  of  the  obedience  and  sufferings  d 
Jesus  Christ.  My  judgment,  at  that  time,  em^ 
braced  the  sublime  doctrine  of  Oodnumifest  in  ike 
/leskj  rec&neiiing  the  world  wUo  kimse\f.^^\  had 
no  idea  of  those  systems,  which  allow  the  Saviour 
no  higher  honour  than  that  of  an  upper  servant^ 
or  at  the  most  of  a  demigod.  I  stood  in  need  of 
nn  Almighty  fii^vionri  and  su^  an  o^e  I  found 
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described  in  the  New  Testam^it  Tlnifl  fiur  tlie 
Lord  had  wrought  a  marvellous  thing :  I  was  no 
longer  an  infidel :  I  heartily  renounced  my  form^ 
profaneness,  and  had  taken  up  some  r^t  notions; 
was  seriously  disposed,  and  sincecdy  touched 
with  a  sense  of  the  undeserved  mercy  I  had  re- 
ceived, in  being  brought  safe  through  so  many 
dangers.  I  was  sorry  for  my  past  mispent  life, 
and  purposed  an  immediate  reformation,  I  was 
quite  freed  from  the  habit  of  swearing,  whidi 
seemed  to  have  been  as  deeply  rooted  in  me  as  a 
second  nature*  Thus,  to  all  appearance,  I  was 
a  new  man. 

**  But,  though  I  cannot  doubt  that  this  change, 
so  far  as  it  prevailed,  was  wrought  by  the  Siniit 
and  power  of  God,  yet  still  I  was  greatly  defi- 
cient in  many  respects.  I  was  in  some  degree  af- 
fected with  a  sense  of  my  enormous  sins,  but  I 
was  little  aware  of  the  innate  evils  of  my  heart 
I  had  no  apprehension  of  the  spirituality  and  ex- 
tent of  the  law  of  God ;  or  of  the  hidden  life  of  a 
Christian,  as  it  consists  in  Communion  with  God 
by  Jesus  Christ :  a  continual  dependance  on  him 
for  hourly  supplies  of  wisdom,  strength,  and 
comfort,  was  a  mystery  of  which  I  had  as  yet  no 
knowledge.  I  acknowledged  the  Lord  s  mercy 
in  pardoning  what  was  past,  but  depended  chiefly 
upon  my  own  resolution  to  do  better  for  the  time 
to  come.  I  had  no  Christian  friend  or  faithful  mi- 
nister to  advi3e  me  that  my  strength  was  no  more 
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than  my  righteousnei^s ;  and,  though  t  soon  began 
to  enquire  for  serious  books,  yet,  not  having  spiri- 
tual discernment,  I  frequently  made  a  wrong 
choice ;  and  I  was  not  brought  in  the  way  of  evan- 
gelical preaching  or  conversation  (except  the  few 
times  when  I  heard,  but  understood  not)  for  six 
years  after  this  period.  Those  things  the  Lord 
was  pleased  to  discover  to  me  gradually.  I  learnt 
them  here  a  little,  and  there  a  little,  by  my  own 
painful  experience,  at  a  distance  from  the  com- 
mon means  and  ordinances^  and  in  the  midst  of 
the  same  course  of  evil  cotnpany  and  bad  ex- 
amples I  had  been  conversant  with  for  some  tune. 

'^  From  this  period  I  could  no  more  make  a 
mock  at  sin,  or  jest  with  holy  things:  I  do  more 
questioned  the  truth  of  Scripture,  or  lost  a  sense 
of  the  rebukes  of  conscience.  Therefore  I  con^ 
sider  this  as  the  beginning  of  my  return  to  God, 
or  rather  of  his  return  to  me ;  but  I  cannot  con- 
sider myself  to  have  been  a  believer  (in  the  ftil  I 
sense  of  the  word)  till  a  considerable  time  after^ 
wards." 

WhUe  the  ship  was  refitting  at  Lough  S  willy f 
Mr.  N.  repaired  to  Londonderry,  where  he  soon 
recruited  his  health  and  strength.  He  was  now 
a  serious  professor,  went  twice  a  day  to  the 
prayers  at  Church,  and  determined  to  receive  the 
sacrament  the  next  opportunity.  When  the  day 
came,  he  arose  very  early,  was  very  earnest  in  his 
private  devotions,  and  solemnly  engaged  himself 
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to  the  Lord ;  not  with  a  formal,  but  awcere  ent^ 
render,  and  under  a  strong  sense  of  the  mercies 
which  he  lately  received^  Having,  however^ 
as  yet  but  an  imperfect  knowledge  of  his  own 
heart,  and  of  the  subtlety  of  Satoa'is  temptations^ 
he  was  afterwards  seduced  to  forgpet  the  yows  of 
God  that  were  upon  him.  Yet  he  felt  a  pieace  mni 
satisfaction  in  the  ordinance  of  that  day,  to  wbkb 
he  had  hitherto  be^  an  utter  straqger. 

The  ne^t  day  he  went  on  a  shoolii^  party  with 
the  maycMT  of  the  city,  and  sotne  otb^  geDtkmeB. 
As  he  was  climbing  up  a  ste^  bank,  and  pidliiig 
his  fowUng-pieqe  in  a  perpendicular  direction  aft«r 
him,  it  went  off  so  near  his  face  as  to  d^troy  the 
comer  of  his  hat.  The  remark  h^  makes  on  tUi 
ought  not  to  be  6mitted ;  *^  Thus,  when  we  think 
ourselves  in  the  greatest  safety,  we  are  no  less  ex« 
posed  to  danger  than  when  all  the  elements  seem 
conspiring  to  destroy  us.  The  Divine  Previa 
dence,  whieh  is  sufficient  to  deliver  U9  in  omr  ut» 
most  extremity,  is  equally  necessary  to  (Mr  pre* 
servation  in  the  most  peaceful  situation." 
,  During  their  stay  in  Ireland,  Mr.  N.  wrote 
home.  The  vessel  he  was  ia  had  not  been  heard 
of  for  eighteen  months,  and  was  given  up  for  It^st. 
His  father  had  no  expectation  of  heairing  that  his 
son  wasr  alive;  but  received  his  letter  a  Cew  days 
before  he  embarked  from  L^don  to  become  go* 
veraor  of  York  Fort,  in  Hudson's  Bay,^  wkere^  he 
died.    Qe  had  intended  to  take  his  son  with  hi«^ 
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had  he  returned  to  England  in  tune.  Mn  N.  re^ 
ceived  two  or  three  afiectionate  letters  from  his 
lather ;  and  hoped^  that,  in  three  years  more,  he 
should  have  had  the  opportunity  oTasking  hisfor* 
giveness  for  the  uneasiness  his  disobedience  had 
occasioned ;  but  the  ship  that  was  to  have  brought 
his  £3tther  home  came  without  him.  It  a{^)ears  he 
was  seized  vrith  the  cramp,  while  bathing,  and 
was  drowned  before  the  ship  arrived  in  the  bay. 
Before  his  father's  departure  from  England,  he 
had  paid  a  visit  in  Kent,  and  given  his  consent 
to  the  union  that  had  been  so  long  talked  o£. 

Mr.  N.  arrived  at  Liverpool  the  latter  end  of 
May  1740,  about  the  same  day  that  his  father 
sailed  from  the  Nore.  He  found,  however,  ano« 
ther  father  iu  the  gentleman  whose  ship  had 
brought  him  home.  This  friend  received  him 
with  great  tenderness,  and  the  strongest  assu- 
rances of  assistance ;  yet  not  strotiger  than  he  af- 
terwards folfilled,  for  to  this  instrument  of  Crod's 
goodness  he  felt  he  owed  every  thing.  "  Yet,**  as 
Mr.  N.  justly  observes,  ^*  it  would  not  have  been 
in  the  power  even  of  this  fiiend,  to  have  served  me 
eflfectually,  if  the  Lord  had  not  met  me  on  my 
way  home,  as  I  have  related.  Till  then  I  was  like 
the  man  possessed  with  the  Legiom.  No  argi»- 
ments,  no  persuasion,  no  views  of  interest,  no  re- 
membrance of  the  past,  nor  regard  to  the  future, 
eould  have  restrained  ipq  withm,  the  bounds  of 
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common  prudence ;  but  now  I  was,  in  dome  mea^ 
sure^  restored  to  my  senses." 

This  firiend  immedmtely  offered  Mr.  N.  the 
conmiand  of  a  ship,  which,  upon  mature  conside* 
tion,  he,  for  the  present,  declined.  He  prudentlj 
considered,  that,  hitherto,  he  had  been  unsetded 
and  careless ;  and  that  he  had  better,  therefinre,' 
make  another  voyage,  and  learn  obedience,  and 
acquire  further  experience  in  business,  before  he 
ventured  to  undertake  such  a  charge.  The  mate 
of  the  vessel,  in  which  he  came  home,  was  pie* 
ferred  to  the  command  of  a  new  ship,  and  Mr.N. 
engaged  to  go  in  the  station  of  nlate  with  him. 

There  was  something  so  peculiar  in  Mr.  N'S 
case,  after  this  extraordinary  deliverance,  dnd 
because  others  in  like  circumstances  might  be 
tempted  to  despair,  that  I  think  it  proper  to  make 
another  extract  from  his  "  Narrative ;"  as  such 
accounts  cannot  be  well  conveyed  but  in  his  owu 
M'ords. 

*'  We  nmst  not  make  the  experience  of  others 
in  all  respects  k  rule  to  ourselves,  nor  our  Own*  a 
rule  to  others :  yet  these  are  common  mistakes, 
and  productive  of  many  more.  As  to  myself, 
every  part  of  my  case  has  been  extraordinary — I 
have  hardly  met  a  single  instance  resembling  it 
Few,  very  few,  have  been  recovered  from  such  a 
dreadful  state :  and  the  few,  that  have  been  thus 
feivoured,  have  generally  passed  through  the  Bftois^ 
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severe  convictions ;  and,  after  the  Lord  has  given 
them  peace,  their  future  lives  have  been  usually 
more  zealoui^,  bright,  and  exemplary  than  com- 
tnon.  Now,  as,  On  the  one  hand,  my  convictions 
were  very  moderate,  and  far  below  what  might 
have  been  expected  from  the  dreadful  review  I 
had  to  make;  so,  on  the  othef,  my  first  beginnings 
in  a  religious  course  were  as  faint  as  can  be  well 
imagined.  I  nevei'  knew  that  season  alluded  to, 
Jer.  ii.  2.  Rev.  ii.  4.  usually  called  the  time  of  the 
Jirst  love.  Who  would  not  expect  to  hear,  that, 
after  such  a  wonderful  and  unhoped-for  deliver- 
ance as  I  had  received,  and  after  my  eyes  were  in 
some  measure  enlightened  to  see  things  aright,  I 
should  immediately  cleave  to  the  Lord  and  his 
ways  with  full  purpose  of  heart,  and  consult  no 
more  with  flesh  and  blood  ?  But  alas !  it  was  fiir 
otherwise  with  me.  I  had  learned  to  pray :  I  set 
some  value  upon  the  word  of  God ;  and  was  no 
longer  a  libertine :  but  my  soul  still  cleaved  to  the 
dust.  Soon  after  my  departure  from  Liverpool,  I 
began  to  intermit  and  grow  slack  in  waiting  upon 
the  Lord :  I  grew  vain  and  trifling  in  my  conver- 
sation; and,  though  my  heart  smote  me  often, 
yet  my  armour  was  gone,  and  I  declined  fast  r 
and,  by  the  time  we  arrived  at  Guinea,  I  seemed* 
to  have  forgotten  all  the  Lord's  mercies  and  my 
own  engagements;  and  was,  profaneness  ex- 
cepted, almost  as  bad  as  before.  The  enemy 
pTepai*ed  a  train  of  temptations,  and  I  became  hiif 
VOL.  I.  Ee 
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easy  prey :  for  about  a  month  he  lulled  me  asle^ 
in  a  course  of  evil,  of  whicli,  a  few  months  before, 
I  could  not  have  supposed  myself  any  longer  ca- 
pable. How  much  propriety  is  there  in  the 
Apostle's  advice.  Take  heed  lest  any  of  you  be  Mar- 
^ened  through  the  deceitfulness  of  sinV^ 

In  this  voyage  Mr.  N.'s  business,  while  upon 
the  coast,  was  to  sail  in  the  long-boat  from  place 
to  place,  in  order  to  purchase  slaves.  The  sbipi 
at  this  time,  was  at  Sierra  Leone,  and  he  at  the 
Plantanes,  the  scene  of  his  former  captivity,  and 
where  every  thing  he  saw  tended  to  remind  him  of 
his  present  ingratitude.  He  was  now  in  easy  cir- 
cumstances, and  courted  by  those  who  had  once 
despised  him.  The  lime-trees  he  had  formerly 
planted  were  growing  tall,  and  promised  fruit  upon 
his  expected  return  with  a  sliip  of  his  own.-  Un- 
afiected,  however,  with  these  things,  he  needed 
another  providential  interposition  to  rouse  him; 
and,  accordingly,  he  was  visited  witli  a  violent 
fever,  which  broke  the  fatal  chain,  and  once  more 
brought  him  to  himself.  Alarmed  at  the  pros* 
pect  before  him,  he  thought-  himself  now  sum^ 
moned  away.      The  dangers  and  deliverances 

• 

through  which  he  had  passed— his  earnest  prayeia 
in  the  time  of  trouble — his  solemn  vows  before 
the  Lord  at  his  table — and  his  ungrateful  returns 
for  all  his  goodness,  were  present,  at  once,  to  his 
mind.  He  began  then  to  vnsh  that  he  had  sunk 
\fk  the  ocean  when  he  first  cried  for  mercy.    Fw 
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a  short  time,  he  concluded  that  the  door  of  hope 
VTBs  quite  shut.  Weak,  and  almost  delirious,  he 
arose  from  his  bed,  crept  to  a  retired  part  of  the 
island,  and  here  found  a  renewed  liberty  in 
prayer:  daring  to  make  no  more  resolves,  he  cast 
himself  upon  the  Lord,  to  do  with  him  as  he 
should  please. — It  does  not  appear  that  any  thing 
new  was  presented  to  his  mind,  but,  that,  in  ge- 
neral, he  was  enabled  to  hope  and  believe  in  a 
Crucified  Saviour. 

After  this,  the  burden  was  removed  from  his 
conscience ;  and  not  only  his  peace,  but  his  health, 
was  gradually  restored  when  he  returned  to  the 
ship:  and,  though  subject  to  the  eflfects  and  con<» 
flicts  of  sin  dwelling  in  him,  yet  he  was  ever  after 
delivered  from  its  power  and  dominion. 

His  leisure  hours,  in  this  voyage,  were  chiefly 
emplcFyed  in  acquiring  Latin,  which  he  had 
now  almost  forgotten.  This  desire  took  place 
from  an  imitation  he  had  seen  of  one  of  Horace's 
Odes  in  a  Magazine.  In  this  attempt  at  one  of  the 
most  difficult  of  the  poets,  he  had  no  other  help 
than  an  old  English  translation,  with  Castalio's 
liatin  Bible.  He  had  the  edition  in  usum  Delphinij 
and,  by  comparing  the  Odes  vnth  the  interpre- 
tation, and  tracing  such  words  as  he  understood 
from  place  4  o  place  by  the  index,  together  with 
what  assistance  he  could  get  from  the  Latin  Bible^ 
ke  thus,  by  dint  of  hard  industry,  made  some  pro^ 
grass.    'He  dot  only  understood  the  sense  oi  many 
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Odes,  and  some  of  the  Epistles,  but  **  I  began,^ 
says  he,  *^  to  relish  the  beauties  of  the  composi- 
tion; acquired  a  spice  of  what  Mr.  Law  calls 
classical  enthusiasm;  and,  indeed,  by  this  means, 
I  had  Horace  more  ad  unguem,  than  some  who 
are  masters  of  the  Latin  tongue :  for  my  helps  were 
so  few,  that  I  generally  had  the  passage  fixed  in 
my  memory  before  I  could  fully  understand  its 
meaning." 

During  the  eight  months  they  were  employed 
iipon  the  coast,  Mr.  N.'s  business  exposed  him 
to  innumerable  dangers,  from  burning  suns,  chil** 
ling  dews,  winds,  rains,  and  thunder-storms,  in  ao 
open  boat :  and,  on  shore,  from  long  joumies 
through  the  woods ;  and  from  the  natives,  who,  ia 
many  places,  are  cruel,  treacherous,  and  watchful 
of  opportunities  for  mischief  Several  boats, 
during  this  time,  were  cut  off:  several  white  mea 
were  poisoned :  and,  from  his  own  boat,  he  buried 
six  or  seven  people  with  fevers.  When  going  on 
shore,  or  returning,  he  wais  more  than  once  overset 
by  the  violence  of  the  surf,  and  brought  to  land 
half  dead,  as  he  could  not  swim.  Among  a  nunh 
ber  of  such  escapes,  which  remained  upon  his  me* 
mory,  the  foUovnng  vnll  mark  the  singular  provi* 
dence  that  was  over  him. 

On  finishing  their  trade,  and  being  about  to  sail 
to  the  West  Indies,  the  only  service  Mr.  N.  had  to 
perform  in  the  boat  vras  to  assist  in  bringing  the 
wood  and  water  from  the  shore.    They  were  then 
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at  Rio  Cestors.  He  used  to  go  into  the  river,  in 
the  afternoon,  with  the  sea-breeze,  to  procure  his 
lading  in  the  evening,  in  order  to  return  on  board 
in  the  morning  with  the  land-wind.  Several  of 
these  little  voyages  he  had  made;  but  the  boat  was 
grown  old,  and  almost  unfit  for  use.  This  service, 
likewise,  was  almost  completed.  One  day,  having 
dined  on  board,  he  was  preparing  to  return  to  the 
river  as  formerly :  he  had  taken  leave  of  the  cap* 
tain,  received  his  orders,  was  ready  in  the  boat, 
and  just  going  to  put  off.  In  that  instant  the  cap- 
tain came  up  from  the  cabin,  and  called  him  on 
board  again.  Mr.  N.  went,  expecting  further  or- 
ders, but  the  captaiii  said  he  had  taken  it  into  his 
head  (as  he  phrased  it)  that  Mr.  N.  should  remain 
that  day  in  the  ship,  and  accordingly  ordered 
another  man  to  go  in  bis  room.  Mr.  N.  was  sur- 
prised at  this,  as  the  boat  had  never  been  sent  away 
without  him  before.  He  asked  the  captain  the 
reason  of  his  resolution,  but  none  was  assigned^ 
except,  as  above,  that  so  he  would  have  it.  The 
boat,  therefore,  went  without  Mr.  N.  but  returned 
po  more :  it  sunk  that  night  in  the  river ;  and  the 
person  who  supplied  Mr.  N.  s  place  was  drowned! 
Mr.  N.  was  much  struck,  «when  news  of  the  event 
was  received  the  next  morning.  The  captain 
himself,  though  quite  a  stranger  to  religion,  even 
to  the  denying  of  a  Particular.  Providence,  could 
not  help  being  affected;  but  declared  that  he  had 
no  other  reason  for  countermanding  Mn  N.  at  that 
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time,  but  that  it  came  suddenly  into  his  mind  to 
detain  him. 

A  short  time  after  he  was  thus  surprisingly  pre« 
served,  they  sailed  for  Antigua:  and  from  thence 
to  Charles-Town,  in  South  Carolina.  In  that 
place  there  were  many  serious  people :  but,  at 
this  time,  Mr.  N.  was  Uttle  capable  of  availing 
himself  of  their  society ;  supposing  that-ail  who 
attended  public  worship  were  good  Christians,  and 
that  whatever  came  from  the  pulpit  must  be  very 
good.  He  had  two  or  three  opportunities,  indeed, 
of  hearing  a  minister  of  eminent  character  and 
gifts,  whom,  though  struck  with  his  manner,  he 
did  not  rightly  understand.  Almost  every  day, 
when  business  would  permit,  he  used  to  retire  in- 
to  the  woods  and  fields,  (being  his  favourite  orato- 
ries) and  b^an  to  taste  the  delight  of  communion 
with  God,  in  the  exercises  of  prayer  and  praise : 
and  yet  so  much  inconsistency  prevailed,  that  be 
frequently  spent  the  evening  in  vain  and  worth- 
less company.  His  relish,  indeed,  for  worldly 
diversions  was  much  weakened;  and  he.was  rsr 
ther  a  spectator  than  a  sharer  in  these  pleasures ; 
but  he  did  not  as  yet  see  the  necessity  of  abso- 
lutely relinquishing  such  society.  It  appears  that 
compliances  of  this  sort,  in  his  present  circum* 
stances,  were  owing  rather  to  a  want  of  light  than 
to  any  obstinate  attachment.  As  he  was  kept 
from  what  he  kftew  to  be  sinfril,  he  had,  for  the 
most  part,  peace  of  conscience ;  and  his  strongest 
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desires*  were  towards  the  things  of  God.  He  did 
not  as  yet  apprehend  the  force  of  that  precept, 
abstain  from  all  appearance  of  evil :  but  he  very 
often  ventured  upon  the  brink  of  temptation.  He 
did  qot  break  with  the  world  at  once,  as  might 
have  been  expected :  but  was  gradually  led  to  see 
the  inconvenience  and  folly  of  iBrst  one  thing,  and 
then  another :  and,  as  such,  to  give  them  up. 

They  finished  their  voyage,  and  arrived  in  Li- 
verpool. When  the  ship's  afiairs  were  settled, 
Mr.  N.  went  to  Liondon,  and  from  thence  he  soon 
repaired  to  Kent.  More  than  seven  years  had^ 
now  elapsed  since  his  first  visit.  No  views  of  the 
kind  seemed  more  chimerical  than  his ;  or  could 
subsist  under  greater  discouragements :  yet,  while 
he  seemed  abandoned  to  his  passions,  he  was  stilt 
gaided  by  a  hand  that  he  knew  not,  to  the  ac- 
complishment of  his  wishes.  Every  obstacle  was 
now  removed — he  had  renounced  his  former  fol- 
lies— ^his  interest  was  established — and  firiends  on 
all  sides  consenting.  The  point  was  now  entirely 
between  the  parties  immediately  concerned ;  and, 
after  what  had  passed,  was  easily  concluded :  ac- 
cordingly, their  hands  were  joined,.  February  the 
1st,  1750. 

'^  But  alas,"  says  he,  '^  this  mercy,  which  raised 
me  to  all  I  could  ask  or  wish  in  a  temporal  view, 
and  which  ought  to  have  been  an  animating  mo- 
tive to  obedience  and  praise,  had  a  contrary  effect. 
I  rested  in  the  gift,  and  forgot  the. given    My 
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poor  narrow  heart  was  satisfied.— A  cold  and 
careless  frame,  a^  to  spiritual  things,  took  plac^, 
and  gained  ground  daily.  Happy  for  me,  the 
reason  was  advancing :  and,  in  June,  I  receiyecl 
orders  to  repair  to  liverpool.  This  roused  ipe 
from  my  dream;  and  I  found  the  pains  of  absence 
^d  separation  fully  proportioned  to  my  preceding 
pleasure*.  Through  all  my  following  voyage,  my 
irregular  and  excessive  affections  were  as  thorns 
in  my  ey.es,  and  often  made  my  other  blessingsi 
tasteless  and  insipid.  But  He,  who  doeth  all 
things  well,  over-ruled  this  likewise  for  good :  it  be- 
came an  occasion  of  quickening  me  in  prayer,  both 
for  her  and  myself :  it  increased  my  indifference 
for  company  and  amusement :  it  habituated  me  to 
a  kind  of  voluntary  self-denial,  which  I  was  after- 

^  He  wrote  to  Mra.  Newton  from  St.  Alban's,  and  in  his  letter  iuerted 
^  prayer  for  his  own  health  and  that  of  Mrs.  N.  From  his  interleaved 
copy  of  his  **  Letters  to  a  Wife,*  I  extract  the  following  remarks  on  this 
letter. 

<'  This  prayer  inclndes  all  that  I  at  that  time  knfw  how  to  ask  for;  and 
had  not  the  Lord  given  me  more  than  I  then  knew  how  to  ask  or  think,  I 
should  now  be  completely  miserablo.  The  prospect  of  this  separation  was 
terrible  to  me  as  death :  to  avoid  it,  I  repeatedly  purchased  a  ticket  in  the 
lottery ;  thinking,  <  Who  knows  but  I  may  obtain  a  considerable  prise* 
and  be  thereby  saved  from  the  necessity  of  going  to  sea?'  Happy  for  me 
the  lot  which  I  then  considered  as  casual  was  at  thy  disposal.  The  money, 
which  I  conld  not  with  prudence  have  spared  at  the  time,  was  lost :  all 
my  tickets  proved  blanks,  though  I  attempted  to  bribe  thee,  by  promisinig. 
if  I  succeeded,  tp  give  a  considerable  part  to  the  poor.  But  these  blanki 
were  truly  prises.  Thy  mercy  sent  me  to  sea  against  my  own  will.  To 
thy  blessing,  ami  to  my  split^ry  sea  hours,  I  was  indebted  for  all  p^ 
temporal  comforts  and  future  hopes. 

<(  Then  wert  pleased  likewise  to  disappoint  me  by  thy  providenco  of 
some  money  yvhich  I  expected  to  receive  on  my  marriage;  so  thatj, 
excepting  our  apparel,  when  I  sailed  from  Liverpool  on  my  first  voyage^ 
the  smn  total  of  my  worldly  inventory  was— seventy  pounds  in  debt*' 
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wards  taught  to  improve  to  a  better  purpose." 
Mr.  N.  sailed  from  Liverpool  in  August  1750, 
commander  of  a  good  ship.  He  had  now  thc^ 
control  and  care  of  thirty  persons;  and  he  endea- 
voured to  treat  them  with  humanity,  and  to  set 
them  a  good  example.*  He  likewise  established 
public  worship,  according  to  the  Liturgy  of  the 
Church  of  England,  officiating  himself  twice  every 
liOrd  s  Day.  He  did  not  proceed  further  than 
this,  while  he  continued  in  that  occupation. 
'■  Having  now  much  leisure,  he  prosecuted  the 
study  of  Latin  with  good  success.  He  remem- 
bered to  take  a  Dictionary  this  voyage;  and 
added  Juvenal  to  Horace:  and,  for  prose  authors, 
chose  Livy,  Ciaesar,  and  Sallust.  He  was  not 
aware  of  the  mistake  of  beginning  with  such  diffi- 
cult writers :  but  having  heard  Livy  highly  com- 
mended, he  was  resolved  to  miderstand  him :  he 
l>egan  vnth  the  first  page,  and  made  it  a  rule  not 
to  proceed  to  a  second  till  he  understood  the  first. 
Often  at  a  stand,  but  seldom  discouraged,  here 
^d  there  he  found  a  few  lines  quite  obstinate, 
and  was  forced  to  give  them  up,  especially  as  hifi( 
edition  had  no  notes.  Before,  however,  the 
close  of  that  voyage,  he  informs  us  that  he  couldg 

*  I  hare  heard  Mr.  Newton  observe,  that,  as  the  commander  of  a  Blare- 
ship,  he  had  a  number  of  women  nnder  his  absolute  anthority :  and,  know- 
ing the  danger  of  his  sitoation  on  thtft  accoant,  he  resolved  to  abstain  from 
flesh  in  his  food,  and  to  drink  nothing  stronger  than  water,  daring  the 
voyage ;  that,  by  abstemionsness,  he  might  sabdae  every  improper  emotion : 
and  that,  upon  his  setting  sail,  the  sight  of  a  certain  point  of  land  was  tha 
•ignal  for  his  beginning  a  mle  Which  he  was  anabtod  to  kaep. 
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with  a  few  exceptions,  read  Idvy  almost  as  rea^ 
dily  as  an  English  author.  Other  prose  aathoiSy 
he  says,  cost  him  but  little  trouble;  as  Id  sop- 
mounting  the  former  difficulty,  he  had  mastered 
all  in  one.  In  short,  in  the  space  of  two  or  three 
voyages,  he  became  tolerably  acquainted  with  the 
best  classics.  He  read  Terence,  Virgil,  several 
pieces  of  Cicero ;  and  the  modem  classics,  Bu- 
chanan, Erasmus,  and  Casimir:  and  made  some 
essays  towards  writing  elegant  Latin. 

"  But,  by  this  time,"  he  observes,  "  the  Lord 
was  pleased  to  draw  me  nearer  to  himself,  and  to 
give  me  a  fuller  view  of  the  pearl  of  great  price  ^ 
the  inestimable  treasure  hid  in  the  field  of  the  Holy 
Scripture :  and  for  the  sake  of  this,  I  was  made 
willing  to  part  with  all  my  newly-acquired  richest 
I  began  to  think  that  life  was  too  short  (especially 
my  life)  to  admit  of  lekure  for  such  elaborate  tri- 
fling. Neither  poet  nor  historian  could  tell  me  a 
word  of  Jesus ;  and  I  therefore  applied  myself  to 
those  who  could.  The  classics  were  at  first  re- 
strained to  one  morning  in  the  week,  and  at  length 
laid  aside." 

•  

This,  his  First  Voyage  after  his  marriage,  lasted 
the  space  of  fourteen  months,  through  various 
scenes  of  danger  and  difficulty ;  but  nothing  very 
remarkable  occurred :  and,  after  having  seen  many 
iall  on  his  right  hand  and  on  his  left,  he  was. 
brought  home  in  peace,  Novembers,  1751. 

In  the  interval  between  his  first  and  second 
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Toyaige,  he  speaks  of  the  Yise.  he  found  in  keeping 
a  sort  of  diary ;  of  the  unfavourable  tendency  of  a 
life  of  €ase,  among  his  friends ;  and  of  the  satisfac- 
tion of  his  wishes  proving  unfavourable  to  the  pro- 
gress of  grace:  upon  the  whole,  however,  he 
seems  to  have  gained  ground,  and  was  led  into 
further  views  of  Christian  Doctrine  and  Experi- 
ence by  Steougal's  "  life  of  God  in  the  Soul  of 
Man,"  "  He'rvey's  Meditations,"  and  the  **  Life 
of  Colonel  Gardiner."  Heseems  to  have  derived 
no  advantages  from  the  preaching  he  heard,  or  the 
Christian  acqaaintance  he  made ;  and,  though  he 
could  not  live*  without  prayer,  he  durst  not  propose 
it,  even  to  his  Wife,  till  shie  first  urged  him  to  the 
social  practice  of  it. 

^  In  a  few  months,  the  returning  season  called 
him  abroad  again  ;^  and  he  sailed  from  JLiverpooi 
Hi  a  new  ship,  July  1752.  "  I  never  knew,".8ays  hei^ 
•*  sweeter  or  more  frequent  hours  of  divine  com- 
fQunion,  than  iq  my  two  Isust  voyages  to  Guinea, 
when  I  was  either  almost  secluded  from  society 
on  shipboard,  or  when  on  sljore  among  the  natives. 
I  have  wandered  through  the  woods,  reflecting  on 
the  singular  goodness  of  the  Lord  to  me,  in  a 
place  where,  perhaps,  there  was  not  a  person  who 
knew  me  for  some  thousand  miles  round.     Many 

w 

*  Mr.  N.  had  had  an  imexpected  call  to  London;  and,  on  his  retnni, 
when  withm  a  few  miles  of  liTerpool,  he  mistook  a  marle-pit  for  a  pond, 
flftd,  io  attempting  to  water  his  hone,  both  the  hone  and  the  rider  phmged 
in  it  oTerfaead.  He  was  afterwards  told,  that,  near  that  time,  three 
ptnons  Ind  lost  their  tfrei  by  a  miitake  of  the  tame  kind 
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a  time,  upon  these  occasions,  I  have  restored  the 
beautiful  lines  of  Propertius  to  the  right  owner: 
lines,  full  of  blasphemy  and  madness^  when  ad* 
dressed  to  a  creature ;  but  full  of  comfort  and 
propriety,  in  the  mouth  of  a  believer*" 

Sic  ego  daertU  postim  beni  oincrt  jyiou 

Qwf  mtUa  humano  sit  via  irita  pede: 
Tu  miki  eurarum  reqviea,  m  mode  td  dri 

Lumem,  et  in  9oU$  tu  wiiki  twrba  (tot. 

PARAPHRASED. 

In  desert  woods  with  tliee,  my  Go^ 
Where  hrnnan  footsteps  never  trod. 

How  happy  could  I  be ! 
Thon  my  repose  from  care,  my  light 
Amidst  the  darkness  of  the  night. 

In  solitade  my  company. 

In  the  course  of  this  voyage,  Mr.  N.  waa 
wonderfully  preserved  through  many  unforeseen 
dangers.  At  one  time  there  was  a  conspiracy 
among  his  o\i7i  people  to  become  pirates,  and  take 
possession  of  the  ship;  when  the  plot  was  nearly 
ripe,  they  watched  only  for  opportunity :  two  of 
them  were  taken  ill  in  one  day ;  and  one  of  them 
died :  this  suspended  the  affair,  and  opened  a  way 
to  its  discovery.  The  slaves  on  board  frequently 
plotted  insurrections ;  and  were  sometimes  upon 
the  very  brink  of  one  when  it  was  disclosed. 
When  at  a  place  called  Mana,  near  Cape  Mount, 
Mr.  N.  intended  to  go  on  shore  the  next  morning 
to  settle  some  business ;  but  the  surf  of  the  sea 
ran  ^o  high;  that  he  was  afraid  to  attempt  landing; 
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he  had  often  ventured  at  a  worse  time ;  but  then 
feeling  a  backwardness  which  he  could  not  ac^ 
count  for,  the  high,  surf  furnished  a  pretext  for  in^- 
dulging  it :  he  therefore  returned  to  the  ship  with- 
out doing  any  business.  He  afterwards  found, 
that,  on  the  day  he  intended  to  land,  a  scandalous 
and  groundless  chaise  had  been  laid  against  him, 
which  greatly  threatened  his  honour  and  interest, 
both  in  Africa  and  England ;  and  would  perhaps} 
have  affected  his  life,  had  he  landed :  the  person 
most  concerned  in  this  affair  owed  him  about  a 
hundred  pounds,  which  ^  he  sent  in  a  huff:  and 
otherwise,  perhaps,  would  not  have  paid  it  at  all : 
Mr.  N.  heard  no  more  of  this  accusation  till  the 
next  voyage;  and  then  it  was  publicly  acknow- 
ledged to  have  been  a  malicious  calumny,  without 
the  least  shadow  of  foundation. 

But  as  these  things  did  not  occur  every  day,^ 
Mr.  N.  prosecuted  his  Latin,  being  very  regular 
in  the  management  of  his  time.  He  allotted 
about  eight  hours  to  sleep  and  meals,  eight  hours 
to  exercise  and  devotion,  and  eight  hours  to  his 
books ;  and  thus,  by  diversifying  his  engagements, 
the  whole  day  was  agreeably  filled  up. 

From  the  coast  he  went  to  St.  Christopher's, 
where  he  met  with  a  great  disappointment :  for 
the  letters  which  he, expected  from  Mrs.  N.  were, 
by  mistake,  forwarded  to  Antigua.  Certain  of 
her  punctuality  in  writing,  if  alive,  he  concluded, 
by  not  hearing  from  her,  that  she  was  surely  dead. 
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'This  fbar  deprived  him  of  his  appetite  and  rest, 
and  caused  an  incessant  pain  in  his  stoitiacb{  anc^ 
in  the  space  of  three  weeks,  he  was  near  smloDg 
under  the  weight  of  an  imaginary  stroke.  ^^  I  felt," 
says  he,  ^^  some  severe  symptoms  of  that  mixture 
of  pride  and  madness,  commonly  called  a  brokra 
heart ;  and,  indeed,  I  wonder  that  this  case  is 
not  more  common.  How  often  do  the  potsherds 
of  the  earth  presume  to  contend  with  thieilr  Maker! 
and  what  a  wonder  of  mercy  is  it,  that  they  are 
not  all  broken!  This  was  a  shaip  lesson,  but  I 
hope  it  did  me  good;  and,  when  I  had  thus  suA 
fered  some  weeks,  I  thought  of  sending  a  small 
vessel  to  Antigua.  I  did  so,  and  she  Inrought  me 
several  packets,  which  restored  my  health  and 
peace ;  and  gave  me  a  strong  contrast  of  the 
Lord  s  goodness  to  me,  and  of  my  unbelief  and 
ingratitude  towards  him." 

In  August,  1753,  Mr.  N.  returned  to  Liverpool- 
After  that  voyage,  he  continued  only  six  weeks  at 
home;  and,  in  that  space,  nothing  very  memorable 
occurred. 

We  now  follow  Mr.  N.  in  his  Third  Voyage  to 
Guinea.  It  seems  to  be  the  shortest  of  any  that 
he  had  made;  and  is  principally  marked  by  an 
Account  of  a  young  man  who  had  formeriy  been  a 
midshipman,  and  his  intimate  companion  on  board 
the  Harwich.  This  youth,  at  the  time  Mr.  N* 
first  knew  him,  was  sober;  but  was  afterwards 
deeply  infected  with  Mr.  N.'s  then  libertine  prip<> 
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ciples.  They  met  at  liverpooli  sftd  renewed 
their  former  acquaintance.  As  their  conversation 
frequently  turned  upon  religion,  Mr.  N.  was  very 
desirous  to  recover  his  companion.  He  gave  him 
a  plain  account  of  the  manner  and  reasons  of  his 
own  change,  and  used  every  argument  to  induce 
him  to  relinquish  his  infidelity.  When  pressed 
very  close,  his  usual  reply  was,  that  Mr.  N.  was 
the  first  person  who  had  given  him  an  idea  of  his 
liberty ;  which  naturally  occasioned  iqiany  mourn* 
ful  reflections  in  the  mind  of  his  present  instructor. 
This  person  was  going  master  to  Guinea  himself: 
but,  meeting  with  disappointment,  Mr.  N.  offered 
to  take  him  as  a  companion,  vidth  a  view  of  assist^ 
ing  him  in  gaining  future  employment;  butprin<» 
^ipally,  that  his  arguments,  example,  and  prayers, 
might  be  attended  vdth  good  effect.  But  his 
companion  was  exceedingly  profane ;  grew  worse 
and  worse ;  and  presented  a  lively,  but  distress^ 
iog  picture,  continually  before  Mr.  N.'s  eyes,  of 
what  he  himself  had  once  been.— Besides  this,  the 
man  was  not  only  deaf  to  remonstrance  himself, 
but  laboured  to  counteract  Mr.  N.'s  influence 
upon  others :  his  spirit  and  passions  were  likewise 
so  exceedingly  high,  that  it  required  all  Mr.  N/s 
prudence  and  authority  to  hold  him  in  any  degree 
of  restraint.  At  length  Mr.  N.  had  an  opportu** 
oity  of  buying  a  small  vessel,  which  he  supplied 
with  A  cargo  firom  his  own  ship.  He  gave  his 
conqpamoot  the  command  of  it,  and  sent  him  away 
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to  trade  on  the  ship's  account.  When  they  parted, 
Mr.  N.  repeated  and  enforced  his  btet  advice: 
it  seemed  greatly  to  affect  his  companion  at  the 
time;  but,  when  he  found  himself  released  firom 
the  restraint  of  his  instructor,  he  gave  a  loose 
to  every  appetite ;  and  his  violent  irregularities, 
joined  to  the  heat  of  the  climate,  soon  threw 
him  into  a  malignant  fever,  which  carried  him 
off  in  a  few  days.  He  seems  to  have  died  con* 
vinced,  but  not  changed:  his  rage  and  despair 
struck  those  who  were  about  him  with  horror; 
and  he  pronounced  his  own  fatal  doom  before 
he  expired,  without  any  sign  that  he  either  hoped 
or  asked  for  mercy. — I  hope  the  reader  will  deem 
the  features  of  this  awful  case,  though  a  digres- 
sion from  the  principal  subject,  too  instructive  to 
be  omitted. 

Mr.  N.  left  the  coast  in  about  four  months, 
and  sailed  for  St.  Christopher's.  Hitherto  he  had 
enjoyed  a  perfect  and  equal  state  of  health  in  dif- 
ferent climates  for  several  years :  but,  in  this  pas- 
sage, he  was  visited  with  a  fever,  which  gave  him 
a  very  near  prospect  of  eternity.  He  was,  how- 
ever, supported  in  a  silent  composure  of  spirit, 
by  the  faith  of  Jesus ;  and  found  great  relief  from 
those  words,  He  is  able  to  save  to  the  uttermost. 
He  was  for  a  while  troubled,  either  by  a  tempta- 
tion or  by  the  fever  disordering  his  faculties^  that 
he  should  be  lost  or  overlooked  amidst  the  my- 
riads that  .are  continually  entering  the  unseea 
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world ;  but  the  recoUeeticm  of  that  scriptare— » 
The  Lord  knou^th  them  that  are  his — put  ad  end 
to  his  doubts.  After  a  few  days  he  begad  to 
amend ;  and^  by  the  time  they  arriyed  in  the  West 
Indies,  he  was  perfectly  recovered. 

In  this  way  he  was  led,  for  about  the  Spa66 
of  six  years.  He  had  leafnt  something  of  tlie 
evil  of  his  heart — hdd  l*ead  the  Bible  over  add 
over — had  perused  several  religious  books^— and 
had  a  general  view  of  Gospel  Truth:  but  his 
conceptions  still  remained  confused  in  many  re^ 
spects ;  not  having,-  in  all  this  time,  met  with  one 
acquaintance  qualified  to  assist  his  enquiries. 

On  his  arrival  at  St  Christophers,'  he  found  a 
captain  of  a  ship  firom  London,  a  man  of  ex-^ 
perience  in  the  things  of  God.  For  near  a  month,* 
they  spent  every  evening  together  on  board  each 
bther s  ship  alternately ;  prolonging  their  VisitiS  tiU 
near  daybreak*  While  Mr.  N.  was  an  eager  reci^ 
pient,  his  compani6n's  disc6urse  not  only  informed 
his  understandings  but  inflamed  his  heart-^en^ 
couraged  him  in  attempting  social  prayer^ — taught 
him  the  advantage  of  Christian  conversef — poi  hinv 
upon  an  attempt  to  make  his  profession  more  pub-* 
lie,  and  to  venture  to  speak  for  God.  His  conv 
ceptions  now  became  more  clear  and  evangelical ; 
he  wai  delivered  from  a  fear,  which  had  lon^ 
troubled  him,  of  relapsing  into  his  former  apos^ 
tasy;  tod  taught  to  expect  preservation,  not 
from  bis  own  power  and.  holiness^  but  from.thi^ 
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power  and  promiae  of  God.  From  this  firieDd 
be  likewise  received  a  geueral  view  of  the  present 
state  of  religion,  and  of  the  prevailiog  errors  and 
controversies  of  the  times ;  and  a  direction  where 
to  enquire,  in  London,  for  further  instructioD. 
Mr.  N.'s  passage  homewards  gave  him  leisure  to 
digest  what  he  had  received.  He  arrived  safely 
at  Liverpool,  August,  1754*. 

His  stay  at  home,  however,  was  intended  to 
be  but  short;  and,  by  the  beginning  of  November, 
he  was  ready  again  for  sea.  But  the  Lord  saw  fit 
to  over-rule  his  design.  It  seems,  from  the  ac-» 
count  he  gives,  that  he  had  not  had  the  least 
scruple  as  to  the  lawfulness  of  the  Slave  Trade : 
he  considered  it  as  the  appointment  of  Providence: 
he  viewed  this  employment  as  respectable  and 

*  In  a  MS.  note  od  a  letter  from  sea,  in  the  interleayed  copy  of  Ui 
"  Letters  to  a  Wife/'  before-mentioned,  Mr.  Newton  remarks  z-^**  I  aow 
enter  my  70th  year.  Still  Thoo  art  singnlarly  bonntifbl  to  ne :  atiU  I  kaM 
reason  to  think  myself  (avoored  as  to  externals  beyond  the  eommon  lot 
of  mortals.  Tbon  didst  bear  me  above  the  removal  of  her  I  most  Tateed, 
to  the  admiration  of  all  who  knew  me.  The  best  part  of  my  childhetd 
and  youth  was  vanity  and  folly :  but,  before  I  attained  the  age  of  man,  I 
became  exceeding  vile  indeed;  and  was  seated  in  the  chair  of  the  teonier, 
in  early  life.  The  troubles  and  miseries  I  for  a  time  endored,  weie  ay 
own.  I  brought  them  upon  myself,  by  forsaking  thy  good  and  pleasut 
paths;  and  chooshig  the  ways  of  transgrenors,  which  I  ibnnd  very  hard: 
they  led  to  slavery,  contempt,  famine,  and  despair. 

**  But  my  recovery  from  that  dreadful  state  was  wholly  of  Thee,  noa 
didst  prepare  the  means,  nnthonght  of  and  nndesired  1^  me.  How  ifee 
were  the  turns  upon  which  my  delivery  from  Africa  depended !  Had  the 
ship  passed  one  quarter  of  an  hour  sooner,  I  had  died  there  a  wretch,  as  I 
had  lived.  But  Thon  didst  pity  and  hear  my  first  lispings  in  prayer,  at  the 
time  the  storm  fell  upon  me.  Thou  didst  preserve  Irom  ""V*«^  and 
starving.  Thus  I  returned  home;  and  Hion  didst  provide  me  ftiendii 
when  I  was  destitote  and  a  stranger." 
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profitable  t  yet  he  could  not  help  n%ardit|g  him^ 
self  as  a  sort  of  jailor;  and  was  sometimes  shocked 
witir  an  employmevit-  so*  conversant  with  chains^ 
bolts,  and  shackles.  On  this  account  he  had 
often  prayed  that  he  might  be  fixed  in  a  more  hu-* 
mane  profesmon;  where  h^  might  cJbjoy  more  fre* 
quent  communion  with  the  people  and  prdinancdl 
of  God,  and  be  fireed  from  those  long  domestic! 
separations  which  he  found  it  so  hard  to  bear. 
His  prayers  were^  how  answered,  though  in  an 
tmexpected  way. 

Mr.  N.  was  wHhin  two  dttjrir  of  lAiiling,  and 
in  apparent  good  health ;  but,  as  he  Was  one  after- 
noon drinking  tea  with  M#s.  N:  he  was  seized  with 
a  fit,  which  deprived  him  of  sensid' and  motion* 
When  he  had  recovered  firom  this  fit,  which  lasted 
alH>ut  to  hour,  it  left  a  pain  and  dizziness  in  his 
head,  which  continued  with  such  symptoms,  bb 
induced  the  physicisrns  (6  judge  it  woiild  not  be 
sclfe'lbc  him  to  proceed  on  the  vOyage.  By  the 
advice*  of  a  fiiehd^  therefore,  to  whom  the  ship 
beloi^ed,  he  resigned  the  command  on  the  day 
before  she  sailed :  ttnj  thus  he  was  not  only  freed 
irdm  that  service,  but  from  the  fiitnre  consequencesr 
of  a  voyage  which  prdved  extremely  calamitous/ 
The  person,  who  went  in  his  room,  died ;  as  did 
ftiost  of  the  oflicers,  and  many  of  the  Crew. 

As  Mr.  N.  was  now  disengaged  from  business, 
he  left  Liverpool,  and  spent  most  of  the  following 
year  in  London,  or  in  Kent     Here  he  entered 
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upon  a  new  trial,  in  a  disorder  that  was  bronght 
upon  Mn.  N.  from  the  shock  she  received  in  Jui 
^te  illness :  as  he  grew  better,  she  became  wone, 
witb  a  disorder  which  the  physicians  coold  not 
define,  nor  medicines  remove.  Mr.  N.  was  there* 
fore  placed  for  about  eleven  months  in  what 
Dr.  Young  calls  the 


Draidftil  pwt  «f  ebiermti«B| 


Darker  e?  erj  hour, 

,  The  reader  will  recollect  that  Mr.  N.'s  friend 
at  St  Christopher's  had  given  him  informatiofi 
for  forming  a  religious  acquaintance  in  .London: 
in  consequence  of  this  he  became  intimate  with 
several  persons  eminent  for  that  character;  and 
profited  by  the  spiritual  advantages  which  a  great 
city  afibrds,  with  respect  to  the  means  of  grace. 
When  he  was  in  Kent,  his  advantages  were  of  a 
different  kind :  most  of  his  time  he  passed  in  the 
fields  and  woods:  '*  It  has  been  my  custom,"' 
says  he,  '/  for  many  years,  to  perform  my  devor 
tional  exercises  sub  dio^  when  I  have  opportunity; 
and  I  always  find  these  scenes  have  some  t^i- 
dency  both  to  refresh  and  compose  mj^  spirits. 
A  beautifiil,  diversified  prospect  gladdens  my 
heart.  When  I  am  withdrawn  from  the  noise  and 
petty  works  of  men,  I  consider  myself  as  in  the 
great  temple  which  the  Lord  has  built  for  his  own 
honour."" 

During  this  time  he  had  to  weather  two  trials^ 
the  [Hrincipal  of  which  was  Mrs.  N.'s  illness:  she 
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stfll  grew  worse»  and  he  bad  daily  more  reason  to 
fear  that  hour  of  separation  which  appeared  to  he 
at  hand.  He  had  likewise  to  provide  some  fiitare 
settlement :  the  African  trade  was  over-done  that 
year,  and  his  friends  did  not  care  to  fit  ont  another 
ship  till  that,  which  had  been  kis^  returned. 
Though  a  provision  of  food  and  raiment  had  sel- 
dom been  with  him  a  cause  of  great  solicitude,  yet 
he  was  some  time  in  snspense  on  this  account; 
but,  in  August  foUovring,  he  received  a  letter,  in- 
forming him  that  he  was  nominated  to  a  post 
which  afforded  him  a  competency,  both  unsought 
and  unexpected.  When  he  had  gained  this  point, 
his  distress  respecting  Mrs.  N.  was  doubled :  he 
was  obUged  to  Teave  her  in  the  greatest  extremity 
of  pain  and  illness,  and  when  he  had  no  hope  that 
he  should  see  her  again  alive :  he  was,  however, 
enabled  to  resign  her  and  himself  to  the  divine 
disposal ;  and,  soon  after  he  was  gone,  she  began 
to  amend;  and  recovered  so  fast,  that,  in  about 
two  months,  he  had  the  pleasure  to  meet  her  at 
Stone,  on  her  journey  to  Liverpool. 

From  October,  1755,  he  appears  to  have  been 
comfortably  settled  at  Liverpool,  and  mentions 
his  having  received,  since  the  year  1757,  much 
profit  fr*om  his  acquaintance  in  the  West  Riding  of 
Yorkshire.  "  I  have  conversed,**  says  he>  "  at 
large  among  all  parties,  vnthout  joining  any :  and, 
in  my  attempts  to  hit  the  golden  mean^  I  have  been 
sometimes  drawa  toa  near  the  difieicent  extremes; 
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yet  the  Lord  has  enabled  me  to  profit  by  my 
mii^takes/'  Being  at  length  placed  in  a  settled 
habitation,  and  finding  his.  business  wpuld  afibid 
him  much  leisure,  he  considered  in  .^sirhat  manner 
he  could  improve  it.  Having  determined,  with  the 
Apoi^tle,  to  know  nothing-  but.  Jesus  Christy  ami 
him  crucified^  he  devoted  his  hfjs.  to  the  prose- 
cution of  Spiritual  knowledge,  and  resolved  to 
peruse  nothing  but  in  subservience  to  this  desigq. 
But  as.  what  follows  will  appear  most  natural,  and 
must  be.  best  expressed^  in  his  own  words,  I  shall 
transcribe  them  from  the  conclusion  of  hi» 
**  Narrative.''. 

''  This  resolution,*"  says  Mr.  N. ''  divorced  me 
(as  I  have  already  hinted)  from  the  classics  and 
mathematics.  My  first '  attempt  was  to  learn  so 
much  Greek  as  would  enable  me  to  understand 
the  New  Testament  and  Septuagint :  and,  when 
I  had  made  some  progress  tliis  way,  I-  entered 
upon  the  Hebrew  the  following  yeai; :  and,  two 
years  afterwards,  having  surmised  some  advantat 
ges  from  the  Syriac  Version,  I  began  with  that 
lauguage.  You  must  not  think  that  I  have  at* 
tallied,  or  ever  aimed  at,  a  critical  skill  in  any  of 
these:  I  had  no  business  with  them,  but  as  in 
reference  to  something  else.  I  never  read  one 
classic  author  in  the  Greek :  I  thought  it  too  late 
in  life  to  take  such  a  round  in  this  language  as  I 
had  done  in  the  Latin :  I  only  wanted  the  signifi- 
cation of  scriptural  words  and  phrases,  and  for 
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this  I  thought  I  might  avail  myself  of  Scapula,  the 
Synopsis,  and  others,  who  had  sustained  the 
drudgery  before  me.  In  the  Hebrew,  I  can  read 
the  Historical  Books  and  Psalms  with  tolerable 
ease ;  but,  in  the  Projrfietioal  and<  difficult  parts, 
I  am  frequently  obliged  to  have  recom«e  to  Lexi-^ 
cons,  &c.  However,  1  know  so  much  as  to  be 
able,  with  such  helps  as  are  at  hand,  to  judge  for 
myself  the  meaning  of  any  passage  I  h^ve  occasion 
to  consult. 

^^  Together  with  these  studies,^!  have  kept  up  a 
course  of  reading  the  best  writers  in  divinity  that 
have  come  to  my  hand,  in  the  Latin  ieuid  •  English 
tongues^  and  some  French,  (for  i  picked  up  the 
French  at  times,  while  I  used  the4Bea.)  But,  within 
these  two  or  three  years,  I  have  accustomed  my- 
self chiefly  to  vmting,  and  have  not  found  time  to 
read  many  books  besides  the  Scriptures. 

*^  I  am  the  more  particular  in  this .  account^  as 
my  case  has  been  something  singular:  for,  in  all 
my  literary  attempts,  I  have  been  obliged  to  strike 
out  my  own  path  by  ^the  light  I  could  acquire 
from  books;  as  I  have  not  had  a  teacher  or  assis- 
tant since  I  was  ten  years  of  age. 

"  One  word  concerning  my  views  to  the  minis- 
try, and  I  have  dode.  I  have  told  you,  that  this 
was  my  dear  m^her's  hope  concerning  me ;  but 
her  death,  and  the  scenes  of  life  in  which  I  after- 
wards engaged,  seemed  to  cut  off  the  probability. 
The  first  desires  of  this  sort  in  my  own  fldod  arose 
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mauy  years  ago,  from  reflection  on  Gal.  i.  23, 24 
I  could  but  wii^  for  such  a  public  opportunity  to 
testify  the  riches  of  divine  grace.  I  thou^t  I  was, 
above  most  living,  a  ^fit  person  to  proclaim  tiuit 
faithful  sajring,  that  Jesus  Christ  came  into  th$ 
ftoi'ldto  Mve  the  chief  of  sinners  ;  and,  ^  my  life 
had  been  full  of  remarkable  turns,  and  I  seemed 
selected  to  shew  what  the  Lord  could  do,  I  wa& 
in  some  hopes  that  perhaps,  sooner  or  later,  be 
might  call  me  into  his  service. 

^^  I  believe  it  was  a  distant  hope  of  this  that  de« 
termiued  me  to  study  the  Original  Sciiptmnes) 
but  it  remained  an  imperfect  desire  in  my  own 
breast,  till  it  was  recommended  to  me  by  some 
Christian  friends.  I  started  at  the  thoi^t  when 
first  seriously  proposed  to  me :  but,  afterwards, 
set  apart  some  weeks  to  consider  the  case,  to  cent 
suit  my  friends,  and  to  entreat  the  Lord  s  direcT 
tion.  The  judgment  of  my  friends,  and  many 
things  that  occurred,  tepded  to  engage  me.  My 
first  thought  was  to  join  with  the  Dissenters,  from 
a  presumption  that  I  could  not  honestly  make  the 

required  subsoriptions :  but  Mr.  G ,  in  a  con? 

versation  upon  these  points,  moderated  my  scnu 
pies ;  and,  preferring  the  Established  Church  in 
some  respects,  J  accepted  a  title  from  him,  some 
months  afterwards,  and  solicited  ordination  from 
the  late  Archbishop  of  York.  1  need  not  tell  you 
I  met  a  reifi^sal,  nor  what  steps  1  took  afterwards 
to  sucoeed  elsewhere.    At  present,  I  desist  from 
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any  appliciitioiiB.  •  My  desire  to  serve  the  Lord  kr 
Bot  weakened ;  but  I  am  not  so  hasty  to  pasfainy«£ 
self  forward  as  I  was  formerly.  It  is  sufficient 
that  he  knows  how  to  dispose  of  me,  and  that  he 
both  can  and  will  do  what  is  best.  To  him  i 
commend  myself:  I  trust  that  his  will  and  my 
true  •  interest  are  inseparable.  To  his  name  be 
glory  for  ever,  and  with  this  I  conclude  my  story." 

A  variety  of  remarks  occurred  to  me  while 
abridging  the  **  Narrative/'  but  I  refrained  from, 
putting  them  down,  lest,  by  intemiptiDg  it» 
course,  and  breaking  the  thread  of  the  history,  1 
should  rather  disgust  than  profit  the  reader,  i 
have  heard  Mr.  N.  relate  a  few  additional  partku* 
lars,  but  they  were  of  too  little  interest  to  be  in^ 
serted  here :  they  went,  however,  like  natural  in^ 
ddents,  to  a  further  authentication  of  the  above 
account,  had  it  needed  any  other  confirmation 
tiian  the  solemn  declaration  of  the  pious  Relatori^ 
Romantic  relations,  indeed,  of  unprincipled  tra^^ 
vellers,  which  appear  to  have  no  better  basis  than 
a  disposition  to  amuse  credulity,  to  exhibit  vanity, 
or.  to  acquire  gam,  may  naturally  raise  suspiciomt 
and  produce  but  a  momentary  effect  at  most  on 
the  mind  of  the  reader :  but  fiicts,  like  the  presents 
manifest  such  a  display  of  the  Power,  Providence; 
and  Grace  of  Grod ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  such  a 
deep  and  humbling  view  of  human  depravity, 
when  moved  and  brought  forth  by  circumstances. 
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as  iaexperience  cao  scarcely  credit,  but  whk^ 
must  arrest  the  eye  of  pious  contemplatioD,  and 
open  a  new  world  of  wonders. 

I  must  now  attempt  to  conduct  the  reader, 
without  the  help  of  Mr.  N.'s. ''  Narratiye/'  finished 
Feb.  3,  1703 ;  to  which,  as  I  have  already  ob- 
served,^ he  referred. me  for  the  former  and  most 
singular  pact  of  his  life.  When  I  left  the  above 
account  with  him  for  revision,  he  expressed  fiill 
satis&ction  as  to  all  the  facts  related ;  but  said, 
he  thought  I.  had  been  too  minute  even  in  the 
abridgment,  since  the ''  Narrative"  itself  had  been 
long  before  the  public.  I  remarked,  in.rqply,  that 
the  **  Narrative"  contained  a  great  variety  of  ftcte 
— that  these  Memoirs  might  fall  into  the  hands  of 
persons  who  had  not  seen  the  ^^  Narrative" — hot 
that,  without  some  abridgment  of  it,  no  clear  view 
could  be  formed  of  the  peculiarity  of  his  whole 
dispensation  and  character — and,  therefore,  that 
such  an  abridgment  appeared  to*  be  absolutely 
necessary,  and  that  he  had  rec6mmended  it  at  my 
first  undertaking  the  work*  With  these  reasons 
he  was  well  satisfied.  I  now  proceed  to  the  re* 
maining,  though  less  remarkable  part  of  his  life. 

Mr.  Manesty,  who  had  long  been  a  £uthful  and 
generous  friend  of  Mr.  N.,  having  procured  him 
the  place  of  tide^surveyor  in  the  port  of  Liverpool, 
Mr.  N,  gives  the  following  account  of  it — "  I  Al- 
tered upon  business  yesterday.  I  find  my  duty  is 
to  attend  the  tides  one  week,  and  visit  the  ships 
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tiiat  arrive,  and  such  as  are  in  the  river;  and  the 
other  week  to  inspect  the  vessels  in  the  docks ; 
and  thus,  alternately,  the  year  round.  The  latter 
is  little  more  than  a  sinecure;  but  the  former  re- 
quires pretty  constant  attendance,  both  >by  day  and 
B^ht.  I  have'  a  good  office,  with  fire  and  candle, 
and  fifty  or  sixty  people  under  my  direction ;  with 
a  handsome  six**oared  boat  and  a  coxswain,  to 
row  me  about  in  form*." 

We  <^annot  wonder  that  Mr.  N.  latteriy  re- 
tained a  strong  impression  of  a  Particular  Provi- 
dence, sujperintending  and  conducting  the  steps 
of  man;  since  he  was  so  often  reminded  of  it  in 
his  owii  history.  The  following  occurrence  is  one 
of  many  instances.  Mr.  N.  after  his  reformation, 
4ras  remaricajble  for  Ihs  punctuality :  I  remember 
his  often  sitting  with  his  watch  in  his  hand,  lest  he 
riiould  M\  in  keeping  his  next  engagement  Thig 
exactness 'witti  respect  to  time,  it  seems,  was  his 
habit  ^hjle  occupying  his  post  at  Liverpool.  One 
day,  howeveiv  some  business  had  so  detained  him, 
that  be  came  to  his  boat  much  later  than  usual, 
to  the  surprise  of  those  who  had  observed  his  for- 
mer punctuality.  He  went  out  in  the  boat,  as 
heretofore,  to  inspect  a  ship;  but  the  ship  blew  up 
just  before  he  reached  her.  It  appears,  that,  if  he 
had  left  the  shore  a  few  minutes  sooner,  he  must 
have  perished  with  the  rest  on  board. 

•.«  L!9t|en  to  «  Wifc^"  vol.  ii.  p.  7. 
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/fhis  anecdote  I  had  from  a  cleig]rixiaii»  vpoa 
whose  word  1  can  depend ;  who  had  been  long  in 
intimate  habits  with  Mr.  N*  and  who  had  it  from 
Mr.  N.  himself:  the  reason  of  its  not  appearingia 
his  letters  from  liverpool  to  Mrs.  N.  I  can  only 
suppose  to  be,  his  fearing  to  alarm  her  with  le^ 
spect  to  the  dangers  of  his  station* 

Bnt  another  providential  occurr^ice,  which  he 
mentions  in  those  letters,  I  shall  transcribe, 

*^  When  1  think  of  my  settlem^it  here,  and  tiie 
manner  of  it,  I  see  the  appointment  of  ProTidenee 
so  good  and  gracious,  and  such  a  plain  answa^ 
to  my  poor  prayers,  that  I  cannot  but  wcmder  and 
adore.  I  think  I  have  not  yet  told  you,  that  my 
immediate  predecessor  in  office,  Mr.  C,  had  not 
the  least  intention  of  resigning  his  place  on  thc^ 
occasion  of  his  father's  death :  though  such  a  re* 
port  was  spread  about  the  town  without  his  know- 
ledge ;  or,  rather,  in  defiance  of  all  he  could  say 
to  contradict  it.  Yet  to  this  false  report  I  owe 
my  situation.  For  it  put  Mr.  M«  upon  an  appli^ 
cation  to  Mr.  S.  the  member  for  the  town ;  and 
the  very  day  he  received  the  promise  in  my  favour, 
Mr.  C.  was  found  dead  in  his  bed ;  though  he  had 
been  in  company,  and  in  perfect  health,  the  night 
before.  If  I  mistake  not,  the  same  messenger, 
who  brought  the  promise,  carried  back  the  news 
of  the  vacancy  to  Mr.  S.  at  Chester.  About  aa 
hour  after,  the  Mayor  applied  for  a  nephew  of  his ; 
but,  though  it  was  only  an  homr  or  two«  he  waa 
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t66  late.  Mr.  S.  had  already  written,  and  sent 
off  the  letter,  and  I  was  appointed  accordingly. 
These  circunu3tances  appear  to  me  extraordinary^ 
though  of  a  piece  with  many  other  parts  of  my 
singular  history.  And  the  more  so,  as,  by  another 
mistake,  I  missed  the  land-waiter's  place,  which 
was  my  first  object,  and  which  I  now  see,  woidd 
not  have  suited  us  nearly  so  well.  I  thank,  God, 
I  can  now  look  throu^  instruments  and  second 
causes,  and  see  his  wisdom  and  goodness  immedi- 
ately concerned  in  fiidng  my  lot" 
.  Mr.  N.  having  expressed,  near  the  end  of  his 
*^  Narrative,"^  the  motives  which  induced  him  to 
aim  at  a  regular  a{^x)intmait  to  the  ministry  in 
the  Church  of  England,  and  of  the  disappointment 
he  met  with  in  his  first  making  the  attempt,  the 
reader  is  forther  informed,  that,  on  Dec.  16, 1758, 
Mr.  N.  rec^ved  a  title  to  a  curacy  firom  the  Rev. 
Mr.  C.  and  applied  to  the  Archbishop  of  York, 
Dr.  Gilbert,  for  ordination.  The  Bishop  of  Chester^ 
having  countersigned  his  testunonials,  directed 
him  to  Dr.  Newton,  the  Archbishop's  Chaplain. 
He  was  referred  to  the  Secretary,  and  received 
the  softest  refusal  imaginable.  The  Secretary  in* 
formed  him,  that  he  had  ^^  represented  the  matter 
to  the  Archbishop,  but  his  Grace  was  inflexiUe  in 
supporting  the  Rules  and  Canons  of  the  Church, 
&c.^ 

-  Travelling  to  Loughborough,  Mr.  N.  stopped  at 
Welwyn;  and»  sending  a  note  to  the  celebrated 
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Dr.  Young,  he  received  for  answM',  that  the 
Dbctbr  would  be  glad  to  see  him;  He  feimd  the 
Doctor's^  conversation  agreeable,  and  answerable 
to  his  expectation  respecting  the  ^author  of  the 
"  Night  Thoughts."  The  Doctor  likewisie  seemed 
pleased  with  Mr.  N.  He  approved ' Mir.  N.'s  de- 
sign of  entering  the  ministry^  and  said  many  en" 
couraging  things  upon  the  subject;  and,  when  he 
dismissed  Mr.  N.,  desired  him  never  to.  pass  near 
Welwyn  without  calling  updnr  him.      ' 

Mr.  N.  it  seems,  had  made  iM>me  small  attempti 
at  Liverpool,  in  a  way  of  preaching  or  expounding. 
Many  wished  hitti  to  engage  more  at  lai^  in 
those  ministerial  employments  to  which -his  own 
mind  was  inclined;  and  he  thus  expresses  hit 
motives  in  a  letter  to  Mrs.  N.  in  answer  to  the 
objections  she  had  fdmied.  '*  The  late  death  of 
Mr.  Jones,  of  St;  Saviour's,  has  pressed  this  con- 
cern more  closely  upon  my  mind.  I  fear  it  must 
be  wr6ng,  after  having  so  solemnly  devoted  my- 
self to  the  Lord  for  his  service,  to  wear  away  ray 
time,  and  bury  my  talents  in  silence  (because  I 
had  been  refused  orders  in  the  Church)  after  all 
the  great  things  he  hais  done  for  me*." 

In  a  note  iumexed,  he  observes,  that  the  in* 
fiuence  of  his  judicious  and  affectionate  counsellor 
moderated  the  zeal  which  dictated  this  letter^ 
written  in  the  year  1762 — that,  had  it  not  been 
for  her,  he  should  probably  have  been  precluded 

•  **  Letten  to  a  Wtfe,"  ifoI.  ii.  p.  79. 
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from  those  important  seeoefl  of.  B&rviee^  to:  which 
he  was  afterwards  appbint^:  biitiie'a4dii^.f'  The 
exercises  <rf  my  mind  iflpba  tl)i»{K>iiit,  IlMli^ 
have  not  been  peculiar  to  4(^y«etfj.>  I  hare  known 
several  persons,  sensible,  pkMiB;  of  competent  abili- 
ties, and  cordially  attached  to  the  Established 
Church ;  who,  being  weaned  ont  with  jrepeated 
refusals  of  ordination^  and,  peihaps  not  having  the 
advantage  of  such  an  adviser  as  I  had,  have  at 
length  strack  into  the  itinerant  path,  or  settled 
among  the^  I>iss«iters«  Sonms  of  these,,  yet  living, 
are  men  of  respectable  characters,  and  us^il  in 
their  ministry;  but  dieir  influ^ncei  which  would 
once  have  been  serviceable,  to  the  true  interests 
of  the  Church  of  England,  now  rather  operates 
against  it" 

In  the  year  17d4  Mr.  N.  had  the  curacy  of 
Olney  proposed  to  him,  and  was  recommended 
by  Lord  D.  to  Dr.  Green,  Bishop  of  Lincoln ;  of 
whose  candom*  and  tenderness  he  speaks  with 
much  respect*  The  Bishop  had  admitted  him  as 
a  candidate  for  orders.  '*  The  examination,"  says 
he,  **  lasted  about  an  hour^  chiefly  upon  the  prin- 
cipal heads  of  divinity.  As  I  w$is  resolved  npt  to 
be  charged  hereafter  with  dissimulation,  I  was 
constrained  to  differ  from  his  Lordship  in  some 
points:  but  he  was  not  ofiended:  he  declared 
himself  satisfied,  and  has  promised  to  ordain  me, 
either  next  Sunday,  in  town,  or  the  Sunday  fol- 
lowing at  3uckd^[i. — Let  us  praise  the  Lord !"  * 
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Mr.  N;  was  ordained  Deaom  at  BuckdeD^^ 
April  29,  1764;  and  Priest,  in  June,  the  follow* 
ing  year.  In  the  parish  of  Olney  he  found  many 
who  not  only  had  evangelical  views  (tf  the  truth, 
but  had  also  long  walked  in  the  li^t  and  expe* 
rience  of  it.  The  vicarage  was  in  Ike  gift  of  the 
Earl  of  D»*»*****,  the  Nobleman  ta  whom  Mr. 
N.  addressed  the  first  twenty-six  letters  vi  his 
'^  Cardiphonia."  The  Bail  was  a  man  of  real 
piety,  and  most  amiable  disposition:  he  had 
formerly  appointed  the  Rev,  Moses  Brown  to  the 
Vicat^e. 

Mr.  Brown  was  a  faithfol  minister,  and  a  good, 
man :  of  course,  he  had  afforded  wholesome  in< 
struction  to  the  parishioners  of  Olney:  he  had 
also  been  the  instrument  of  a  sound  conversion  in. 
fiiany  of  them.  He  was  the  aathor  of  a  poetical 
piece,  entitled  ''  Sunday  Thoughts,"  a  translation 
of  Professor  Zimmerman  s  "  Excellency  of  the 
Knowledge  of  Jesus  Christ,  &c."  But  Mr.  Brown 
had  a  numerous  family,  and  met  with  considerable 
trials  in  it:  he  too  much  resembled  Eli,  in  his 
indulgence  of  his  children.  He  was  also  under 
the  pressure  of  pecuniary  difficulties,  and  had 
tlierefore  accepted  the'  Chaplaincy  of  Mo^den 
College,  Blackheath,  while  Vicar  of  Olney. 

Mr.  N.,  in  these  circumstances,  imdertook  the 
Curacy  of  Olney,  in  which  he  continued  near  six^ 
teen  years,  previous  to  his  removal  to  St.  Mary 
Woolnoth,  to  which  he  was  afterwards  presented 
by  the  late  John  Thornton,  Esq. 
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As  Mr.  N.  was  under  the  greatest  obligations 
to  Mn  Thornton's  friendship  while  at  Olney,  and 
had  been  enabled  to  extend  his  own  usefulness  by 
the  bounty  of  that  extraordinary  man,  it  may  not 
be  foreign  to  our  subject,  to  give  some  general 
outline  of  Mr.  Thornton's  character,  in  this  place. 

It  is  said  of  Solomon,  that  the  Lard  gave  him* 
largeness  of  hearty  even  as  the  sand  an  the  sea  share  :- 
such  a  peculiar  disposition  for  whatever  was  good 
or  benevolent  was  also  bestowed  on  Mr.  Thornton. 
He  differed  as  much-  from  rich  men  of  ordinary 
bounty,  as  they  do  from  others  who  are  parsimo- 
nious. Nor  was  this  boiinty  the  result  of  occa<^ 
sional  impulse,  like  a  summer  shower,  violent  and 
short:  on  the  contrary,  it  proceeded  like  a  river, 
pouring  its  waters  through  various  countries,  co- 
pious and  inexhaustible.  Nor  could  those  obstrac- 
tions  of  imposture  and  ingratitude,  which  have 
often  been  advanced  as  the  cause  of  damming  up 
other  streams,  prevent  or  retard  the  course  of 
this.  The  generosity  of  Mr.  Thornton,  indeed,- 
frequently  met  with  such  hinderances,  and  led 
him  to  increasing  discrimination;  but  the  stream 
of  his  bounty  never  ceased  to  hold  its  course.- 
Deep,  silent,  and  overwhelming^  it  still  rolled 
on,  nor  ended  even  vnth  his  life. 
i  But  the  fountain  fr^m  whence  this  beneficence 
flowed,  and  by  which  its  permanency  and  direc- 
tion were  maintained,  must  not  be  concealed.- 
Mr.  l%omton  was  a  Christian. .     Let  no  one/ 

VOL.  I.  Gg 
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however,  so  mistake  me  hero,  as  to  tappose  that  I 
meao  nothing  more  by  the  t^m  Christian,  thaa 
the  state  of  one,  who,  coovinoed  of  the  tmlh  ef 
Revelation,  gives  assent  to  it»  doctrines — rega- 
larly  attends  its  ordinances — and  maintains,  ei^ 
temally,  a  moral  and  religious  deportmeiit.  Such 
a  one  may  have  a  name  to  live  whUe  he  is  dead: 
he  may  have  a  form  efgodlimeee  witktmt  tie  pemar 
of  it — he  may  even  be  found  denying  and  ridienl* 
ing  that  power — till,  at  length,  he  can  only  be 
convinced  of  his  error  at  an  infallible  tribvial ; 
where  a  widow^  who  gives  but  a  mite,  (Mr  a  jmi- 
UcaUf  who  smites  <hi  his  breast,  shall  be  prefened 
before  him. 

Mr.  Thornton  was  a  Christian  indeed ;  that  ie^ 
he  Mas  alive  to  Ood  by  a  spiritual  regeneratioii. 
With  this  God  he  was  daily  and  earnestly  trans- 
acting that  infinitely  momentous  afiair,  the  salva- 
tion of  his  own  soul;  and,  next  to  that,  the  sal- 
vation of  the  souls  of  others.  Temperate  in  all 
things,  though  mean  in  nothing,  he  made  pro- 
vision for  doing  good  with  his  opulence:  and 
seemed  to  be  most  in  his  dlement  when  ^piO]»i- 
ating  a  considerable  part  of  his  large  income  ta 
the  necessities  of  others. 

But  Mr.  Thornton  possessed  that  discrimina- 
tion in  his  attempts  to  serve  his  fellow-creatBves, 
which  distinguishes  an  enlightened  mind.  He 
habitually  contemplated  man,  as  one  who  has  sot 
only  a  bo^^  subject  to  want,  afflictionj  and  death; 
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but  a  spirit  also,  which  is  immortal,  and  miist  he 
happy  or  miserable  for  even  He  felt,  therefore,- 
that  the  noblest  exertions  of  charity. are  thos^, 
*which  are  directed  to  the  relief  of  the  noblest 
part  of  our  frame.  Accordingly  he  left  no  modei 
of  exertion  untried  to  relieve  man  under  his  natural 
ignorance  and  depravity.  To  this  end,  he  pur^ 
chased  Advowsons  and  Presentations,  with  i 
view  to  place  in  parishes  the  most  enlightened^ 
active,  and  useful  ministers.  He  enrployed  the 
extensive  commerce  in  which  he  v^as  engaged,  as 
a  powerful  instrument  for  conveying  immense 
quantities  of  Bibles,  Prayer-Books,  and  the 
most  useful  publications,  to  every  place  visited 
by  our  trade.  He  printed,  at  hi^  own  sole  ex^ 
pence,  large  editions  of  the  latter  for  that  pur- 
pose ;  and  it  may  safely  be  affirmed,  that  there 
is  scarcely  a  part  of  the  known  world,  where 
such  books  could  be  introduced,  which  did  not 
feel  the  salutary  inflti^oice  of  this  single  individual; 

Nor  was  Mr;  Thornton  limited  in  his  views  of 
promoting  the  interests  of  real  reli^on/  with  what 
sect  soever  it  was  connected.  He  stood  ready  to' 
asfiust  a  beheiieial  design  in  evelrjr  party,  but  wouldf 
be  the  creature  of  none.  General  good  was  hisf 
object :  and,  wherever  Or  h6wever  h  made  itd  way, 
his  maxim  seemed  constantly  to  be/  Valeat  quan-' 
^tm  valere  potest. 

But  the  nature  and  extent  of  his  liberality  will 
be   greatly  misconceived,    if  any  one    shoaMf 
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suppose  it  confined  to  moral  and  religious  objects^ 
though  the  grandest  and  most  comprehensive  ex- 
ertions of  it.     Mr.  Thornton  was  a  philauthro[H8tv 
on  the  largest  scale — the  friend  of  man,  under  all 
his  wants.     His   manner  of  relieving  his  fellow- 
men  was  princely.     Instances  might  be  mentioned 
of  it,  were  it  proper  to  particularize,  which  would 
surprise  those  who  did  not  know  Mr.  Thornton. 
They  were  so  much  out  of  ordinary  course  and  ex- 
pectation, that  I  know  some,  who  felt  it  their  duty 
to  enquire  of  him,  whether  the  sum  they  had  re- 
ceived was  sent  by  his  intention  or  by  mistake.^ 
To  this  may  be  added,  that  the  manner  of  pre^ 
senting  his  gifts  was  as  delicate  and  concealed, 
as  the  measure  was  large. 

Besides  this  constant  course  of  private  dona- 
tions, there  was  scarcely  a  public  charity,  or  oc- 
casion of  relief  to  the  ignorant  or  necessitous, 
which  did  not  meet  with  his  distinguished  sup- 
port. His  only  question  was,  "  May  the  miseries 
of  man  in  any  measure  be  removed  or  alleviated?*' 
Nor  was  he  merely  distinguished  by  stretching  out 
a  liberal  hand :  his  benevolent  heart  was  so  intent 
on  doing  good,  that  he  was  ever  inventing  and  pro- 
moting plans  for  its  diffu^on  at  home  or  abroad. 

He,  who  wisely  defeires  any  end,  will  as  wisely 
regard   the  means.     In  this,   Mr.  Thornton  was 
perfectly   consistent.      In  order  to   Execute  his» 
beneficent  designs,   he    observed   frugality    and 
exactness  in  his  personal  expences.     By, such  pro-- 
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qpective  methods,  he  was  able  to  extend  the  influ- 
ence of  his  fortune  far  beyond  those,  who,  in  still, 
more  elevated  stations,  are  slaves  to  expensive 
habits.  Such  men  meanly  pace  in  the  trammeki' 
of  the  tyrant  Customj .  till  it  leaves  them  scarcely, 
enough  to  preserve  their  conscience,  or  even  their 
credit ;  much  less  to  employ  their  talents  in  Mr. 
Thornton's  nobler  pursuits.  He,  however,  could 
qffhrd  to  be  generous ;  and,  while  he  was  generous, 
did  not  forget  his  duty  in  hem^jttst.  He  made 
ample  provision  for  his  children:  and  though, 
while  they  are  living,  it  would  be  indelicate  to  say 
more,  I  am  sure  of  speaking  truth,  when  I  say — 
they  are  so  far  from  thinking  themselves  impo- 
verished by  the  bounty  of  their  father, .  that  they 
contemplate  with  the  highest  satisfaction  the  fruit 
of  those  benefits  to  society  which  he  planted — 
which.it  may  be  trusted  will  extend  with  time  it-- 
self— and  which,  after  his  example,  they  still, 
labour  to  extend. 

,  But,  with  all  the  piety  and  liberality  of  this  ho- 
noured character,  no  man  had  deeper  views  of  hisr 
own  unworthiness  before  his  God.    To  the  Re- 
deemers work  alone^  he  looked  for  acceptance  of 
his  person  and  services:  he  felt  that  all  he  did;  or* 
could  do,  was  infinitely  short  of  that  which  had 
been  done  for  him,  and  of  the  obligations  that  were 
thereby  laid  upon  him.     It  was  this  abasedness  * 
of  heart  towards  God,   combined  with  the  most* 
singjolar  largeness  of  hewt  toward  his  fellow- 
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creatures,  which  distinguished  John  THOttNVOiT 
among  men. 

To  this  common  patron  of  every  useftil  an(| 
pious  endeavour,  Mr.  N.  sent  the  "  Narrative"  fitnn 
which  the  former  part  of  th^se  MemoiiB  is  exr 
tracted.  Mr.  Thornton  replied  in  his  usual  man- 
per,  that  is,  by  accompanying  his  letter  with  a 
valuable  bank-note ;  and,  some  months  after,  he 
paid  Mr.  N.  a  visit  at  Olney.  A  closer  comieo 
tion  being  now  formed  between  friends  who  em? 
ployed  their  distinct  talents  in  promoting  the  same 
benevolent  cause,  Mr.  Thornton  left  a  sum  ef 
money  with  Mr.  N.  to  be  appropriated  to  tfie 
defraying  of  his  necessary  expences,  and  the  relief 
of  the  poor.  "  Be  hospitable,'*  said  Mr.  lli<mit<m, 
f^  and  keep  an  open  house  for  such  a^  are  worthy 
of  entertainment.  Help  the  poor  and  needy.  I 
will  statedly  allow  you  200/.  a  year,  and  readily 
send  whatever  you  have  occasion  to  draw  for 
more." — Mr.  N.  told  me,  that  he  thought  he  had 
received  of  Mr.  Thornton  upwards  of  30002.  'm 
this  way,  during  the  time  he  resided  at  Olney. 

The  case  of  most  ministers  is  peculiar,  in  this 
respect.  Some  among  them  may  be  looked  up  to, 
on  account  of  their  publicity  and  talents :  they 
may  have  made  great  sacrifices  of  their  personal 
interest,  in  order  to  enter  on  their  ministry,  and 
may  be  possessed  of  the  warmest  benevolence ; 
but,  from  the  narrowness  of  their  pecuniary  cir- 
cumstances, and  from  the  largeness  of  their  &mi- 
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lies,  they  often  perceive,  that  an  ordinary  trades- 
man in  their  parishes  can  subscribe  to  a  charitable 
or  popular  institution  much  more  liberally  than 

■ 

themselves.  This  would  have  been  Mr.  N.'s  case, 
but  for  the  above-mentioDed  singular  patronage. 

A  mmiater,  however^  should  not  be  so  fovgetfiil 
of  his  dispensation,  as  to  repine  at  his  want  of 
power  in  this  respect  He  might  as  justly  estimate 
his  deficiency  by  the  strength  of  the  lion,  or  the 
flight  of  the  eagle.  The  power  conamunicated  to  , 
him  is  of  another  kind :  and  power  of  every  kind 
belongs  to  God,  who  gives  gifts  to  every  man 
severally  as  he  will.  The  two  mites  of  the  widoir 
were  all  the  power  of  that  kind,  which  was 
ciMttmuBicafted  to  her;  and  her  bestowment  of  her 
two  mites  was  better  accepted,  than  the  largtf 
ofierings  of  the  rich  man.  The  powers,  therefore, 
of  Mr.  ThorHton  and  of  Mr.  N.,  though  of  a 
differeBt  order,  w^re  both  consecrated  to  God: 
and  each  might  have  said,  0/  thine  awn  have  we 
gipen  thee. 

Providence  seems  to  have  appointed  Mr.  N.'s 
residence  at  Olney,  among  other  reasons,  for  the 
relief  of  the  depressed  mind  of  the  Poet  Cow  per. 
There  has  gone  forth  an  imfounded  report,  that 
the  deplomble  melancholy  of  Cowper,  was,  in 
part,  derived  from  his  residence  and  connections 
iothatp4ac6.  The  fetot,  however,  is  the  reverse 
^f  tb» :  and,  as  it  may  be  of  importance  to  the 
ipier^sts  of  true  rdiigion  to  prerent  9och  a  wis* 
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representation  from  taking  root,  I  will  present  the 
real  state  of  the  case,  as  I  have  found  it  attested 
by  the  most  respectable  living  witnesses;  and, 
more  especially,  as  confirmed  by  a  MS.  writtea 
by  the  poet  himself,  at  the  calmest  period  of  bis 
life,  with  the  perusal  of  which  I  was  favoured  by 
Mr.  N. 

'  It  most  evidently  appears,  that  symptoms  of 
Mr.  Cowper  s  morbid  state  began  to  discover 
,  themselves  in  his  earliest  youth.  He  seems  io 
have  been  at  all  times  disordered,  in  a  greater  or 
less  degree.  He  was  sent  to  Westminster  school 
at  the  age  of  nine  years,  and  long  endured  the 
tyranny  of  an  elder  boy,  of  which  he  gives  an 
aflfecting  account  in  the  paper  above  mentioned ; 
and  which  "  produced^''  as  one  of  his  biographers 
observes,  who  had  long  intimacy  with  him,  "  an 
indelible  effect  upoti  his  mind  through  life^ — A 
person  so  naturally  bashful  and  depressed  as 
Cowper,  must  needs  find  the  profession  of  a  Bar- 
rister a  further  occasion  of  anxiety.  The  post 
obtained  for  him  by  his  friends  in  the  House  of 
Lords  overwhelmed  him :  and  the  remonstrances, 
which  those  friends  made  against  his  relinquishing 
so  honourable  and  lucrative  an  appointment  (but 
which  soon  after  actually  took  place)  greatly  in- 
creased  the  anguish  of  a  mind  already  incapaci^ 
tated  for  business.  To  all  this  were  added  events, 
which,  of  themselves,  have  been  found  sufficient  to 
overset  the  strongest  minds :  namely,  the  decease 
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of  his  particular  friend  and  intimate  Sir  William 
Russel ;  and  his  meeting  with  a  disappointment 
in  obtaining  a  lady,  upon  whom  his  affectiona 
were  placed. 

But  the  state  of  a  person,  torn  and  depressed 
(not  by  his  reUgiotis  caimecHons,  but)  by  adverse 
circumstances,  and  these  meetings  naturally,  mop- 
bid  sensibility,  long  before  he  knew  Olney^  or  had 
formed  any  condection  with  its  inhabitants,  will 
best  appear  from  some  yerses  which  he  sent  at  thisi 
time  tcrone  of  his  female  relations,  and  for  the 
communication  of  which  we  are  indebted  to  Mr. 
Hayley : 

^  Doom'd  as  I  am,  in  soliUide  to  waste 
The  present  moments,  and  regret  the  past ; 
Depriyd  of  eyery  jo^  I  valoed  most» 
My  friend  torn  from  me,  and  my  mistress  lost : 
Call  not  this  gloom  I  wear,  this  anxions  mien, 
The  dull  effect  of  hoiBoar  or  of  spleen! 
Still,  still  I  mourn  with  each  returning  day, 
Him-^snatch'd  by  late,  in  early  yonth,  away ; 
And  her,  through  tedious  years  of  doubt  and  pain, 
Fix'd  in  her  choice,  and  faithful-— but  in  vain. 
See  me— ere  yet  my  destin'd  course  half  done,  < 

Cast  forth  a  wand'rer  on  a  wild  unknown ! 
See  me,  neglected  on  the  world's  rude  coast. 
Each  dear  companion  of  my  Toyage  lost ! 
Nor  ask  why  clouds  of  sorrow  shade  ray  brow. 
And  ready  tears  wait  only  leave  to  flow ; 
Why  all  that  soothes  a  heart,  firom  anguish  free. 
All  that  delights  the  happy — ^palls  with  me(* 

Under  such  pressures,  the  melancholy  and  sus- 
ceptible mind  of  Cowper  received,  from  evangeli* 
cal  truth,  the  first  consolation  which  it  ever  tasted. 
It  was  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Cotton,  of  St  Albans 
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(a  physician  as  cqpaUe  of  adtnirirtisring  to  the 
qpiritaal  as  to  the  natural  makdiw  of  his  patients) 
that  Mr.  C.  first  obtained  a  clear  view  of  dioae 
subUme  and  animating  doctrines,  which  ao  distiiH 
^uished  and  exalted  his  future  atraina  aa  a  poet 
Here,  also,  he  recaved  that  settled  traaquiUity 
and  peace,  which  he  eqyoyed  for  aerwal  yeaia 
afterwards.  So  fietr,  ther^re,  was  hia  conatitn- 
tional  malady  firom  being  produced  or  increased 
by  his  evangelical  connections,  dther  aft  St  AHwas 
or  at  Olney,  that  he  seems  never  to  have  had  any 
settled  peace  but  firom  the  truths  ha  learned  m 
these  societies.  It  appears,  that  amoi^  Ibeai 
alone,  he  found  the  only  sunshine  he  ever  enjoyed, 
through  the  cloudy  day  of  his  afficted  life. 

It  appears  also,  that,  while  at  Dr.  Cotton's, 
Mr.  Cowper's  distress  was  for  a  long  time  entirely 
removed,  by  marking  that  passage  in  Rom.  iii.  25. 
Him  hath  God  set  forth  to  be  a  propittatioHy 
through  faith  in  his  bloody  to  declare  his  righteous- 
ness for  the  remission  of  sins  that  are  past.  In 
this  scripture  he  saw  the  remedy  which  God  pro- 
vides for  the  relief  of  a  guilty  conscience,  vnth 
such  clearness,  that  for  several  years  after,  his 
heart  was  filled  with  love,  and  his  life  occupied 
with  prayer,  praise,  and  doing  good  to  hiB  needy 
fellow-creatures. 

Mr.  N.  told  me,  that,  firom  Mr.  Cowper's  first 
coming  to  Olney,  it  was  observed  he  bad  studied 
his  Bible  vnth  euch  advanta^  and  was  so  well 
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acquainted  with  its  design,  that  not  only  his  trou* 
bles  were  remored,  but  that,  to  the  end  of  his  life» 
he  never  had  clearer  views  of  the  peculiar  doc^ 
trines  of  thd  Gospel,  than  when  he  finst  became  an 
attendant  upon  them — that  (short  intervab  ex* 
cepted)  Mr.  Cowper  enjoyed  a  course  of  peace  for 
several  successive  years — that,  during  this  period^ 
|lie  inseparable  attendants  of  a  lively  faith  ap* 
peared,  by  Mr.  Cowper^s  efxerting  himself  to  the 
utmost  of  his  power  in  every  benevolent  ser- 
vice he  could  render  to  his  poor  neighbours — 
and  that  Mr.  N.  used  to  consider  him  as  a  sort  of 
Curate,  from  his  constant  attendance  upon  the 
sick  and  afflicted,  in  that  large  and  necessitoaa 
parish. 

But  the  malady,  which  seemed  to  be  subdued 
by  the  strong  consolations  of  the  Gospel,  was  still 
latent;  and  only  required  some  occainon  (tf  irrita- 
tion, to  break  out  again,  and  overwhelm  the  pa- 
tient. Any  object  of  constant  attention  that  shall 
occupy  a  mind  previously  disordered,  whether 
fear,  or  love,  or  science,  or  religion,  will  not  be  so 
much  the  cause  of  the  disease,  as  the  accidental 
OCCASION  of  exciting  it.  Cowper's  Letters  w91 
shew  us  how  much  his  mind  was  occupied  at  one 
time  by  the  truths  of  the  Bible,  and  at  another 
time  by  the  fictions  of  Homer :  but  his  melancholy 
was  originally  a  constitutional  disease — a  physical 
disorder,  which,  indeed,  could  be  affected  either 
by  the  Bible  or  by  Homer,  but  was  uf  teriy  dit- 
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tinct  in  its  nature  from  the  mere  mutter  of  either^ 
And,  here,  I  cannot  but  mark  thi^  necessary  dis- 
tinction ;  having  often  been  witness  to  Closes  wbere 
religion  has  been  assigned  as  the  proper  cause  of 
insanity,  when.it  has  been  only  BXi  aceidenial  ocr 
casion,  in  the  case  of  one  already  aflec.ted.*  Thus 
Cowper's  malady,  like  a  strong  current  breaking 
down  the  banks  which  had  hitherto  sustained  the 
pressure  and  obliquity  of  its  course,  prevailed 
against  the  suf^rts  he  had  received,  and  precipi- 
tated him  again  into  his  former  distress. 
>  I  enquired  of  Mr.  N.  as  to  the  manner  in  wluch 
Mr.  Cowper's  disorder  returned,  jafter  an  apparent 
recovery  of  nearly  nipe  years'  continuance;  and, 
was  informed,  that  the  firdt  symptoms  we^e  dis« 

*  I  haTe  been  an  cye-witne«  of  several  instancei  of  this  kind  of 
mitrepresentationi  bat  will  detain  the  reader  with  mentioning  only  one. 
i  was  called  to  visit  a  woman  whose  mind  was  disordered ;  and,  on  my 
observing  that  it  was  a  case  which  reqnired  the  assistance  of  a  physictao» 
rather  than  that  of  a  clergyman,  her  husband  replied ;  **  Sir,  we  sent  to 
yon,  because  it  is  a  religious  case:  her  mind  has  been  injured  by  constantly 
lieading  the  Bible/'  '*  I  have  known  many  instances,*  said  I,  «  of  penons 
brought  to  their  senses  by  reading  the  Bible ;  but  it  is  possible,  tliat  too 
intense  an  application  to  that,  as  well  as  to  any  other  subject,  nay  have' 
disordered  your  wife." — "  Tliere  is  every  proof  of  it,"  said  he ;  and  was 
proceeding  to  multiply  his  proofs,  tiU  his  brother  interrupted  him  by  thus 
addressing  me : 

"  Sir,  I  have  no  longer  patience  to  ^tand  by,  and  see  yon  imposed  on. 
The  truth  of  the  matter  is  this :  my  brother  has  forsaken  his  wife,  and  been 
long  connected  with  a  loose  woman.  He  had  the  best  of  wiveA  in  her,  and' 
one  who  was  strongly  attached  to  him ;  bnt  she  has  seen  his  heart  aad 
property  given  to  another;  and  in  her  solitude  and  distress,  went  to  the 
Bible,  as  the  only  consohiiion  left  her.  Her  health  and  spirits,  at  lengthy' 
sank  under  her  troubles;  and  there  she  lies  distracted,  not  from  reading 
her  Bible,  but  from  the  infidelity  and  cruelty  of  her  husband. "—Does  the 
reader  wish  to  know  what  reply  the  husband  made  to  this?  He  made  no^ 
reply  at  all,  but  leil  the  room  with  confusion  of  face  I 
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coTered  one  morning,  id'  his  conversation,  soon 
after  he  had  undertaken  a  new  engagement  in 
composition. 

As  a  general  and  full  account  of  this  extrar 
ordinary  genius  is  already  before  tlie  public,  such 
particulars  would  not  have  occupied  so  much  rooni 
in  these  Memoirs,  but  with  a  view  of  removing 
the  false  statements  that  have  been  made. 

^Of  great  importance  also  was  the  vicinity  of 
Mr.  N.'s  residence  to  that  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Scott, 
then  Curate  of  Ravenstone  and  Weston  Under- 
wood, and  now  Rector  of  Aston  Sandford;  a 
man,  whose  ministry  and  writings  have  since  been 
so  useful  to  mankind.   This  Clergyman  was  nearly 
a  Socinian :  he   was  in  the  habit  of  ridiculing, 
evangelical  religion,  and  laboured  to  bring  over 
Mr.  N.  to  his.  own  sentiments.      Mr.  Scott  had 
married  a  lady  from  the  /amily  of  a  Mr.  Wright, 
a  gentleman  in  his  parish,  who  had  promised  to 
provide  for  him.     But  Mr.  Scott's  objections  ta 
subscription  arose  so  high,  that  he  informed  his; 
patron  it  would  be  in  vain  to  attempt  providing, 
for  him  in  the  Church  of  England ;  as  he  could  not 
conscientiously  accept  a  Living,  on  the  condition 
of  subscribing  its  Liturgy  and  Articles.     '^  This," 
said  Mr.  N.  "  gave  me  hopes  of  Mr.  Scott's  being 
sincere,  however  wrong  in  his  principles. 

But  the  benefit,  which  Mr.  Scott  derived  from; 
his  neighbour,  will  best  appear  in  his  own  v^ords.* 

•  Scottii  **  Fowe  of  TVdUi,"  p.  11,  &c.  5th  edit. 
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''  I  was/'  says  he,  '^  full  of  proud  8el£4Miffici«i€;i 
▼ery  positive,  and  very  obstinate:   an^    being 
situated  in  the  neighbouriiood  of  some  of  these 
whom  the  world  calls  Methodists,  I  joined  in  the 
prevailing  sentiment;  held  them  in  soTereign  con- 
tempt ;  spoke  of  them  with  derision ;  declaimed 
against  them  from  the  pulpt,  as  persons  full  ef 
bigotry,  enthusiasm,  and  spiritual  pride ;  laid  heavy 
things  to  their  charge ;  and  endeavoured  to  im>ye 
the  doctrines,  which  I  suj^sed  th^n  to  hold, 
(for  I  had  never  read  their  books)  to  be  dishomNuv 
able  to  God,  and  destructive  of  morality.     And 
though^  in  some  companies,  I  chose  to  conceal 
part  of  my  sentiments;  and,  in  all,  affected  to 
speak  as  a  friend  to  universal  toleration:  yet, 
scarcely  any  person  could  be  more  proudly  and 
violently  prejudiced  against  both  their  persons  and 
principles  than  I  then  was. 

*^  In  January,  1774,  two  of  my  parishioners,  a 
man  and  his  wife,  lay  at  the  point  of  death.  I  had 
heard  of  the  circumstance ;  but,  according  to  my 
general  custom,  not  being  sent  for,  I  took  no 
notice  of  it :  till,  one  evening,  the  woman  being 
now  dead,  and  the  man  dying,  I  heard  that  my 
neighbour  Mr.  N.  had  been  several  times  to  visit 
them.  Immediately  my  conscience  reproached 
me  with  being  shamefully  negligent,  in  sitting  at 
home  vrithin  a  few  doors  of  dying  persons,  my 
general  hearers,  and  never  going  to  visit  them* 
Directly  it  occurred  to  me,  that,  whatever  con- 
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tempt  I  might  have  for  Mf,  N/s  dodrmu^  I  must 
acknowledge  his  practice  to  be  more  consistent 
with  the  ministerial  cbancter  than  my  own.  He 
must  have  more  zeal  aod  Iof^  fior  souls  than  I  had« 
or  he  would  not  haye  walked  so  ftr  to  visit*  and 
sui^y  my  lack  of  care  to  those  who,  as  far  as  I 
was  concerned,  might  have  been  left  to  perish  in 
their  SBML 

^'  This  reflection  a0ected  me  so  much,  that, 
urithout  delay,  and  very  earnestly,  yea  with  tears* 
I  besought  the  Ix)rd  to  forgive  my  past  neglect ; 
and  I  resolved  thenc^rth  to  be  more  attentive  to 
this  duty:  which  resolution,  though  aCt  fiist  formed 
in  ignorant  d^iendence  on  ray^own  strength  I  have 
by  divine  grace  been  enabled  hitherto  to  keep. — I 
went  immediately  to  visit  the  survivor;  and  the 
aflecting  sight  oi  one  person  already  dead,  and 
another  expiring  in  the  same  chamber,  served 
more  deeply  to  impress  my  serious  convictions. 

^  It  was  at  this  time  that  my  correspondence 
with  Mr.  N.  commenced.  At  a  Visitation,  May 
1775,  we  exchanged  a  few  words  on  a  controverted 
subject,  in  1)ie  room  among  the  Clergy,  which  I 
believe  drew  many  eyes  upon  us.  At  that  tkne 
he  prudently  declined  the  discourse ;  but,  a  day 
or  two  after,  he  sent  me  a  short  note,  with  a  little 
book  for  my  perusaL  This  was  the  very  thing  I 
wanted :  and  I  gladly  embraced  the  opportumty 
which,  accordii^  to  my  wishes,  seemed  now  to 
c^Ssr;    God  know«th»   with  no  iocpnsiderable 
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expectations  that  my  argaments  would  prove  irre- 
sistibly convincing,  and  that  I  should  have  the 
honour  of  rescuing  a  well-meaning  person  fitMB 
his  enthiisiastical  delusions. 

<<  I  had,  indeed,  by  this  time  conceived  a  veiy 
fevourable  opinion  of  him,  and  a  sort  of  respect 
for  him ;  being  acquainted  with  the  character  he 
sustained  even  among  some  persons,  who  ex- 
pressed a  disapprobation  of  his  doctrines.  They 
were  forward  to  commend  him  ais  a  benevolent; 
disinterested,  inoffensive  person,  and  ■  a  laborious 
minister.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  I  looked  upon 
his  religious  sentiments  as  rank  fenaticism ;  and 
entertained  a  very  comtemptuous  opioion  of  h» 
abilities,  natural  and  acquired.  Once  I  had  had 
the  curiosity  to  hear  him  preach ;  and,  not  undier- 
standinghis  sermon,  I  made  a  very  great  jest  of  it, 
where  I  could  do  it  without  giving  offence.  I  had 
also  read  one  of  his  publications;  but,  for  the 
same  reason,  I  thought  the  greater  part  of  it 
whimsical,  paradoxical,  and  unintelligible. 

"  Concealing,  therefore,  the  true  motives  of  my 
conduct,  under  the  offer  of  friendship  and  a  pro*- 
fessed  desire  to  know  the  truth,  (which,  amidst  alt 
my  self-sufficiency  and  prejudice,  I  trust  the  Lord 
had  even  then  given  me)  with  the  greatest  affecta- 
tion of  candour,  and  of  a  mind  open  to  conviction, 
I  wTote  him  along  letter;  purposing  to  draw  from 
him  such  an  avowal  and  explanation  of  his  s^t»- 
ments,  as  might  introduce  a  controversial  dis- 
oussion  of  our  religious  differences. 
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'  •*  The  event  by  no  means  answered  my  expect* 
tation«  He  returned  a  very  friendly  and  long 
answer  to  my  letter;  in  which  he  carefully  avoided 
the  mention  of  those  doctrines  which  he  .  knew 
would  offend  me.  He  declared  that  he  believed 
me  to  be  one  who  feared  God,  and  was  under  the 
teaching  of  his  Holy  S|Hrit ;  that  he  gladly  ac- 
cepted my  offer  of  friendship,  and  was  no  ways 
inclined  to  dictate  to  me:  but  that,  leaving  me  to 
the  guids^nce  of  the  Lord,  be  would  be  glad,  as 
occasion  served,  from  time  to  time,  to  bear  testi- 
mony to  the  truths  of  the  Gospel ;  and  to  commu^* 
nicate  his  sentiments  to  me  on  any  subject,  with 
all  the  confidence  of  friendship. 

"In  this  maimer  our  correspondence  began; 
and  it  v^as  continued,  in  the  interchange  of  nine 
ifr  ten  letters,  till  December  in  the  same  year. 
Throughout  I  held  my  purpose,  and  he  his.  I 
made  use  of  every  endeavour  to  draw  him  into 
controversy,  and  filled  my  letters  vrith  definitions, 
enquiries,  arguments,  objections,  and  conse- 
quences,  re<}uiring  explicit  answers.  He,  on  the 
other  hand,  shunned  every  thing  controversial  as 
.much  as  possible,  and  filled  his  letters  Mith  the 
miost  useful  and  least  offensive  instructions :  ex- 
.cept  that,  now  and  then,  he  dropped  his  hints 
concerning  the  necessity,  the  true  nature,  and  the 
efficacy  of  faith,  and  the  manner  in  which  it  was 
.to  be  sought  and  obtained ;  and  concerning  some 
other  matters^  jsuited,  as  be  judged,  to  help  me 

VOL.1.  Hl^ 
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forward  in  my  eoqufay  after  truth.  BatHiey  tnttch 
oflfetided  my  prgudices,  aflforded  me  matter  rf 
dtt^tatKHi,  and  at  that  thtae  were  of  little  vie 
tome.  ) 

**  When  f  had  made  this  littleprc^maa  in  aeeh^ 
ing  the  troth,  my  acquahitaiioe  widi  Mr«  N.  was 
•mmned.  From  the  coiichudoa  of  mar  iHmM- 
pondence^  m  December  177&,  till  Aj^^  1777>  it  had 
<been  almost  wholly  ditoppedw  To  speak  pluilj, 
i  did  not  caie  for  hiscompanyt  I  did  not  mean  U 
make  any  nse  of  hkn  as  an  instructor;  and  I  wis 
wiwilling  the  world  should  think  ns  in  any  way 
connected.  But,  under  discooAigBig  circmv- 
stances,  I  had  occasion  to  call  tt{Kmhia;  aadloi 
discomrse  so  comforted  and  ediAed.  me^  thatmy 
iieart,  being  by  his  means  relieved  from  its  budcsi 
became  susceptible  of  aflfection  for  liinu  From 
that  time  I  was  inwardly  pleased  to  have  him  for 
my  friend ;  though  not,  as  now,  rejoiced  to  call 
him  so.  I  had,  however,  even  at  that  time,  no 
thoughts  oi  learning  doctrinal  truth  from  him, 
«id  was  ashamed  to  be  detected  in  his  company; 
but  I  sometimes  stole  away  to  spend  an  hour  with 
him.  About  the  same  period,  I  once  heard  him 
preach,  but  still  it  was  foolishness  to  me;  his 
«ermon  being  principally  tipon  the  believerls  ex- 
perience, in*^  some  particulars,  widi  which  I  was 
unacquainted.— So  that,  though  I  loved  and  vmfaied 
him,  I  considered  him  as  a  p««OQ  misled  by  en* 
^thusiastical  notions ;  and  strenuously  insisted  that 
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we  should   never   thmk  alike  till  we   met   ia 
heaven." 

Mr.  Scott)  after  going  on  to  particulame  his 
progress  in  the  discovery  of  truth,  and  the  cha« 
iBcter  of  Mr.  N;  as  its  minister,  afterwards  adds: 

m 

**  The  pride  of  reasoning,  and  the  conceit  of 
superior  discernment,  had  aU  along  accompanied 
me :  and,  though  somewhat  broken,  had  yet  con^ 
siderable  influence.  EUtberto,  therefore,  I  had 
not  thought  of  hearing  any  person  preach ;  because 
I  did  not  think  any  one  in  .the  circle  of  my  ac- 
quaintance capable  of  giving  me  such  information 
as  I  wanted.  But,  being  at  length  convinced  that 
Mr.  N.  iiad  been  right,  and  that  I  had  been  mis- 
tak^i,  in  the  several  particulars  in  which  we  had 
differed,  it  occurred  to  me,  that,  having  preached 
these  doctrines  so  long,  he  must  understand  many 
things  concerning  them  to  which  I  was  a  stranger. 
Now,  therefore,  though  not  without  much  remain- 
ing prejudice,  and  not  less  in  the  character  of  a 
judge  than  of  a  scholar,  I  condescended  to  be  his 
hearer,  and  occasionally  to  attend  his  preaching, 
and  that  of  some  other  ministers.  I  soon  per- 
ceived the  benefit ;  for,  from  time  to  time  the  se- 
crets of  my  heart  were  discovered  to  me,  far  be* 
yond  what  I  had  hitherto  noticed;  and  I  seldom 
returned  from  hearing  a  sermon,  without  having 
conceived  a  meaner  opimon  of  myself— without 
having  attained  to  a  ftirtiier  acquaintance  with  my 
deficiracieS)  wei^KiMMes,  conniptions,  and  wants 

Hh  2 
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j^OT  withoirt  being  supplied  with  fresh  niatter  tor 
prayer,  and  directed  to  greater  watchfiilness.  -  t 
KkewiiBe  learned  die  use  of  experience  ia  preach- 
ing; and  was  convinced ,  that  the  readiest  wayUr 
reach  the  hearts  and  consciences  of  others,  was  to 
sp^ak  from  my  own.  In  short,  I  gradually  saw 
inore  and  more  my  need  of  instmctioiiy  and  was 
at  length  brought  to  consider  myself  as  a  very 
novice  in  religious  matters.  Thus  I  began  experi- 
mentally to  perceive  our  Lord's  meaning,  when  he 
says,  Except  ye  receive  the  kingdom  of  heaven  as  a 
little  childf  ye  shall  in  no  wise  enter  therein.^ 

If  I  have  seemed  to  digress  in  dwelling  so  loi^ 
on  thase  three  characters,  let  the  reader  consider 
the  importance  of  the  facts,  and  their  intimate 
connection  with  Mr.  N.'s  history :  and  let  me  ia^ 
form  him,  that  the  author  has  a  design  much  nearer 
his  heart  than  that  of  precision  in  setting  forth  the 
histoiry  of  an  individual;  namely,  that  of  exhi- 
biting the  nature  and  importance  of  vital  and  ex- 
perimental religion:  he  therefore  gladly  brings 
^rward  any  fS^t  found  in  his  way,  which  may  t^ad 
to  illustrate  it 

But  to  return  to  the  more  immediate  subject  of 
these  M emoiffi. 

lu  the  year  1776,  Mr.  N.  was  afflicted  with  a 
tumor,  or  wen,  which  had  formed  on  his  thigh ; 
andy  on  account  of  its  growing  more  large  and 
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troublesome,  he  resolved  to  undergo  the  experi^ 
ment  of  extirpation.  This  obliged  him  to  go  to 
London  for  the  operation,  which  was  succe^fully 
perfonned,  October  lOth,  by  the  late  Mr.Wameiv 
of  Guy's  Hospital.  I  remember  hearing  him  speak 
several  years  afterwards  of  this  trying  occasion; 
but  the  trial  did  not  seem  to  have  affected  him  as 
8  painfiil  operation,  so  much  as  a  critical  opporr 
tunity  in  which  he  might  fail  in  demonstrating  the 
patience  of  a  Christian  under  pain.  '^  I  felt,^  said 
he,  **  that  being  enabled  to  bear  a  very  sharp  ope« 
ration  with  tolerable  calmness  and  confidence, 
was  a  greater  favour  granted  to  me  than  the  de^ 
liverance  from  my  malady/** 

While  Mr.  N.  thus  continued  fstithfiilly  dis- 
charging the  duties  of  his  station,  and  watching 
for  the  temporal  and  eternal  welfare  of  his  flock» 
a  dreadful  fire  broke  out  at  Olney,  Oct.  1777.  Mr, 
N.  took  an  active  part  in  comforting  and  relieving 
the  sufferers :  he  collected  upwards  of  200/.  for 


*  Hie  following  reflections  on  this  occvion  occur  in  Mr.  N.*s  Diary.—* 
**  Then  didst  support  me,  and  make  this  operation  very  tolerable.  The 
ieore,  by  thy  blessing,  was  happily  expedited :  so  that  on  Sunday  the  97th, 
I  was  enabled  to  go  to  church  and  hear  Mr.  F— ,  and  the  Sunday  follow* 
ing  to  preach  for  him.  The  tenderness  and  attention  of  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
F— «-y  with  whom  we  were,  I  cannot  sufficiently  describe ;  nor,  indeedj, 
the  kindness  of  many  other  friends.  To  them  I  would  be  thankful,  my 
Lord,  but  especially  to  Thee :  for  what  are  creatures,  but  instruments  in 
tliy  hand,  fulfilling  thy  pleasure?  At  home,  all  was-  preserved  quiet:  and 
I  met  witii  no  incident  to  distress  or  disturb  me  while  absent  The  last 
fortni^t  I  preached  often,  and  was  hniried  about  in  seeing  my  friends: 
bot,  thouf^  I  had  little  leisure  or  .opportunity  for  retirement,  and  my  hearty 
alati  as  uiiial,  sadly .rehictant  and  dnllinatcreti  yet,iopohUC|TlMrowert 
fletted  to  fiiToomie  with  liberty.**  -  . 
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them ;  a  considerable  stim  of  money,  when  fbk 
poverty  and  late  calamity  of  the  place  are  consi- 
dered. Snch  instances  of  beneTolence  towaidi 
the  people,  with  the  constant  assistance  be  «( 
forded  the  poor/  by  the  help  of  Mr.  Thornton, 
naturally  led  him  to  expect  that  he  ritoold  haie 
so  much  influence  as  to  restrain  gross  licetttiooi- 
ness  on  particular  occasions.  But,  to  use  hk  own 
expression,  he  had  ''  lived  to  bury  tbe  old  crop^ 
on  which  any  dependence  could  be  placed.^  Be 
preached  a  Weekly  Lecture,  iidiich  occurred 
that  year  on  the  5th  of  November;  and,  as  he 
feared  that  the  usual '  way  of  celebrating  it  at 
Olney  might  endanger  his  hearers  in  their  attend* 
ance  at  the  church,  he  exerted  himself  to  preserve 
some  degree  of  quiet  on  that  evening.  Instead, 
however,  of  hearkening  to  his  intreaties,  the  looser 
sort  exceeded  their  former  extravagance,  dnm* 
kenness,  and  rioting;  and  even  obliged  him  to 
send  out  money,  to  preserve  his  house  from  vio- 
lence. This  happened  but  a  year  before  he  finally 
left  Olney.  When  he  related  this  occurrence  to 
me,  he  added,  that  he  believed  he  should  never 
have  left  the  place  while  he  lived,  had  not  so  in- 
corrigible a  spirit  prevailed,  in  a  parish  which  he 
had  long  laboured  to  reform. 

But  I  must  remark  here,  that  this  is  no  solitary 
fact,  nor  at  all  unaccountable.  The  Gospel,  we 
are  informed,  is  not  merely  a  savfmr  ^Itfe  tmto 
life,  but  also  of  death  vUo  4eath.    Those,  whom 
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it  does  not  sqfteth  it  is  often  found  to  hwdem. 
Thus  we  find  St  Paul  wmit  into  the  sj/migogue 
and  spake  boUfyfar  the  space  of  three  months^  die- 
pating-  amd  persuading  the  things  eaneerning  the 
-kingdom  ofQod. .  J^nl,  wihendsMTsuHre  hatdened^ 
Ofidf  hdieved  noty  but  spake  evU  of  that  w<^  btfare 
the  multitudey  he  departed  from  them. 
'  The  strong  man  armedj  seeks  to  keep  his  house 
ami  goods  in  peace:  and*  if  a  Minister  is  disposed 
to  let  this  sleep  qf  death  remain,  tbiU  Minister's 
fium  house  and  goods  may  be  permitted  to  remain 
in  peace  also.  Such  a  Minister  may  be  esteemed 
by  his  parish  as  a  good  kind  of  man-^uiet,  ini^ 
fensive,  candid,  &;e«  and,  if  he  discoyers  any  zeal, 
it  m  directed  to  keep  the  parish  in  the  state  he 
ibondit;  that  is,  in  ignorance  and  unbelief,  worid- 
tyHouflded  and  hard-hearted—^the  very  state  of 
peace  in  which  the  strong  mem  armed  seeks  to  keep 
his  palace  or  citadd,  the  human  heart 
'  But,  if  a  Minieter,  Hke  the  subject  of  these 
Manoirs,  enters  into  the  design  of  his  commission 
. — if  he  be  alire  to  the  interest  of  his  own  soul, 
and  that  of  the  souls  comontted  to  his  chsurge ; 
or,  as  the  Aposde  expresses  k,  to  save  Mmsdfand 
ihoseihat  hear  AtiU'^-be  may  d^iend  upon  meet- 
ing in  his  own  experience  the  truth  of  that  declar 
ntion.  Yea,  all  that  witt  live  godfy  in  Christ  Jesus, 
^^uM  st^er  persecution,  in  one  form  of  it  or  another. 
One  of  the  most  melancholy  sights  we  behold,  is, 
arhmanypartofihaChunciit  difoiigh  ptqudice, 
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joins  the  World  in  throwing  the  stone.  There  ii^ 
however,  snch  a  determined  enmity  to  godHnesi 
itself,  in  the  breasts  of  a  certain  class  of  men  ex^ 
isting  in  most  parishes,  that,,  whatever  learning  and 
good  sense  are  found  in  their  Teacher — whatever 
consistency  of  character  or  blamele£»  deportment 
he  exhibits — ^whatever  benevolence  or  bounty 
(like  that  which  Mr.  N.  exercised  at  Olney)  may 
constantly  appear  in  his  character — such  men  re- 
main irreconcilable.  They  will  resist  every  at- 
tempt made  to  appease  their  enmity.  God  alone» 
who  changed  the  hearts  of  Paul  and  of  NewtODi 
can  heal  these  Utter  waters. 

I  recollect  to  have  heard  Mr.  N.  say  on  such  an 
occasion,  ^*  When  God  is  about  to  perform  any 
great  work,  he  generally  permits  some  great  op* 
position  to  it  Suppose  Pharoah  had  acquiesced 
in  the  departure  of  the  children  of  Israel — or  that 
they  had  met  with  no  difficulties  in  the  way— 
they  would,  indeed,  have  passed  from  Egjrpt  to 
Canaan  with  ease ;  but  they,  as  well  as  the  Church 
in  all  future  ages^  would  have  been  great  losers. 
The  wonder-working  God  would  not  have  been 
seen  in  those  extremities  which  make  his  arm  so 
visible — A  smooth  passage  here,  would  have  made 
but  a  poor  story" 

But,  under  such  disorders,  Mr.  N.  in  no  one 
instance  that  I  ever  heard  of,,  was  tempted  to  de- 
part from  the  line  marked  out  by  the  precept  and 
.example  of  his  Master.    He  continued  to  bka 
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them  that  persecuted  him ;  knowing  that  the  ser^ 
vant  of  the  Lard  must  not  strive^  but  he  gentle  unto 
€ill  meny  apt  to  teach^  patient.  To  the  last  day  he 
spent  among  them,  he  went  straight  forward,  in 
Tneekness  instructing  those  that  opposed j  if  God' 
peradventure  might  give  them  repentance  to  the  ac^ 
knowledging  of  the  truth. 

.  But,  before  we  take  a  final  leave  of  Olney,  the 
reader  must  be  informed  of  another  part  of  Mr. 
N.'s  labours.  He  had  published  a  Volume  of 
Sermons  before  he  took  Orders,  dated  Liverpool^ 
Jan.  1,  1760.  In  1762,  he  published  his  ''  Omi- 
cron ;"  to  which  his  letters,  signed  "  Vigil,*'  were 
afterwards  annexed.  In  1764,  appeared  hia 
"  Narrative:"  in  1767,  a  Volume  of  Sermons, 
preached  at  Olney :  in  1760,  his  **  Review  of 
Ecclesiastical  History  f  and,  in  1779,  a  Volume 
of  Hymns ;  of  which  some  were  composed  by  Mr. 
Cowper,  and  distinguished  by  a  G.  To  these  sue-' 
ceeded,  in  1781,  his  valuable  work  ^^  Gardiphonia.** 
But  more  will  be  said  of  these  in  their  place. 

From  Olney  Mr.  N.  was  removed  to  the  Rec-^ 
tory  of  the  United  Parishes  of  St.  Mary  Woolnoth 
and  St.  Mary  Woolchurch-Haw^.  Lombard  Street, 
on  the  presentation  of  his  friend  Mr,  Thornton. 

These  parishes  had  been  favoured  with  two  very 
eminent  Pastors  before  Mr.  N.  appeared ;  namely, 
the  Rev.  Josias  Shute,  B.  D.  Archdeacon  of  Gol<» 
Chester,  and  Rector  of  St.  Mary  Woolnothj  who 
died  1643 — and  the  Rev.  Ridph  Robinson^  who 
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died  in  1655.  There  is  a  well-written  accmmt  d 
Mr.  Shute  in  the  Christian  Observer  for  Jannry 
1 804 ;  from  which  it  appears,  that  his  piety,  mimi* 
terial  talents,  and  moderation,  in  those  diAcoH 
times,  were  very  mnch  distinguished,  during  the 
thirty-three  years  which  he  continued  Rector.* 
Mr.  Robinson  died  young,  but  has  left  a  volume 
of  truly  evangelical  discourses,  preached  at  St 
Mary's. 

Some  difficulty  arose  on  Mr.  N.'s  being  pre- 
sented, by  Mr.  Thornton's  right  of  presentation 
being  claimed  by  a  nobleman :  the  question  was, 
therefore,  at  length  brought  before  the  House  of 
Lords,  and  determined  in  favour  of  Mr.  Tfaomton. 
Mr.  N.  preached  his  first  sermon  in  these  parishes, 
Dec.  19,  1779,  fi*om  Eph.  iv.  15.  Speakmg  tie 
truth  in  love.  It  contained  an  afiectionate  addten 
to  his  parishioners,  and  was  inmiediateiy  published 
for  their  use. 

Here  a  new  and  very  distinct  scene  of  actioD 
and  usefulness  was  set  before  him.  Placed  in  the 
centre  of  London — in  an  opulent  neiglibourfaood 
•^with  connections  daily  increasing,  he  had  now 

*  Gnuifer,  in  fab  Biflfnipbicil  Histoiy  of  Eogknd,  My^  Unthis  leuiii| 
hk  dWuuXy  and  ecclesiastical  history  was  extemifc,  indeed  almost  nai- 
^naL"  And  Walker,  in  bis  Accout  of  the  Clergy,  nya,  that,  •<  la  the 
bei^nning  of  the  troables,  he  was  molested  and  harassed  to  deatl^  asi 
denied  a  fnneral  sermon  to  be  preached  for  him  by  Dr.  Holdsworth,  as  he 
desired ;"  and  that  he  waa  a  person  of  great  piety*  charity,  and  ffmnijywai 
of  a  most  sweet  and  afiible  temper."  It  further  appears,  thatt  like  las 
snccessor  Mr.  N.  he  preached  twice  on  the  Sunday^  and  had  a  lectve  in 
Wi  chiarcli  efaiy  Wedtacadaji 
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k  course  of  service  to  pursne,  in  several  respecto 
different  from  his  former  at  Oloey.  Being,  how-* 
ever,  well  acquainted  with  the  word  of  God  and" 
the  heart  pf  man,  he  proposed  to  himself  no  new 
weapons  of  warfare,  for  pnlling  down  the  strong 

• 

holds  of  sin  and  Satan  around  him.  He  perceived, 
indeed,  most  of  his  parishioners  too  intent  upon 
their  wealth  and  merchandise  to  pay  much  regard 
to  their  new  minister:  but,  since  they  would  not 
come  to  him,  he  was  determined  to  go,  so  far  as 
he  could,  to  them:  and  therefore,  soon  after  his 
institution,  he  sent  a  printed  address  to  his  parish* 
ioners :  he  afterwards  sent  them  another  address, 
on  the  usual  prejudices  that  are  taken  up  against 
the  Gospel.  What  effects  these  attempts  had  then 
upon  them  does  not  appear:  certain  it  is,  that 
these,  and  other  acto  of  hie  ministry,  wiU  be  re^ 
collected  by  them,  when  the  objects  of  their  pre- 
isent  pursuits  are  forgotten  or  lamented. 

I  have  heard  Mr.  N.  speak  with  great  feeling 
on  the  circumstances  of  his  last  important  station. 
**  That  one,"  said  he,  '^  of  the  most  ignorant,  the 
mbst  miserable,  and  the  most  abandoned  of  slaves, 
should  be  plucked  from  his  forlorn  state  of  exile 
on  the  coast  of  Africa,  and  at  length  be  appointed 
Minister  of  the  parish  of  the  first  magistrate  of  th^ 
first  city  in  the  world — that  he  should  there,  not 
mily  testify  of  such  grace,  but  stand  up  as  a  sin- 
gular instance  and  monument  of  it — that  he  should 
be  fetiaUed  to  wcotA  it  in  hifi  Mitetyt  preaektng^ 
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and  writings^  to  the  world  at  large— is  a  &ct  I 
caa  contemplate  with  admiration,  but  neveF  audi* 
eiently  estimate." — ^This  reflection^  indeed,;  waa  aa 
present  to  his  mind,  on  all  occasions  and  in  all 
places,  that  he  seldom  passed  a  single  day  any 
where,  but  he  was  found  referring  to  the  strange 
event,  in  one  way  or  other. 

It  may  be  necessary  to  add,  that  the  latter  part 
of  these  Memoirs  leads  me  to  speak  so  personally 
of  my  friend,  that  any  further  inspection  from  lus 
own  eye  was  deemed  impropw. 

When  Mr.  N.  came  to  St,  Mary's,  he  resided 
for  some  time  in  Charles'  Square,  Hoxton.  After- 
wards he  removed  to  Goleman-street  Buildings, 
where  he  continued  till  his  death.  Being  of  the 
most  friendly  and  communicative  disposition,  Ms 
house  was  open  to  Christians  of  all  ranks  and  de« 
nominations.  Here,  like  a  father  among  his  chil- 
dren, he  used  to  entertain,  encourage,  and  instruct 
his  friends;  especially  younger  ministers,  or  candi- 
dates for  the  ministry.  Here  also  the  poor,  the 
afflicted,  and  the  tempted  found  an  asylum  and  a 
sympathy,  which  they  could  scarcely  find,  in  an 
equal  degree,  any  where  besides. 

His  timely  hints  were  often  given  with  much 
point  and  profitable  .address,  to  the  numerous 
acquaintance  which  surrounded  him  in  this  public 
station.    Some  time  after  Mr.  N:  had  published 
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his  ^  Omicrob/'  and  described  the  three  stages  oi 
growth  in  religicniy  from  the  Blades  the  ear^  and  the 
JkU  cam  in  the  ear,  distingiushirig  them  by  the  tet^ 
ters  A.  B.  and  C.  a  conceited  yoilng  Minister  wrote 
to  Mr.  N.tellbg  him  that  he  read  his  own  cha 
racter  accurately  drawn  in  that  of  C.  Mr.  Ni 
wrote  in  reply,  that,  in  drawing  the  character  of 
C.  or  full  maturity,  he  h^d  forgotten  to  add,  till 
now,  one  prominent  feature  of  C.'s  character^ 
namely,  that  C  never  knew  his  awn  face. 

"  It  grieves  me,"  said  Mr.  N.  "  to  see  so  few  of 
my  wealthy  parishioners  come  to  church.  I  al*^ 
ways  consider  the  rich  as  under  greater  obliga* 
tions  to  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel  than  the  poor. 
For,  at  church,  the  rich  must  hear  the  whole  trndi 
as  well  as  others.  There  th^y  have  no  mode  of 
escape.  But  let  them  once  get  home,  you  will  be 
troubled  to  get  at  them ;  and.  when  you  are  admit- 
ted,  you  are  so  fettered  with  punctilia — so  inter- 
ropted  and  damped  with  the  frivolous  conversa^ 
tion  of  their  friends,  that,  as  Archbishop  Leighton 
says,  ^  It  is  well  if  your  visit  does  not  prove  a 
bhink  or  a  blot."' 

Mr.  N.  used  to  improve  every  occurrence  which 
he  could  with  propriety  bring  into  the  pulpit.  One 
night  he  found  a  bill  put  up  at  St.  Mary  Woot 
noth's,  upon  which  he  largely  ccHnmented  when  he 
came  to  preach.  The  bill  wais  to  this  eflect :— ^ 
**  A  young  man,  having  come  to  the  posse^on 
of  a  verf  considerable  fortunei  desires  the' prayers 
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if  the  wofptegfOiou^  that  be  may  be  pBesenred 
finttn  the  janaret  to.wbich  it  exposes: tom." — **  Now 
if  ibe  man,"  isaid  Mr.  N.  ''bad Jloat  afbrtime,  the 
world  ^Quld  not  have  wondered  to  have  sea 
bim  put  up  a  bill;  hut/^  mianjhaH  been  better 

taught'' 

Coming  out  of  big  church,  on  a  Wednesday! 
H  lady  stopped  him  on  the  steps,  and  said,  ^f  Th« 
ticket,  of  which  I  held  a  <)uarter^  is  drawn  a  pcixe 
of  ten  thousand  pounds.  I  know  you  wiU  congia- 
tulate  me  upon  the  occasion." — ''  Madam,"  said 
be, ''  as  for  a  friend  under  temptation,  I  will  en* 
deavour  to  pray  for  you." 

Soon  after  he  came  to  St.  Mary's,  I  remem* 
her  to  have  heard  him  say,  in  a  certain  company, 
"^^  Some  have  observed,  that  I  preach  shorter  ser- 
mons on  a  Sunday  morning,  and  with  more  cau- 
tion: but  this  I  do  upon  principle. — I  suppose  I 
may  have  two  or  three  of  my  bankers  present, 
and  some  others  of  my  parish,  who  have  hitherto 
been  strangers  to  my  views  of  truth.  I  endeaTOor 
to  imitate  the  Apostle.  /  became^  says  he,  all 
things  to  all  men:  but  observe  the  end  ;  it  was  in 
order  to  gain  same — The  fowler  must  go  cau- 
tiously to  meet  shy  birds,  but  he  will  not  leave  his 
powder  and  shot  behind  him.  /  have  fed  you  wiik 
mUk,  says  the  Apostle :  but  there  are  some,  that 
are  not  only  for  forcing  strong  meat,  but  banes 
too^  down  the  throat  of  the  cluld. — ^We  must  have 
patience  with  a  single  step  in  the  case  of  an  infant ; 
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Wid  there  are  one-jfap  books  aad  sermons, 
are  good  in  their  place.  Christ  taught  his  disciples^ 
as  they  were  able  to  bear ;  and  it  was  tipon  the 
same  principle  that  the  Apostle  accommodated 
himself  to  prejudice. — ^Now,  continued  he,  *' what 
I  wish  to  remark  on  these  considerations  is,  that, 
this  apostolical  principle,  steadily  pursued,  wiU 
render  a  Minister  appareniijf  inconsistent:  supert 
ficial  hearers  will  think  him  a  trimmer.  On  the 
pther  hand,  a  Minister,  destitute  of  the  i4[x>stolical 
principle  and  intention,  and  directing  hia  whole 
force  to  preserve  the  i^pearance  of  consistency, 
may  thus  seem  to  preserve  it:  but,  let  me  tell  you» 
here  is  only  theybrm  of  fiiithfalness,  without  the 
9pkitr 

I  could  not  help  observing,  one  day,  how  much 
Mr.  N.  was  grieved  with  the  mistake  of  a  Minis- 
ter, who  appeared  to  pay  too  much  attention  to 
politics.  '^  For  my  part,''  said  he,  '^  I  have  no 
temptation  to  turn  poUtician,  and  much  less  to 
inflame  a  party,  in  these  times.  When  a  ship  is 
leaky,  and  a  mutinous  spirit  divides  the  company 
on  board,  a  wise  man  would  say,  ^  My  good 
friends,  while  we  are  debating  the  water  is  gaining 
on  us.  We  had  better  leave  the  debate,  and  go  to 
the  pumps.' — I  endeavour,"  continued  he, ''  to  turti 
my  people's  eyes  from  instruments  to  God.  I  am 
continually  attempting  to  shew  them,  how  far  they 
are  from  knowing  either  the  matter  of /actor  the 
jBOisAU^  q(  right.    I  inculcate  our.  gteat  privileges 
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in  tbis  country,  and  advise  a  discontented  miw'  ta 
take  a  lodging  for  a  little  while  in  Russia  or 
Prussia.'^  .      •  > 

Thou^  no  great  variety  of  anecdote  is :  to  be 
expected  in  a  course  so  stationary  as  this  part  of 
Mr.  N.'s  life  and  ministry ;  for  sometimes  the 
course  of  a  single  day  might  give  the  account  of 
a  whole  year ;  yet  that  day  was  so  benevolently 
spent,  that  he  was  found  in  it  not  only  r^oicmg 
with  those  that  refaicedj  but  literally  tceepinfii'  with 
those  that  wept.  The  portrait,  which  Goldsmith 
drew  from  imagination,  Mr.  N.  realised  in  fact, 
insomuch,  that,  had  Mr.  N.  sat  for  his  picture  to 
the  poet,  it  could  not  have  been  more  accurately 
delineated  than  by  the  following  hues  in  his  ''  Der- 
serted  Village :" — 

**  UiukiUul  he  to  fiiwo,  or  seek  for  power, 
By  doctrines  fa3luoii*d  to  the  farying  boor: 
Far  other  aiais  his  heart  had  learo'd  to  priae. 
More  bent  to  raise  the  wretched  than  to  rise. 
Tbos  to  relie?e  the  wretdied  was  bis  pride. 
And  e*en  his  failings  Ican'd  to  Virtue's  sides 
But,  in  his  doty,  prompt  at  e?ery  can»  ' 
He  watch'd  and  wept,  he  pray*d  and  felt,  for  all: 
And,  as  a  bird  each  fond  endearment  tries, 
To  tempt  its  new-fledg'd  offspring  to  the  skies. 
He  tried  each  art,  reprov'd  each  doU  defaiy, 
Allor'd  to  brighter  worlds,  and  led  tiie  way." 

I  remember  to  have  heard  him  say,  when  speak- 
ing of  his  continual  interruptions^  ^'  I  see  in  tbis 
world  two  heaps,  of  human  happiness  and  misery: 
now,  if  I  can  take  but  the  smallest  bit  from  one 
heap  and  add  to  the  i>ther,  I  carry  a  point — K 
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as  I  go  home,  a  child  has  dropped  a  halfpenny; 
and  if,  by  giving  it. another,  J  can  vfipe  away,  its 
tears,  I  feel  I  have  done  something.  I  should  be 
glad,  indeed,  to  do  greater  things ;  but  I  will  not 
neglect  this.— When  I  hear  a  knock  at  my  study 
door,  I  hear  a  message  from  God.  It  may  be  a 
lesson  of  instruction;  perhaps^  a  lesson  of  pa- 
tience: but,  since  it  is  his  message,  it  must  be  in- 
teresting." 

But  it  was  not  merely  under  his  own  roof  that 
his  benevolent  aims  were  thus  exerted :  he  was 
found  ready  to  take  an  active  part  in  relieving  the 
miserable,  directing  the  anxious,  or  recovering 
the  wand^^r,  in  whatever  state  or  place  he  dis^ 
covered  such:  of  which  take  the  following  in- 
stance. 

Mr.  *****#«#^  ^hQ  \g  gtiii  livings  and  who  holds 

a  post  of  great  importance  abroad,  was  a  youth  of 
considerable  talents,  and  had  received  a  respect- 
able education,  t  am  not  informed  of  his  original 
destination  in  point  of  profession :  but^  certain  it 
is,  that  he  left  his  parents  in  Scotland,  with  a  de- 
sign of  viewing  the  world  at  large;  and  that^ 
without  those  pecuniary  resources  which  cduld 
render  such  an  undertaking  convenient^  or  even 
practicable.  Yet»  having  the  sanguine  expecta^ 
tions  of  youth,  together  with  its  inexperience,  he 
determinately  pursued  his  plan.  I  have  seen  an 
account  from  his  own  hand,  of  the  strange,  but 
no  means  dishobourable,  resoarces  to  which  he 

VOL.  I.  I  i 
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was  reduced  in  the  pursuit  of  this  scheme:  nor 
can  romance  exceed  the  detail.  But  the  partico^ 
lars.of  his  long  journey,  till  he  arrived  in  LoBddi^ 
and  those  which  have  since  occurred,- woiild  not 
be  proper,  at  presaoit,  for  apy  one  torcNOOFd  except 
himself;  and  I  cannot  but  wisbhe  would  fkvoaf 
the  world  with  them,  on  the  princif^  whicdi  led 
Mr.  N.  to  write  his  "  Narrative.**  To  London, 
however,  he  came;  and  then  he  seemed  to  came  M 
kimseff.  He  had  heard  Mr.  N.'s  charac^ei;  and 
on  a  Sunday  evening  he  came  tot  Sli  Minry  Wool- 
noth,  and  stood  in  one  of  the  aisles  while  Mr.  N. 
preached.  In  the  course  of  that  week  he  wrote 
Mr.  N.  some  account  of  his  adventure,  and  atateof 
mind.  Such  circumstances  could:  be  addressed 
to  no  man  more  properly.  Mr.  N.'s  favourite 
maxim  was  often  in  his  mouth,  more  often  in  his 
actions,  and  always  in  his  heart; 

Haud  ignara  tnoZi,  miterU  nucurrcre  disco. 

Mr.  N.  therefore  gave  notice  from  the  puljHt  on 
the  following  Sunday  evening,  that,  if  the  persoa 
was  present  who  had  sent  liim  such  a  letter,  he 
would  be  glad  to  speak  with  him. 

Mr.  *♦**♦*♦*  gladly  accepted  the  invitatiw, 
and  came  to  Mr.  N.'s  house,  where  a  fiiendshqi 
began  which  continued  till  Mr.  N.'s  death.  Mr.  N. 
not  only  afforded  this  youth  the  instroctioo  which 
he,  at  this  period,  so  deeply  needed ;  bnt^  mark* 
iog  his  fine  abilities  and  corrected  inclination,  he 
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introduced  him  to  Henry  Thornton,  Esq.  who,  in^ 
heriting  his  father's  unbounded  liberality  and  de» 
termined  adherence .  to  the  cause  of  real  religion^ 
readily  patronized  the  stranger.  By  the  munifi^ 
cence  of  this  gentleman,  he  was  supported  through 
a  uniyersity  education,  and  was  afterwards  oiw 

dained  to  the  curacy  of .    It  was,  howeveFf 

thought  expedient  that  his  talents  should  be  enif 
ployed  in  an  important  station  abroad,  which 
be  readily  undertook,  and  in  which  he  now  mai&* 
tains  a  very  distinguished  character. 

It  ought  not  to  be  concealed,  that,  since  his  ad- 
vancement, he  has  not  only  returned  his  patron 
the  whole  ezpaiise  of  his  university  education; 
but  has  also  placed  in  his  hands  an  equal  sum,  for 
the  education  of  some  pious  youth,  who  might  be 
deemed  worthy  of  that  assistance  once  afforded 
to  himself  I 

Mr.  N.  used  to  spend  a  month  or  two,  annu- 
ally, at  the  house  of  some  friend  in  the  country. 
He  always  took  an  affectionate  leave  of  his  con- 
gregation before  he  departed ;  and  spake  of  his 
leaving  town  as  quite  uncertain  of  returning  to  it, 
considering  Hie  variety  of  incidents  which  might 
prevent  that  return.  Nothing  was  more  remark- 
able than  his  constant  habit  of  regarding  the  hand 
0[  God  in  every  event,  however  trivial  it  might 
i^ppear  to  others.  On  every  occasion — ^in  the  con^ 
oems  of  every  hour — in  matters  public  or  private, 
Enoch,  he  walked  with  Gad.    Take  a  single 

lis 
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instance  of  his  state  of  mind  in  this  respect.     In 
walking  to  his  church  he  would  say,    ^*  The  teaif 
qf  man  is  not  in  himself^  nor  can  he  conceive  what 
belongs  to  a  single  step.     When  I  go  to  St.  Mary 
Woolnoth,  it  seems  the  same  whether  I  turn  down 
Lothbury  or  go  through  the  Old  Jewry ;  but  the 
going  through  one.  street  and  not  another  may 
produce  an  effect  of  lasting  consequences. — A 
man  cut  down  my  hammock  in  sport :  but  had 
he  cut  it  down  half  an  hour  later,  I  had  not  been 
here ;  as  the  exchange  .of  crew  was  then  making. 
— A  man  made  a  smoke  on  the  sea  shore  at  the 
time  a  ship  passed,  which  was  thereby  brought  to, 
and  afterwards  brought  me  to  England.'* 
'    Mr.  N.  had  experienced  a  severe  stroke  soon 
after  he  came  to  St.  Mary's,  and  while  he  resided 
in  Charles'  Square,  in  the  death  of  his  niece.  Miss 
Eliza  Cunningham.     He  loved  her  with  the  af- 
fection of  a  parent,  and  she  was,  indeed,  truly 
lovely.     He  had  brought  her  up;  and  had  ob- 
served, that,  with  the  most  amiable  natural  qua- 
lities, she  possessed  a  real  piety.   With  every  pos- 
sible attention  from  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Newton  and 
their  friends,  they  saw  her  gradually  sink  into  the 
arms  of  death :  but  fully  prepared  to  meet  him, 
as  a  messenger  sent  from  a  yet  kinder  Father ;  to 
whom  she  departed,   October  6tb,    1785,    aged 
fourteen  years  and  eight  months.     On  this  occa- 
sion Mr.  N.  published  some  brief  memoirs  of  her 
character  and  death. 
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In  the  years  1784  and  1786,  Mr.  N.  preached 
a  course  of  sennons,  oh  an  occasion,  of  which 
he  gives  the  following  account  in  his  first  dis- 
course:— "  Conversation,  in  almost  every  com- 
pany, for  some  time  past,  has  much  turned  upon 
the  commemoration  of  Handel;  and,  particu- 
larly, on  his  oratcnrio  of  the  "  Messiah.*'  I  mean 
to  lead  your  meditations  to  the  language  of  the 
oratorio ;  and  to  consider,  in  their  order,  (if  the 
Lord,  on  whom  our  breath  depends,  shall  be 
pleased  to  afford  life,  ability,  and  opportunity)  the 
several  sublime  and  interesting  passages  of  Scrip- 
ture,  which  are  the  basis  of  that  admired  compo- 
sition/' In  the  year  1786,  he  published  these  dis- 
courses, in  two  volumes  octavo. 

There  is  a  passage  so  original,  at  the  beginning 
of  his  fourth  sermon,  from  Mai.  iii.  1 — 3.  The 
JLord^  wham  ye  seek^  sludl  suddenly  cofne  to  his 
temple^  &c.  that  I  shall  transcribe  it  for  the  use  6f 
such  as  have  not  seen  these  discourses :  at  the 
same  time,  it  will,  in  a  few  words,  convey  Mr.  N.'s 
idea  of  the  usual  performance  of  this  oratorio,  or 
attending  its  performance,  in  present  circum- 
stances. 

^*  Whereunto  shall  we  liken  the  people  of  this 
generation^  and  to  what  are  they  like?  I  repre- 
sent to  myself  a  number  of  persons,  of  various 
characters,  involved  in  one  common  charge  of  high 
treason.  They  are  already  in  a  state  of  confine- 
ment, but  not  yet  brought  to  their  trial.    The 
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facts,  however,  are  so  plain,  and  the  -eyidence 
against  them  so  strong  and  pointed,  that  there  is 
not  the  least  doubt  of  tlieir  guilt  being  fully  proved, 
and  that  nothing  but  a  pardon  can  preserve  tbem 
from  punishment.  In  this  situation,  it  should 
seem  their  wisdom  to  avail  themselves  of  every 
expedient  in  their  power  for  obtaining  mercy. 
But  they  are  entirely  n^rdless  of  their  danger, 
and  wholly  taken  up  vrith  contriving  methods  <tf 
amusing  themselves,  that  they  may  pass  away  the 
term  of  their  imprisonment  viith  as  much  cheer- 
fulness as  possible.  Among  other  resources,  they 
call  in  the  assistance  of  music.  And,  amidst  a 
great  variety  of  subjects  in  this  way»  theyue 
particularly  pleased  vnth  one:  they  choose  to 
make  the  solemnities  of  their  impending  trial,  the 
character  of  their  Judge,  the  methods  of  his  pro- 
cedure, and  the  awful  sentence  to  which  they  are 
exposed,  the  ground-work  of  a  musical  entertain- 
ment: and,  as  if  they  were  quite  unconcerned  in 
the  event,  their  attention  is  chiefly  fixed  upon  the 
skill  of  the  composer,  in  adapting  the  style  of  his 
music  to  the  very  solenm  language  and  subject 
with  which  they  are  trifling.  The  King,  however, 
out  of  his  great  clemency  and  compassion  towards 
those  who  have  no  pity  for  themselves,  prevents 
them  with  his  goodness :  undesired  by  them,  he 
sends  them  a  gracious  message:  he  assures  them, 
that  he  is  unwilling  they  should  suffer :  he  requires, 
yea,  he  entreats  them  to  submit:  he  points  out  a 
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way  iQ  which  their  confession  and  submission  shall 
be  certainly  accepted :  and,  in  this  way»  which  he 
condescends  to  prescribe^  he  offers  them  a  free 
and  a  full  pardon*  But,  instead  of  taking  a  single 
step  towards  a  compliance  with  his  goodness,  they 
set  his  message  likewise  to  music :  and  this,  to- 
gethei:  with  a  description  of  their  present  state, 
and  of  the  fearful  dooni  awaiting  them  if  they  coi^ 
tinue  obstinate,  is  sung  for  their  diversion ;  accom- 
panied  with  the  sound  of  comet,  flute,  harp,  sack- 
but,  psaltery,  dulcimer,  and'  all  kinds  of  instru- 
ments. Surely,  if  such  a  case  as  I  have  supposed 
could  be  found  in  iieal  life,  though  I  might  admire 
the  musical  taste  of  these  people,  I  should  com- 
miserate  their  insensibility  r 

But  clouds  rjetifm  <ifter  the  rain :  a  greater  loss 
tl^an  th^t  of  Miss:C.  was  to  follow.  Enough  has 
beep,  siaidin  these  Memoirs  already  to  shew  the 
more  than  ordinary  affection  Mr.  N.  felt  for  her 
who  b^td  been  so  long  his  idol,  as  he  used  to  call 
}ier ;  of  which  I  shall  add  but  one  more  instance, 
iout  of  many  that  might  ea9ily  be  collected. 

Being  with  him  at  the  bouse  of  a  lady  at  Black* 
heativ  we  stood  at  a  wipdow  which  had  a  pros- 
pect of  Shooter's  Hill. .  "  Ah/'  said  Mr,  N.  I  re- 
member  the  many  joumies  I  took  from  London 
to  stand  at  the  top  of  that  hill,  in  order  to  look 
towards  the  part  in  which  Mrs.  N.  then  lived ;  not 
that  I  could  see .  the  spot  itself,  after  travelling 
seymli^iiles,  for  she  lived  £pdr  beyond  what  I 
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could  see,  when  on  the  hill;  but  it  gratified  me 
even  to  look  totvards  the  spot :  and  this  I  did  al- 
ways once,  and  sometimes  twice  a  'week." 

**  Why,"  said  I,  this  is  more  like  one  of  the  va- 
garies of  romance  than  of  real  life/' '—"True,' 
replied  he :  ''  but  real  life  has  extravagancies  that 
would  not  be  admitted  to  appear  in  a  well-writtea 
romance — they  would  be  said  to  be  (mt  of 
nature.'^ 

In  such  a  continued  habit  of  excessive  attach* 
ment,  it  is  evident  how  keenly  Mr.  N.  must  have 
felt,  while  he  observed  the  progress  of  a  threatea- 
ing  induration  in  her  breasts  This  tumour  seemed 
to  have  arisen  from  a  blow  she  received  before  she 
left  Liverpool.   The  pain  it  occasioned  at  the  time 
soon  wore  oflf,  but  a  small  lump  remsdned  in  the 
part  affected.     In  October,  1788,  on  the  tumour's 
increasing,   she  applied  to  an  eminent  surgeon, 
who  told  her  it  was  a  cancer,  and  now  too  large 
for  extraction,  and  that  he  could  only  recommend 
quiet.     As  the  spring  of  1789  advanced,  her  ma- 
lady increased :  and,  though  she  was  able  to  bear 
a  journey  to  Southampton,  from  which  she  re- 
tunied,  in  other  respects,  tolerably  well,  she  grew 
gradually  worse  with  the  cancer,  till  she  expired 
December  15,  1790. 

Mr.  N.  made  this  remark  on  her  death : — '*  Just 
before  Mrs.  N.  s  disease  became  so  formidable,  I 
was  preaching  on  the  waters  of  Egypt  being 
turned  into  blood.    The  Egyptians  had  idolized 
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their  riTer,  and  God  made  them  loath  it.  I  wad 
apprehensive  it  Mrould  soon  be  a  similar  case  with 
me." — During  the  very  affecting  season  of  Mrs. 
N.'s  dissolution,  Mr.  N.,  like  David,  wept  and 
prayed :  but,  the  desire  of  his  eyes  being  takien 
away  by  the  stroke,  he  tod,  like  David,  arose  from 
the  earthy  and  came  into  the  temple  of  the  Lord, 
and  worshipped:  and  that,  in  a  manner  which  sur- 
prised some  of  his  friends. 

I  must  ovim  I  was  not  one  of  those  who  saw  any 
thing  that  might  not  be  expected  from  such  a  man, 
surrounded  with  such  circumstances.  I  did  not 
wonder  at  his  undertaking  tb  preach  Mrs.  N.'s 
Funeral  Sermon,  on  the  following  Sunday,  at  St. 
Mary's :  since  I  alway  considered  him  as  an  ori- 
ginal ;  and  his  case  quite  an  exception  to  general 
habits,  in  many  respects.  There  could  be  no 
question  as  to  the  affection  he  had  borne  to  the 
deceased :  it  had  even  prevailed,  as  he  readily 
allowed,  to  an  eccentric  and  blameable  degree ; 
and,  indeed^  after  her  removal,  he  used  to  observe 
an  annual  seclusion,  for  a  special  recollection  of 
her,  whom  through  the  year  he  had  never  for- 
gotten, and  from  which  proceeded  a  sort  of  little 
elegies  or  sonnets  to  her  memory.  But  he  clearly 
recognised  the  will  of  God  in  the  removal  of  his 
idol,  and  reasoned  as  David  did  on  the  occasion : 
While  she  was  yet  alive^  I  Jasted  and  wept:  for 
I  said  J  Who  can  tell  whether  God  mil  he  gracious 
to  me,  that  she  nuijf  Uve?  But^  now  she  is  dead. 
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wherifore  should  I  fast  ?  Can  J  lUrmg  her  back 
again?  I  shall  ga  to  her,  b%U  she  shall  not  return 
tome. 

Besides  which^  Mr.  N.  had  i^^fiivoiarite  senti- 
ment^ which  I  have  heai'd  him  express  ia  difierepi 
ways,  long  before  he  had  so  special  .hq  occasioa 
for  illustrating  it  in  practice,  <<  Ck^  in  hie  provi- 
dence, he  used  to  s^y,  ^'  is  coi^inually  bringiBg 
about  occasions  to  demonstrate  chacacters."  He 
used  to  alledge  the  case  of  Achan  and  Judas 
.am<mg  bad  men;  and  that  of  St  Paul,  .Acte  xxvit 
BmoQggood  ones.  ^^  If  any  one>"  israid  he,  ^'  had 
asked  the  Centurion  who  Paul  the  prispnter  was, 
that  sailed  with  them  on  board  the  ship,  it  is  pro- 
bable he  would  have  thus  replied.:  *  He  is  a  trou- 
blesome enthusiast,  who  has  lately  joined .  himself 
to  a  certain  sect.  These  people  affirm  that  9 
Jewish  malefactor,  who  was  crucified  some  .years 
ago  at  Jerusalem,  rose  the  third  day  from  the 
dead ;  and  this  Paul  is  mad  enough  to  assert  that 
Jesus,  the  leader  of  their  sect,  is  not  only  now 
alive,  but  that  he  himself  has  seen  him,  and  is 
resolved  to  live  and  die  for  him — Poor  crazy 
creature  /'  But  God  made  use  of  this  occasion  to 
discover  the  real  character .  of  Paul ;  and  taught 
the  Centurion,  from  the  circumstances  which  fol- 
lowed, to  whom  it  was  he  owed  his  direction  io 
the  storm,  and  for  whose  sake  he  jeqeived.his 
{Nreservation.through  it." 

In  all  trying  occasions,  tbereforst  Mjc,;If..vM^a8 
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particularly  impressed  with  the  idea  of  a  Ghrisr 
tian ;  and  especially  of  a  Christian  minister  heiog 
called  to  stand  forward  as  an  example  to  his  flod^ 
— to  feel  himself  placed  in  a  post  of  honour — a 
post,  in  which  he  may  not  only  glorify  God»  but 
also  forcibly  demonstrate  the  peculiar  support9  of 
the  Grospel.  More  especially,  when  this  could 
be  done  (as  in  his  own  case)  from  no  doubtful 
motive:  then,  it  may  be  expedient  to. leave  the 
path  of  ordinary  custom,  for  the  greater  reason  of 
exhibiting  both  the  doctrines  of  truth,  and  the  ex^ 
perience  of  their  power. 

Though  I  professedly  publish  none  of  Mr.  N.'s 
letters,  for  reasons  hereafter  assigned ;  yet  I  shall 
take  the  liberty  to  insert  part  of  one,  with  which 
I  am  fevoured  by  J.  F*****,  Esq.  of  Stanmore 
Hill,  written  to  him  while  at  Rome,  and  dat^ 
December  5th,  1796.  It  shews  the  interest  which 
the  writer  took  in  the  safety  of  his  friend :  and  his 
address  in  attempting  to  break  the  enchantments 
with  which  men  of  taste  are  surrounded  when 
standing  in  the  centre  of  the  Fine  Arts. 

"  The  true  Christian,  in  strict  propriety,  orf 
speech,  has  no  home  h^:^ :  he  is  and  must  b^,  a 
stranger  and  a  pilgrim  upon  earth :  his  citizenship, 
treasure,  and  real  home  are  in  a  better  world ;  aQ4 
every  step  he  takes,  whether  fo  the  east  or  to  th^ 
west,  is  a  step  nearer  to  his  Father's  house^-->Qn 
the  other  hand,  when  in  thejmth  of  dut)/V*  fae  ip 
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always  at  home;  for  the  whole  earth  is  the  Lord  s: 
and,  as  we  see  the  same  sun  in  England  or  Italy, 
in  Europe  or  Asia :  so,  wherever  he  is,  he  equally 
sets  the  Lord  always  before  him :  and  finds  himself 
equally  near  the  throne  of  grace,  at  all  times  and 
in  all  places. — God  is  every  where ;  and,  by  faith 
in  the  Great  Mediator,  he  dwellid  in  God,  and  God 
in  him.  To  him  that  line  of  Horace  may  be  ap- 
plied,  in  the  best  sense, 

CaluMf  won  animum  tmUmnif  qui  tram  mare  cummi, 

"  I  trust,  my  dear  sir,  that  you  will  carry  out, 
and  bring  home  with  you,  a  determination  similar 
to  that  of  the  patriarch  Jacob,  who  vowed  a  vow, 
saying.  If  Gad  will  be  with  me,  and  will  keep  me 
in  the  way  that  I  go,  and  will  give  me  bread  to  eat 
and  raiment  to  put  ofiy  so  that  I  come  again  to  my 
fathers  house  in  peace,  then  shall  the  JLord  be  my 
God  / — May  the  Lord  himself  write  it  on  your 
heart ! 

"  You  are  now  at  Rome,  the  centre  of  the  Fine 
Arts ;  a  place  abounding  with  every  thing  to  gra- 
tify a  person  of  your  taste.  Athens  had  the  pre- 
eminence in  the  Apostle  Paul's  time :  and  I  think 
it  highly  probable,  from  many  passages  in  his 
writings,  that  he  likewise  had  a  taste  capable  of 
admiring  and  relishing  the  beauties  of  painting, 
sculpture,  and  architecture,  which  he  could  not 
but  observe  during  his  abode  in  that  city :  but  then 
he  had  a  higher,  a  spiritual,  a  divine  taste,  which 
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was  greatly  shocked  and  grieved  by  the  ignoranc6« 
idolatry,  and  wickedness  which  surrounded  hioit 
insomuch  that  he  could  attend  to  nothing  else.-^ 
This  taste,  which  cannot  be  acquired  by  any  effort 
or  study  of  oiirs,  but  is  freely  bestowed  on  all  who 
sincerely  ask  it  of  the  Lord,  divests  the  vanities 
which  the  world  admire  of  their  glare;  and  enables 
us  to  judge  of  the  most  splendid  and  specious 
works  of  men  who  know  not  God,  according  to  tbe 
declaration  of  the  prophet,  They  hatch  cockatrice 
eggs  J  and  weave  the  spiders  web.  Much  ingenuity 
is  displayed  in  the  weaving  of  a  cobweb;  but, 
when  finished,  it  is  worthless  and  useless.  Incu- 
bation requires  close  diligence  and  attention:  if 
the  hen  is  too  long  from  her  nest,  the  egg  is 
spoiled ;  but  why  should  she  sit  at  all  upon  the 
egg,  and  watch  it,'  and  warm  it  night. and  day, 
if  it  only  produces  a  cockatrice  at  last?  Thus 
vsmity  or  mischief  are  the  chief  rulers  of  unsancti- 
fied  genius :  the  artists  spin  webs ;  and  the  philo- 
sophers, by  their  learned  speculations,  hatch  cock- 
atrices, to  poison  themselves  and  their  fellow- 
creatures  :  few  of  either  sort  have  one  serious 
thought  of  that  awful  eternity,  upon  the  brink  of 
which  they  stand  for  a  while,  and  into  the  depth 
of  which  they  succesiatively  fall. 

"  A  part  of  the  sentence  denounced  against  the 
city  which  once  stood  upon  seven  hills,  is  so 
pointed  and  graphical,  that  I  must  transcribe  it : 
And  the  voice  ofharpers^  and  musicians^  andpipers^ 
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midirumpetmr$j  shall  be  he»dno  fti&reai  0Mm  thee; 
mid  no  crqftiman^  of  whatsoever  ctaftr  he  be^  shall 
hefoumdiomjf  mmre  m  thBS  :'  aad  the  light  iff  a  camBe 
tkattno  more  be  seem  in  thee.-^ffow^  Tam  informed, 
that,  upon  certain  occamons,  the  inh6le  cupola  of 
St.  Peter's  is  covered  with  lamps,  and  affords  a 
▼ery  magnificent  spectacle :  if  I  saw  it,  it  weald 
remind  me  of  that  tune  when  there  will  not  be  the 
(riiinii^  of  a  single  candle  in  the  city ;  for  flie  sen- 
tence must  be  executed,  and  the  hour  may  be  ap- 
proaching— 

S»B  trmmli  ghria  mmii' 

**  You  kindly  enquire  after  my  health :  myself 
and  &mily  are,  through  the  divine  fisLvour,  perfectly 
well :  yet,  healthy  as  I  am,  I  labour  under  a  grow* 
ing  disorder,  for  which  there  is  no  cure ;  I  mean 
Old  Age.  I  am  not  sorry  it  is  a  mortal  disease, 
from  which  no  one  recovers :  for  who  would  live 
always  in  such  a  worid  as  this,  who  has  a  scr^ 
tural  hope  of  an  inheritapce  in  the  world  of  light  ? 
I  am  now  in  my  seventy-second  year,  aqd  seem  to 
have  lived  long  enough  for  myself.  I  have  known 
something  of  the  evil  of  life,  and  have  had  a  laige 
share  of  the  good.  I  know  what  the  worid  can 
do,  and  what  it  cannot  do :  it  can  neither  give 
nor  take  away  that  peace  of  Ood^  which passeth  all 
Understanding :  it  cannot  soothe  a  wounded  con- 
science, nor  enable  us  to  meet  death  with  com^ 
fort. — That  you,  my  dear  sir,  may  have  an  abiding 
and  ,at>ounding  experience  that  the  Gospel  is  a 
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catholicon  adapted  to  all  our  wants  and  all  our 
feelings,  and  a  gaitable  help  when  every  other 
help  fiatils,  is  the  sincere  and  ardent  prayer  of 

**  Your  affectionate  friend, 

"  JOHN  NEWTON,** 

But,  in  proportion  as  Mr.  N.  felt  Use  vanity  of 
the  pwEsiots  which  he  endeavoured  to  expose  ia 
tbe-  foregoing  letter,  he  was  as  feelingly  alive  to 
whatever  regarded  eternal  concerns.  Take  an 
instance  of  tUs,  in  a  visit  which  he  paid  to  another 
friend.  This  friend  was  a  minister,  who  affected 
great  accuracy  in  his  discpurses;  and  who,  on  that 
Sunday,  had  nearly  occupied  an  hour  in  insisting 
OB  several  laboured  and  nice  distinctions  niad«  in 
his  subject.  As  he  had  a  high  estimation  of 
Mr.  N.'s  judgment,  he  enquired  of  him,  as  they 
iralked  home,  whether  he  thought  the  distinctions 
just  now  insisted  on  were  full  and  judicious; 
Mr.  N.  said  he  thought  them  not  /tdl^  as  a  very 
important  one  had  been  omitted. — **  What  can 
that  be?''  said  the  minister:  *'  for  I  had  taken 
more  than  ordinary  care  to  enumerate  them  ftdly.** 
— "  I  think  not,"  replied  Mr.  N.  "  for,  when  many 
of  your  congregation  had  travelled  several  miles 
for  a  meal,  I  think  you  should  not  have  forgotten 
the  important  distinction  which  must  ever  exist  be- 
ween  meat  and  bones." 

|n  the  year  17d0  Mr.  N.  had  the  honorary  de^ 
gree  ef  D.  D.  conferred  upon  him  by  the  University 
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of  New  Jersey  in  America,  and  the  Diploma  sent 
io  him.  He  also  received  a  work  in  two  volumes, 
dedicated  to  him  with  the  above  title  anne:s;ed  to 
his  name.  Mr.  N.  wrote  the  author  a  grateful 
acknowledgment  for  the  work,  but  begged  to  de- 
cline an  honour  which  he  never  intended  to  accept 
**  lam^''  said  he,  **  as  one  bom  out  of  due  time*. 
I  have  neither  the  pretension  nor  wish  to  honours 
of  this  kind.  However,  therefore,  the  University 
may  over-rate  my  attainments,  and  thus  shew  thdr 
xespect,  I  must  not  forget  myself:  it  would  be 
both  vain  and  improper  were  I  to  concur  in  it." 

But  Mr.  N.  had  yet  another  storm  to  weather. 
While  we  were  contemplating  the  long  and  rough 
voyage  he  had  passed,  and  thought  he  had  only 
now  to  rest  in  a  quiet  haven,  and  with  a  fine  sub- 
setting  at  the  close  of  the  evening  of  his  life; 
clouds  began  to  gather  again,  and  seemed  to  threa- 
ten a  wreck  at  the  very  entry  of  the  port. 

*  In  a  MS.  note,  dated  Dec.  15th,  1797,  oii  a  Letter  in  the  collectiDa 
before  referred  to,  Mr.  N.  writes:—"  Though  I  am  not  so  sensibly  affected 
as  I  could  wish,  I  hope  I  am  tmly  affected  by  the  frequent  reviews  I 
Aiake  of  my  past  life.  Perhaps  the  annals  of  thy  church  scareely  afM 
iin  instance  in  all  respects  so  singular.  Perhaps  thy  grace  may  have  re< 
covered  some  from  an  equal  degree  of  apostasy,  infidelity,  and  profli- 
gacy ;  but  few  of  them  have  been  redeemed  from  such  a  state  of  misery 
and  depression  as  I  was  in,  upon  the  coast  of  Africa,  when  thy  onsoaght 
mercy  wrought  for  my  deliverance.  But,  that  such  a  wretch  should  not 
dnly  be  spared  and  pardoned,  but  reserved  to  the  honour  of  preacbiag  thy 
gospel,  which  he  had  blasphemed  and  renounced*  and  at  length  be  placed 
in  a  very  public  situation,  and  favoured  with  acceptance  and  nsefbhiess, 
both  from  the  pulpit  and  the  press;  so  that  my  poor  name  it  knowii  ■ 
most  parts  of  tlie  world,  where  there  are  any  who  know  thee — ^'rhis  is 
wonderful  indeed!— Tlie  more  thou  Imst  exalted  me,  the  more  I  ongfa^to 
abase  myseli'.' 
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\  He  used  to  make  excursions  in  the:  summer; 
to  different  friends  in  the  country;  endeavouring^ 
to  make  these  visits  profitable  to  thetn  and  their 
neighbours,  by  his  continual  prayers,  and  the  ex^ 
positions  he  gave  of  th6  scriptures  read  at  their 
morning  and  evening  veorship.  I  have  heard  of 
some,  who  were  first  brought  to  the  knowledge 
of  themselves  and  of  God,  by  attending  his  ex- 
hortations on  these  occasions ;  for,  indeed,  besides 
what  he  undertook  in  a  more  stated  way  at  the- 
church,  he  seldom  entered  a  room,  but  something 
both  profitable  and  entertaining  fell  from  hb  lips* 

After  the  death  of  Miss  Cunningham  and  Mnu 
N.,  his  companion  in  these  summer  excursions  waa 
bis  other  niece,  Miss  Elizabeth  Catlett  This 
young  lady  had  also  been  brought  up  by  Mr.  and' 
MrSi  N.  with  Miss  Cunningham ;  and,  on  the  death 
of'  the  two  latter,  she  became  the  object  of  Mr. 
N.'s  naturally  affectionate  disposition*  She  also 
became  quite  necessary  to  him  by  her  administra^ 
tions  in  his  latter  years :  she  watched  him,  walked 
with  him,  and  visited  wherever  he  went  \  when  hisr 
flight  failed,  she  read  to  him,  divided  his  food,  and 
was  unto  him  all  that  a  dutiful  daughter  could  be. 

But,  in  the  year  1801,  a  nervous  disorder  seized 
her,  by  which  Mr.  N.  was  obliged  to  submit  to  her 
being  separated  from  him.  During  the  twelve- 
month it  lasted,  the  weight  of  the  aflSiction,  added 
to  his  weight  of  years,  seemed  to  overwhelm  him. 

lejctracted  a  few  of  his reflectioDS  gi|  the  occa^ 
VOL.  I,  Kk 
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taoB,  writtcni  on  some  blank  leaves  in  an  editioa 
<>f  his  ^*  Letters  to  a  Wife/'  which  he  lent  me  cni 
my  undertaking  these  Memoirs,  and  have  sab- 
joined  them  in  a  note*.  It  may  give  the  reader 
pleasure  to  be  informed  that  Miss  Catlett  returned 
home ;  gradually  recovered ;  and  afterwards  ma^ 
xied  a  worthy  man  of  the  name  of  Smith. 
•  It  was  with  a  mixture  of  delight  and  surprise, 
that  the  friends  and  hearers  of  this*  eminent  seN 
vant  of  God  beheld  him  bringing  forth  such  a 
measure  of  fruit  in  extreme  age.  Though  then 
almost  eighty  years  old,  his  sight  nearly  gone, 
and  incapable,  through  deafness,  of  joining  in  con- 
versation; yet  his  public  ministry  was  regularly 

•  August  l8t,  18(1I.  «'I  now  enter  my  77th  year.  I  have  been 
exercised  this  year  wiiJi  a  trying  and  nnezpected  change ;  bat  it  is  by  thy 
appointmentf  my  gracioos  Lord,  and  thou  art  imcbangeably  wise,  good| 
and  merctfni.  llion  garest  Aie  my  deir  adopted  child,  fllioa  didst  own 
my  endeavours  to  bring  her  up  for  thee.  I  have  no  doubt  thai  tboa  hut 
called  her  by  tliy  grace,  I  thank  tliee  for  the  many  years*  comfort  (ten) 
I  have  had  in  her ;  and  for  the  attention  and  aflection  she  has  aJwaya  sbem 
mc,  exceeding  that  oi  most  daoghters  to  their  own  parents.  Xhon  bait 
now  tried  me,  as  thou  didst  Abraham,  in  my  old  age ;  when  my  eyes  are 
fiiilfaig,  and  my  strength  declines.  Thou  hast  called  for  my  baae,  who  had 
40  long  been  my  chief  stay  and  staff;  but  it  was  thy  blessing  chat  made 
her  so.  A  nervous  disorder  has  seized  her,  and  I  desire  to  leave  her 
nader  thy  care ;  and  chiefly  pray  fbr  mytetf,  that  I  may  be  enabled  ta 
wait  thy  time  and  will,  without  betraying  any  signs  of  impatience  or 
despondency  unbecoming  my  profession  and  character.  Hitlierto  thoc 
hast  helped  me;  and  to  thee  I  look  for  help  ia  Aitnre.  Let  allisfoeinthy 
glory,  tbat  my  friends  and  bearers  may  be  encouraged  by  seeing  how  I  an 
snppoited :  let  tliy  strength  be  manifested  in  my  weakness,  and  thy  grice 
be  sufficient  for  me,  and  let  all  finally  work  together  for  oar  good :  AmtMl 
I  am  to  say  from  my  heart  Ao#  My  will,  InU  thine  be  dene.  Bat,  though  Iboi 
hast  in  a  measure  made  my  spirit  willing,  thou  knowest,  and  I  feel,  that  the 
0eali  is  weadK.  Lord,  i  beluM:  A^p  thorn  aif  wiMitf.  Lord,  I  mbiait: 
inbdirt!  every  rebellions  thought  that  dai^  arise  against  thy  will.  Spate 
iny  eyct,  if  it  plcaie  thee;  bat,  aibove  al^  •Creogthtn  mj  hhh  and  tote." 
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continued,  and  mamtaioed  with  a  conttderable 
degree  of  his  former  animation.  His  memory,  iii4 
deed,  vtbb  observed  to  fiail^  but  his  judgment  in 
divine  things  still  ranained :  and,  though  some  deJ 
pression  of  spirits,  was  observed,  Ivhich  he  used 
to  account  for  from  his  advanced  age ;  yet  his  pei^ 
ception,  taste,  and  zeal  for  the  truths  which  he 
had  long  received  and  taught  were  evident.  like 
Simeon,  having  seen  the  salvation  of  the  Lord,  he 
now  only  waited  and  prayed  to  depart  in  peace.  : 

After  Mr.  N.  was  turned  of  eighty^  some  of 
his  friends  feared  he  might  continue  his  public 
ministrations  too  long.  They  markied  not  onljp 
his  infirmities  in  the  pulpit,  but  felt  much  on  ac- 
count of  the  decrease  of  his  strength  and  of  hia 
occasional  depressions.  Conversing  with  him  in 
January  1806  on  the  latter,  he  observ^,  that  he 
had  experienced  nothing  which  in  the  least  affected 
the  principles  he  had  felt  and  taught ;  that  his  de^ 
pressions  were  the  natural  result  bi fourscore  years; 
and  that,  at  any  age,  we  can  only  enjoy  that 
comfort  ftom  our  principles  which  God  is  pleased 
to  send.  **  But,''  replied  I,  '^  in  the  article  of  pulvt 
lie  preaching,  might  it  not  be  best  to  consider  your 
work  as  done,  and  stop  before  you  evidently  dis« 
cover  you  can  speak  no  longer?" — "  I  cannot 
stop/'  said  he,  raising  his  voice,-^"  What  I  shall 
the  old  African  blasphemer  stop  while  he  can  speak?^ 

In  every  future  visit,  I  perceived  old  age  making 
lapid  strides.    At  length  his  friends  found  sdme 

Kk  2 
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difficalty  in  making  themselves  known  to  hun: 
his  sight,  his  heltring,  and  his  reGolleetion  exceed* 
mgly  tidied ;  bat,  being  mercifiilly  kept  teom  pain, 
he  generally  appeared  easy  and  cheerM.  What- 
ever* he  uttered  was  perjfectly  consistent  with  the 
principles  which  he  had  so  long  and  so  hononrably 
maintained.  Calling  to  see  him  afew  days  before 
he  died,  with  one  of  his  most  intimate  friends,  we 
could  not  make  him  recollect  either  of  us ;  but, 
seeing  him  afterwards  when  sitting  up  in  his  chair, 
I  found  so  much  intellect  remaining,  as  produced 
a  short  and  affectionate  reply,  though  he  was  ut-^ 
terly  incapable  of  conversation. 

Mr.  N.  declined  in  this  very  gradual  way,  till 
at  length  it  was  painful  to  ask  him  a  question,  or 
to  attempt  to  roiise  faculties  almost  gone:  still  his 
friends  were  anxious  to  get  a  word  from  him,  and 
those  friends  who  survive  him  will  be  as  anxious 
to  learn  the  state  of  his  mind  in  his  latest  hours.— 
It  is  quite  natural  thus  to  enquire,  though  it  is  not 
important  Aow  such  a  decided  character  left  this 
world.  I  have  heard  Mr.  N.  say  when  he  has 
heard  particular  enquiry  made  about  the  last  ex- 
pressions  of  an  eminent  Christian,  **  Tell  me  not 
how  the  man  died,  but  how  he  lived." 

Still  I  say  it  is  natural  to  enquire:  and  I  will 
meet  the  desire ;  not  by  trying  to  expand  unin- 
teresting particulars,  but,  so  far  as  I  can  collect 
encouragingyacfo;  and  I  learn  from  a  paper,  kindly 
sent  me  by  his  family,  all  that  is  interesting  and 
authentic. 
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■ 

About  a  month  before  Mr.  N/s  death,  .Mr» 
Smith's  niece  was  sitting  by  him,  to  whom  he 
said,  *^  It  is  a  great  thing  tOidie ;  and,  when  flesh 
and  heart  fail,  to  have  Qod  for  the  strength  of 
our  heart,  and  our  portion  for  ever — I  knov 
whom  I  have  believed,  and  he  is  able  to  keep  that 
which  I  have  committed  against  that  great  day. 
Henceforth  there  is  laid  up  for  me  a  crovm  of 
righteousness,  *  which  the  Lord;  the  righteous 
Judge,  shall  give  me  at  that  day." 

When  Mrs.  Smith  came  into  the  room,  he  said, 
**  I  have  been  meditating  on  a  subject.  Come,  and 
hear  all  ye  that  fear  Gody  and  I  will  declare  what 
he  hath  done /or  my  saul.'\  • 

At  another  jtime  he  said,  *^  More  light,  more 
love,  more  liberty — Hereafter  I  hope,  when  I 
shut  my  eyes  on  the  things  of  time,  I  shall  open 
them  in  a  better  world.  What  a  thing  it  is  to  live 
under  the  shadow  of  the  wings  of  the  Almighty! — - 
I  am  going  the  way  of  all  flesh."  And  when  one 
replied,  "  The  Lord  is  gracious,"  he  answered^ 
"  If  it  were  not  so,  how  could  I  dare  to  stand 
before  him?'' 

The  Wednesday  before  he  died,  Mrs.  G 

asked  him,  if  his  mind  was  comfortable :  he  replied, 
*<  I  am  satisfied  with  the  Lord's  will." 
.  Afr.  N«  seemed  sensible  to  his  last  hour,  but 
expressed  nothing  remarkable  after  these  words« 
He  departed  on  the  2l8t,  and  was  buried  in  the 
vault  of  his  church  the  SIst  of  Decemb€;r,  1807, 
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having  left  the  following  injunctioii  in  a  letter  for 
the  direction  of  his  execnton. 

**  I  pix^M>se  writing  ^  epitaph  for  myself,  if  it 
inay  be  put  up,  6n  a  plain  marble  tablet,  near  the 
vestry  door,  to  the  following  purport : 

JOHN   NEWTON,   Clbrk. 

Once  an  Infidel  and  libertine, 

A  serYant  of  lUirtt  in  Africa, 

Wai,  by  the  rich  mercy  of  oiur  Lord  and  SaTioar 

JESUS  CHRIST, 
Preferred,  restored,  pardoned. 
And  appohited  to  preach  the  Flutli 

He  had  long  laboured  to  destroy. 

Near  16  yeari  at  Olney  in  Backs; 

And  •••  years  m  this  cliurcli« 


On  Feb.  1, 1750,  he  married 

MARY, 

Daughter  of  the  late  George  Catlett 

Of  Chatham,  Kent 

He  resigned  her  to  the  Lord  who  gave  her. 

On  15th  December  1790. 

And  I  earnestly  desire  that  no  other  monnment, 
and  no  inscription  but  to  this  purport,  may  be 
attempted  for  me." 

The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  exordium  of  Mn 
Newton's  will,  dated  June  13,  1803, 

"  In  the  name  of  God,  Amen.  I,  John  New* 
TON,  of  Coleman  Street  Buildings  in  the  parish  of 
St.  Stephen  Coleman  Street,  in  the  city  of  London, 
Clerk,  being  through  mercy  in  good  health,  and  of 
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sound  and  disposing  mind,  memory,  and  under- 
standing, although  in  the  seventy-eighth  year  of 
^y  ^^9  do,  for  the  settling  of  my  temporal  con- 
cerns, and  for  the  disposal  of  all  the  worldly  estate 
which  it  hath  pleased  the  Lord  in  his  good  provi- 
dence to  give  me,  make  this  my  last  Will  and 
Testament  as  follows.  I  commit  my  soul  to  my 
gracious  Grod  and  Saviour,  v^ho  mercifully  spared 
and  preserved  me,  when  I  was  an  Apostate,  a 
Blasphemer,  and  an  Infidel,  and  deliverefd  me 
from  that  state  of  misery  on  the  coast  of  Africa 
into  which  my  obstin^  wickedness  had  plunged 
me ;  and  wl)o  haS'beenpleased  to  adtnit  me  (ithough 
most  imwopthy)  to  preach  his  Glorious  Gospel. 
I  rely  with '  bumble  confidence  upon  the  atoned 
mentiand  Inediaiion  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christy 
God  and  Man,  which  I  have  oflen  propo^led  td 
others  te  the  only  Foundation  whereon  a  sitine# 
can  build  his  hope;  trusting  that  he  will  guard 
and  guide  me  through  the  uncertain  remainder  of 
my  life,  and  that  he  will-  then  iadmit  me  into  bis 
presence  in  his  Heavenly  Kingdoni.  I  would 
have  my  Body  deposited  in  the  Vault  under  the 
Parish  Church  of  Saint<  Mary  Wooliioth,  close  to 
the  coffins  of  my  late  dear  Wife  and  my  dear  niece 
Elizabeth  Cunningham ;  and  it  is  my  desire  that 
my  Funeral  may  be  performed  with  as  little  ex* 
pense  as  possible,  consistent  with  decency." 


REVIEW 

MR.  NJEWTON'S  CBARACTER. 


Thrre  seeniB  to  be  little  need  of  giving  a  general 
character  of  Mr.  IS.  after  the  particulars  wbi<^ 
appear  in  the  foregoing  Itfemoirs.  He  unqnes* 
tionably  was  the  child  of  a  peculiar  providence, 
in  evei*y  step  of  liis  progress ;  and  his  deep  sense 
of  the  extraordinary  dispensation  through  which 
he  had  passed »  was  the  prominent  topic  in  his 
conversation.  Those,  who  personally  knew  the 
man,  could  have  no  doubt  of  the  probity  with 
which  his  ''  Narrative"  (singular  as  it  may  appear) 
was  written.  They,  however,  who  could  not  view 
the  subject  of  these  Memoirs  so  nearly  as  his  par* 
ticular  friends  did,  may  vdsh  to  learn  something 
further  of  his  character  with  respect  to  his  lite* 

BARY  ATTAINMENTS — his  MINISTRY — his   FAMILY 

HABITS — his  wEiTjNOs^^and  bis  familiar  con- 
versation. 

Of  his  LITERATURE,  wc  Icam  from  his  "  Narra- 
tive" what  he  attained  in  the  learned  languages; 
and  that,  by  almost  incredible  efforts.  Few  men 
have  undertaken  such  difficulties  under  such  dis< 
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ftdvantages. .  It  tbei^efore,  seems  more  extmolr- 
dinary,  that  he  should  hav«  attained  so  much, 
than  that  he  should  not  have  acquir^  more«  Nor 
did  he  quit  his  pursuits  of  this  kind,  but  in  order 
to  gain  that  knowledge  which  he  deemed  much 
more  important  Whatever  he  conceived  had  a 
tendency  to  qualify  him,  as  a  scribe  well  instructed 
in  the  kingdom  ofGod^  bringing  out  of  his  treasury 
things  new  and  old — I  say,  in  pursuit  of  this 
point,  be  might  have  adopted  the  Apostle's  eic-r 
pression.  One  thing  I  do.  By  a  principle  so  sim* 
ply  and  firmly  directed,  he  furnished  his  mind 
with  much  information :  he  had  consulted  the  best 
old  divines ;  had  read  the  modems  of  reputation 
with  avidity ;  and  was  continually  watching  what* 
ever  might  s^rve  for  analogies  or  illustrations  in 
the  service  of  religion.  **  A  Minister,"  he  used  to 
say,  **  wherever  he  is,  should  be  always  in  his 
study*  He  should  look  at  every  man,  and  at  every 
thing,  as  capable  of  affording  him  some  instruct 
tion.'' — His  mind,  therefore,  was  ever  intent  oahis 
calling — ever  extracting  something,  even  from  the 
basest  materials,  which  he  could  turn  into  gold. 

In  consequence  of  this  incessant  attention  to 
this  object,  wliile  many  (whose  early  advantages 
greatly  exceeded  his)  might  excel  Mr.N.  in  the 
knowledge  and  investigation  of  somie  curious  aln 
stract,  but  very  unimportant  points ;  he  vastly 
excelled  them  in  points  of  infinitely  higher  im* 
portance  to  m&n : — In  the  knowledge  of  God,  of 


his  word,  and  of  the  humaa  heart  i&  its  trants  and 
resources,  Newton  would  have  stood  among  mere 
scholars,  as  his  uame^ake  the  philosopher  stood 
in  science  among  ordinary  men.  :  I  niight  say  the 
same  of  some  others,  who  have  set  out  late  is 
the  profession;  but  who,  with  apportion  of  Mr. 
N.'s  piety  and  ardour,  have  greatly  outstripped 
those  who  have  had  every  early  advantage  and 
encouragement: — ^men  with  spedons  tities  and 
high  connexions  have  received  the  rewards^  vrbiXe 
men,  like  Newton,  without  them,  have  done  the 
work.  . 

With  respect  to  his  ministry,  he  appeared, 
perhaps,  to  least  advantage  in  the  pulpit ;  as  he 
did  not  generally  aim  at  accuracy  in  the  compasi' 
turn  of  his  sermons,  nor  at  any  address  in  the  de- 
hvery  of  them.  His  utterance  was  far  from  clear, 
and  his  attitudes  ungraceful.  He  possessed,  how- 
ever, so  much  affection  for  his  people,  and  so  much 
zeal  for  their  best  interests,  that  the  defect  of  his 
manner  wcw  of  little  consideration  with  his  con* 
stant  hearers :  at  the  same  time,  his  capacity  and 
habit  of  entering  into  their  trials  and  experience, 
gave  the  highest  interest  to  his  ministry  among 
them.  Besides  which,  he  frequently  interspersed 
the  most  brilliant  allusions ;  and  brought  forward 
such  happy  illustrations  of  his  subject,  and  those 
with  so  much  unction  on  his  own  heart,  as  melted 
and  enlarged  theirs.  The  parent-like  tenderness 
dnd  affection,  which  accompanied  his  instcuctioDt 
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made  them  prefer  him  to  preacheihs^  who«  on  other 
aocounts^  wer^  much  vaoje  generally  popular^  ' 
.  It  ought  also  to  be  noted,  that,  amidst  the  ex^ 
iravagant  notions  and  nnscriptural  positions  ^which 
have  sometimes  disgraced  the  religious ,  woridi 
Mf.  N.  nerer  departed,  in  taij  instance,  !:iiDra 
soundly  and  seriously  promnlgiating  the  faith  atu^ 
dettmnd  ta  the  saints ;  of  which  his  wntings  ;wiH 
remain  the  best  evidence.  His  doctrine  was  strictly 
that  of  th^  Church  of  Bngland,  urged  on.  the 
consciences  of  men  in  the  most  practical  and  ex- 
perimental manner.  '^  I  hope,!'  said  he  one  day 
to  me,  smiling,  '*  I  hope  I  am  upon  the  whole  a 
scRiPTURAi.  preacher;,  for Ifindl  am.considwed 
as  an  Arminian  among  the  high  Csdvinists,  and  as 
a  Calvinkt  wnong  the  strenuous  Arminians.'^  .  r 
I  never  observed  any  thing  like  bigotry  inrhift 
ministerial  character ;  though  he  seemed  at  all 
times  to  appreciate  the  beauty  of  order,  and  its 
good  effects  in  the  ministry.  He  had  fonnoiy 
been  intimately  connected  with  some  highly  rsh 
spectable  Ministers-  among  the  Dissenters, .  and  w- 
tained  a  cordial  regard  formcany  to  the  last.  He 
<!onsidered  the  strong  pregudices  wMch  attach  tijf 
both  Churchm^i  and  Dinsenters,  as  arising  mon 
from  education  than  from  principle.  But,  lieing 
lumself  both  a  Clei^yman  and  an  Incumbent  in 
the  Church  of  England,  he  wished  to  be  cour 
isistent.  In  public,  therefore,  he  felt  he  could  not 
fRQt  with  some  Ministers,  wh<mi  be  tfaonghtln;lf 
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good  men,  and  to  whom  he  cordially  wished  suc- 
cess in  their  endeavours ;  and  he  patiently  met  the 
consequence.  They  called  him  a  bigot ;  and  he, 
in  return,  prayed  for  them,  that  they  might  not 
l^e  really  such. 

He  had  formeriy  taken  much  pains  in  composing 

his  sermons,    as  I   could  perceive  in  one  MS. 

which  I  looked  through;   and,  even  latterly,  I 

have  known  him,  whenever  he  felt  it  necessary, 

produce  admirable  plans  for  the  pulpit.     I  own 

I  thought  his  judgment  deficient,  in  not  deeming 

such  preparation  necessary  at  aU  times.     I  have 

sat  in  pain,  when  he  has  spoken  unguardedly  in 

this  way  before  young  Ministers ;  men,  who,  with 

hwi  comparatively  slight  degrees  of  his  informal 

tion  and  experience,  would  draw  encouragement 

to  ascend  the  pulpit  with  but  little  previous  study 

of  their  subject.     A  Minister  is  not  to  be  blamed, 

who  cannot  rise  to  qualifications  which  some  of 

his  brethren  have  attained;  but  he  is  certaiuly 

bound  to  improve  his  own  talent  to  the  utmost  of 

his  power :  he  is  not  to  cover  his  sloth,  his  love  of 

company,  or  his  disposition  to  attend  a  wealthy 

patron,  with  the  pretence  of  depending  entirely  on 

divine  influence.     Timothy  had  as  good  ground, 

at  least,  for  expecting  such  influence  as  any  of  his 

successors  in  the  ministry ;  and  yet  tlie  Apostle 

admonishes  him  to  give  attendance  to  readings  to 

exhortation^  and  to  doctriiie — to  neglect  not  ik$ 

gift  that  was  in  him — to  meditate  upon  these  things 
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<^to  give  himself  wholly  to  them^  that  his  pro^' 
Jiting  might  appear  to  all. 
'  Mr.  N.  regularly  preached  on  the  Sunday  morni 
ing  and  evening  at  St.  Mary  Woolnoth,*  and  also 
on  the  Wednesday  morning.  After  he  was  turned 
of  seventy  he  often  undertook  to  assist  other  cler- 
gymen ;  sometimes,  even  to  the  preaching  of  six 
sermons  in  the  space  of  a  week.  What  was  more 
extraordinary,  he  continued  his  usual  course  of 
preaching  at  his  own  church  after  he  was  fourscore 
years  old,  and  that,  when  he  could  no  longer  see  to 
read  his  text!  His  memory  and  voice  sometimes 
failed  him;  but  it  was  remarked,  that,  at  this  great 
age,  he  was  no  where  more  recollected  or  lively 
than  in  the  pulpit.  He  was  punctual  as  to  timtf 
witii  his  congregation.  Every  first  Sunday  even- 
ing in  the  month  he  preached  on  relative  duties. 
Mr.  Alderman  Lea  regularly  sent  his  carriage  to 
convey  him  to  the  church,  and  Mr.  Bates  sent  his 
servant  to  attend  him  in  the  pulpit ;  which  fiiendly 
assistance  was  continued  till  Mr.  N.  could  appear 
no  longer  in  public. 

His  ministerial  visife  were  exemplary.  I  do  not 
recollect  one,  though  favoured  with  many,  in  which 
his  general  information  and  lively  genius  did  not 
communicate  instruction,  and  his  aflectionate  and 
condescending  sympathy  did  not  leave  comfort. 

Truth  demands  it  should  be  said,  that  he  did 
not  always  administer  consolation,  nor  give  an 


account  of  cbaractei^,  with  miffifcien(  diMiriimiM. 
tion.  His  talent  did  not  Me  in  dUiMfmimg  ^$pirit$, 
I  never  saw  him  80  tnuidi  movedr  m  when  any 
firiend  eodf^avonred  to  correct  bia  enon  <  in  this 
fespect*  His  credulity  seemed  to  ariski  from  the 
consciousness  he  had  of  his  o wh' antcgrity ;  and 
from  that  sort  of  parental  fonc)nesa  wlncli  he  bore 
to  all  his  friends^  real  or  pretended.  I  knew  onei 
fince  dead;  whom  he  thus  described^ while  living--* 
^*  He  is  certainly  an  odd  lyian^  and  haa  lua  fallings; 
but  he  has  great  ibtegrity,  8did  I  hope  fa^^ia  going 
to  heaven:"  whereas,  almost  all  wlio -knew  him 
thought  the  man  should  go  first  into  the  jMllory ! 

In  his  FAMILY  Mr.  N.  might  be  admired  more 
safely  than  imitated.  His  excessive  attachment 
to  Mrs.  N.  is  so  fully  displayed  in  his  '^  Narrative," 
fmd  confirmed  in  the  two  volumes  he  thought  it 
proper  to  publish,  entitled,  '*  liCtters  to  a  Wife," 
that  the  reader  will  need  no  information  on  this 
subject.  •-•Some  of  his  firiends  wished  this  violent 
attachment  had  been  cast  more  into  the  shade ;  as 
tending  to  furnish  a  spur,  where  human  nature 
generally  needs  a  curb.  He  usedy  indeed,  to 
q>eakof  such  attachments,  in  the  abstract,  as  icfo- 
kUty;  though  his  own  was  providentially  ordered 
to  be  the  main  hinge  on  which  his  preservatioB 
and  deliverance  turned,  while  in  his  worst  stata 
Qood  men,  however,  cannot  be  too  cautious 
how  they  g^ve  sanction,  by  their  expressions  or 
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example,  to  a  pamonv  irUcb,'  when  Aotoind^r  sob^ 
re^latibD^  hais .  overwheilmed  not  only  ftmilieif 
but  states,  wiifar  di8gvac4[;laid  ruin. 

With  his  nnnraal  d^ree  of  benevolence  apd-af^ 
fection,  it  waanot  extroordinaiy  that  the  spiritual 
interests-  pf  ^his  senrawts  wiere  broi:^t  forward^ 
and  examined  serendly  *every  Sunday  aftetnoon; 
Bor  that,  being  treated  like  children,  they  should 
grow  old  in  his  service.  In  short,  Mr.  N.  could 
Itm  no  longer  than  he  could  iow/  it  is  no  wonder, 
therefore,  if  his  nieces  had  more  of  his  heart  than 
is  giNierally  afforded  to  thcar  own  children  by  the 
fondisit  parents.  It  has  already  beeti  moitioned 
that  his  house  wai9  an  asylntn  for  the  perplexed  or 
afflicted.-^ Young  Ministers  were  peculiarly  the 
objects  of  his  attention:  he  instructed  them:  he 
encodraged  them :  he  wiamed  them :  and  might 
truly  be  said  to  be  a  fiither  in  Christ,  ^pending  amd 
bemg  spent f  for  the  iiiterest  of  his  Church.  In  oi^ 
der  thus  to  execute  the  various  avocations  of  the 
day,  he  used  to  rise  early :  he  seldom  was  found 
abroad  in  the  evening,  and  was  exact  in  his  ap- 
pohitments. 

Of  his  WRITINGS,  I  think  little  needs  to  be  said 
here ;  they  are  in  wide  circulation,  and  best  speak 
for  themselves.  An  able  editor  is  now  employed 
in  adding  some  posthumous  pieces,  left  for  publi- 
cation by  the  author.  After  which,  the  whole 
Will  appear  m  a  complete  set,  with  a  reduced  copy 
of  the  admirable  portrait  of  Mr.  N.  lately  pul>* 
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lished  by  Mr.  Smith,  engraved  by  J:  CoUyer^ 
A*  R*  A.  from  an  original  painting  by  J.  Russell, 
R.  A.  This  was  the  anfy  reason  why  no  portrait 
4f  as  pnblished  with  these  Memoirs*,  as  had  been 
done  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  Mr. 
Cadogan,  and  of  John  Bacon,  Esq. — I  hope  to  see  a 
fuller  and  more  accurate  account  of  these  writii^ 
published  by  the  editor,  should  the  executors 
deem  it  necessary.  At  present,  therefore,  what 
I  shall  observe  upon  them  will  be  but  general  and 
cursory. 

The  "  Sermons''  which  Mr.  N.  published  at 
Liverpool,  after  being  refused  on  his  first  appfica- 
tion  for  orders,  were  intended  to  shew  what  he 
would  have  preached,  had  he  been  admitted: 
they  are  highly  creditable  to  his  understanding 
and  to  his  heart.  The  facility  with  which  he  at- 
tained so  much  of  the  learned  languages  seems 
partly  accounted  for,  from  his  being  able  to  ac« 
quire  so  early,  a  neat  and  natural  style  in  his  own 
languag^e,  and  that  under  such  evident  disadvan- 
tages. His  "  Re\iew  of  Ecclesiastical  History,"  so 
far  as  it  proceeded,  has  been  much  esteemed ;  and, 
if  it  had  done  no  more  than  excite  the  Rev.  Joseph 
Miluer  (as  that  most  valuable  aud  instructive 
author  informs  us  it  did)  to  pursue  Mr.  !N's  idea 
more  largely,  it  was  sufficient  success.     Before 

*  To  render  the  three  Memoirs  unifomi,  a  pot  trait  of  Mr.  N.  is  given  is 
this  edition,  redoced,  for  the  purpose^  by  Collycr,  from  the  larger  portrait 
above-meotioDed.  J.  P.   ,  < 
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this,  the  world  seems  to  have  lost  sight  of  a  hi&f 
tory  of  real  Christianity ;  and  to  have  been  content 
.with  what,  for  the  most  part,  was  but  an  account 
of  the  ambition  and  politics  of  secular  men  assum<» 
iDg  the  Christian  name. 

It  must  be  evident  to  any  one  who  observes  the 
spirit  of  all  his  Sermons,  Hymns,  Tracts,  &c.  that 
nothing  is  aimed  at  which  should  be  met  by  criti- 
cal investigation.  In  the  preface  to  his  Hymns; 
he  remarks,  ''  Though  I  would  not  offend  readers 
of  taste  by  a  wilful  coarseness  and  negligence,  I 
do  not  write  professedly  for  them. — ;!  have  simply 
declared  my  own  views  and  feelings,  as  I  might 
have  done  if  I  had  composed  hymns  in  some  of 
the  newly  discovered  islands  in  the  South  Sea, 
where  no  person  had  any  knowledge  of  the  name 
of  Jesus  but  myself." 

To.  dwell,  therefore,  vrith  a  critical  eye  on  this 
part  of  his  pubUc  character  would  be  absurd  and 
impertinent:  it  would  be  to  erect  a  tribunal  to 
which  he  seems  not  amenable.  He  appears  to 
have  paid  no  regard  to  a  nice  ear,  or  an  accurate 
reviewer ;  but  preferring  a  style  at  once  neat  and 
perspicuous,  to  have  laid  out  himself  entirely  for 
the  service  of  the  Church  of  God,  and  more  espe^ 
cially  for  the  tried  and  experienced  part  of  its 
mraibers. 

His  chief  excdlence,  as  a  writer,  seemed  to  lie 
in  the  eaifj  and  natural  style  of  his  epistolary  cor-^ 
reiipondence.    His  Letters  vrill  be  read  while  real 
VOL.  I.  L I 
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rdigioii  exifltB ;  and  they  are  the  best  draught  of 
his  own  mind. 

He  had  so  largely  communicated  with  hk 
friends  in  this  way,  that  I  ha^e  heard  him  say,  be 
thought,  if  his  letters  were  collected,  they  wonU 
mjEtke  several  folios.  He  selected  many  ci  these 
for  publication;  and  expressed  a  hope  that  no 
other  person  would  take  that  liberty  with  the  rest, 
which  were  so  widely  spread  abroad.  In  this, 
however,  he  was  disappointed  and  grieved;  as  he 
once  remarked  to  me :  and  for  which  reason  I  do 
not  annex  any  letters  that  I  received  from  him. 
fie  esteemed  that  collection  published  under  the 
title  of  **  Cardiphonia"  as  the  most  useful  of  Iub 
writings,  and  mentioned  various  instances  of  the 
benefits  which  he  heard  they  had  conveyed  to 
many. 

His  '*  Apologia,"  or  defence  of  conformity,  was 
written  on  occasion  of  some  reflections  (perh^w 
only  jocular)  cast  on  him  at  that  time. — His 
^'  Letters  to  a  Wife,"  written  during  his  three 
voyages  to  Africa,  and  published  in  1793,  have 
been  received  with  less  satisfietction  than  most  of 
his  other  writings.  While,  however,  his  advanced 
age  and  inordinate  fondness  may  be  pleaded  for 
this  publication,  care  should  be  taken  lest  men 
fall  into  a  contrary  extreme ;  and  suppose  tAst 
temper  to  be  their  wisdom^  which  leads  them  to 
avoid  another,  which  they  consider  as  his  weak- 
ness.    But  his  *^  Messiah,**  before  mentioned,  his 
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Letters  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Vanlier^  Chaplain  at  the 
Cape — his  Memoirs  of  the  Rev.  John  Cowper 
(brother  to  the  poet),  and  those  of  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Grimshaw,  of  Yorkshire,  togetiier  with  his  single 
sermons  and  tracts,  have  been  well  received,  and 
will  remain  a  public  benefit. 

I  recollect  reading  a  MS.  which  Mr.  N.  lent 
me,  containing  a  correspondence  that  had  passed 
between  himself  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Dixon,  Princi- 
pal of  St  Edmund  Hall,  Oxford;  and  another 
MS.  of  a  correspondence  between  him  and  the 
late  Rev.  Martin  Madan.  They  would  have  been 
very  interesting  to  the  public,  particularly  the 
latter;  and  were  striking  evidences  of  Mr.  N.'s 
humility,  piety,  and  faithfulness:  but  reasons  of 
delicacy  led  him  to  commit  the  whole  to  the 
flames. 

To  speak  of  his  writings  in  the  maps,  they  cer- 
tainly possess  what  many  have  aimed  at,  but  very 
few  attained,  namely,  originality.  They  are  the 
language  of  the  heart :  they  shew  a  deep  experi- 
ence of  its  religious  feelings ;  a  continual  anxiety 
to  sympathize  with  man  in  his  wants,  and  to 
direct  him  to  his  only  resoiurces. 

His  CONVERSATION,  and  familiar  habits  with  his 
friends,  were  more  peculiar,  amusing,  and  instruc- 
tive, than  any  I  ever  witnessed.  It  is  difficult  to 
convey  a  clear  idea  of  them  by  description.  I  ven- 
ture, therefore,  to  add  a  few  pages  of  what  I 
may  call  his  Table  Talk,  which  I  took  down  at 
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different  times,  both  iu  compaDy  and  in  jnivate^ 
from  his  lips.  Such  a  collection  of  printed  re- 
marks will  Dot  have  so  much  point,  as  when  spokoi 
in  connection  witii  the  occasions  that  produced 
them:  they  must  appear  to  considerable  disad- 
vantage,  thus  detached;  and  candid  allowance 
should  be  made  by  the  reader  on  this  account 
They,  however,  who  had  the  privilege  of  Mr.  N.  s 
conversation  when  living,  cannot  but  recognise  the 
speaker  in  most  of  them,  and  derive  both  profit 
and  pleasure  from  these  remains  of  their  late  valu- 
able friend ;  and  such  as  had  not,  will  (if  I  do  not 
mistake)  think  them  the  most  valuable  part  of  this 
book. 


REMARKS, 

M ADB  BY 

MR.  NEWTON, 

IN  FAMIUAR  CONVERSATION. 


''While  the  mariner  uses  the  loadstone,  the 
philosopher  may  attempt  to  investigate  the  cause; 
but,  after  all,  in  steering  through  the  ocean,  he 
can  make  no  other  use  of  it  than  the  mariner." 

'^  If  an  angel  were  sent  to  find  the  most  perfect 
man,  he  would  probably  not  find  him  composing 
a  body  of  divinity,  but  perhaps  a  cripple  in  a 
poor-house,  whom  the  parish  wish  dead ;  a  man 
humbled  before  Grod  with  far  lower  thoughts  of 
himself  than  others  have  of  him." 

"  When  a  Christian  goes  into  the  world,  be- 
cause he  sees  it  is  his  callj  yet,  while  he  feels  it 
also  his  cross^  it  will  not  hurt  him." 

'^  Satan  will  seldom  come  to  a  Christian  with  a 
gross  temptation :.  a  green  log  and  a  candle  may  be 
safely  left  together;  but  bring  a  few  shavings^ 
then  some  small  sticks,  and  then  larger,  and  you 
may  soon  bring  the  green  log  to  ashes." 

"  If  two  angels  came  down  fi-om  heaven  to 
execute  a  divine  command,  and  one  was  ap- 
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pointed  to  conduct  an  empire,  and  the  other  to 
sweep  a  street  in  it,  they  would  feel  no  inclina- 
tion to  choose  employments." 

**  The  post  of  honouf  in  an  antiy,  is  not  with 
the  baggage,  nor  with  the  women.** 

'^  What  some  call  providential  openings  are 
often  powerful  temptations.  The  heart,  in  wan- 
dering, cries,  ^  Here  is  a  way  opened  before  me;' 
but,  perhaps,  not  to  be  trodden^  but  refectedJ* 

"  Young  people  marry  as  others  study  naviga- 
tion, by  the  fire-side.  If  they  marry  unsuitably, 
they  can  scarcely  bring  things  to  rule;  but,  like 
sailors,  they  must  sail  as  near  the  wind  as  they 
can.  I  feel  myself  like  a  traveller  with  his  wife  in 
his  chaise  and  one :  if  the  ground  is  smooth,  and 
she  keeps  the  right  pace,  and  is  willing  to  deliver 
the  reins  when  I  ask  for  them,  I  am  always  willing 
to  let  her  drive." 

'^  A  Christian  should  never  plead  spirituality 
for  being  a  sloven :  if  he  be  but  a  shoe-cleaner, 
he  should  be  the  best  in  the  parish." 

"My  course  of  study,  like  that  of  a  surgeon, 
has  principally  consisted  in  walking  the  hospital." 

"  In  divinity,  as  well  as  in  the  other  professions, 
there  are  the  little  artists.  A  man  may  be  able  to 
execute  the  buttons  of  a  statue  very  neatly,  but 
I  could  not  call  him  an  able  artist.  There  is  an 
air,  there  is  a  taste,  to  which  his  narrow  capacity 
cannot  reach." 

"  My  principal  method  of  defeating  heresy, 
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18,  by  establishing  trath. — One  proposes  to  fill 
a  bushel  with  tares :  now  if  I  can  fill  it  first  with 
wheati  I  shall  defy  his  attempts." 

When  some  people  talk  of  religion,  they  mean 
they  hare  heard  so  many  sermons,  and  performed 
so  many  devotions;  and  thus  mistake  the  mecms 
for  the  end.  But  true  religion  is  a  habitual  recol- 
lection of  God  and  intention  to  serve  him ;  and 
this  turns  every  thing  into  gold.  We  are  apt  to 
suppose  that  we  need  something  splendid  to  evince 
our  devotion,  but  true  devotion  equals  things — 
washing  plates,  and  cleaning  shoes,  is  a  high  office, 
if  performed  ih  a  right  spirit. — If  three  angels 
were  sent  to  earth,  they  would  feel  perfect  indif- 
ference who  should  perform  the  part  of  prime- 
minister,  parish-minister,  or  watchman." 

^'  When  a  sh^  goes  to  sea,  among  a«  vast 
variety  of  its  articles  and  circumstances  there  is 
but  one  olyect  regarded,  namely,  doing  the  busi- 
ness of  the  voyage :  every  bucket  is.  employed 
with  respect  to  f  An/." 

^'  Many  have  puzzled  themselves  about  the 
origin  of  evil :  I  observe  there  is  evil,  and  that 
there  is  a  way  to  escape  it ;  and,  with  this,  I  begin 
and  end." 

^'  Consecrated  things,  under  the  Law,  were  first 
sprinkled  with  blood,  and  then  anointed  with  oil, 
and  thenceforward  were  no  more  common.  £very 
Christian  has  been  a  common  vessel  for  profone 
purposes;    but,    when  sprinkled  and  anointed, 
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under  tbe  Gospel,  he  becomes  separated  and  coo^ 
«ecrated  to  God." 

*^  I  would  not  give  a  straw  for  that  assurance 
which  sin  will  not  damp.  If  David  had  come 
from  his  adultery,  and  had  talked  of  his  assurance 
at  that  time,  I  should  have  despised  his  speech." 

**  A  spirit  of  adoption  is  the  spirit  of  a  child :  he 
may  disoblige  his  father,  yet  he  is  not  afraid  of 
being  turned  out  of  doors.  The  union  is  not  dis- 
solved, though  the  cammunian  is.  He  is  not  well 
with  his  father,  therefore  must  be  unhappy,  as 
their  interests  are  inseparable." 

"  We  often  seek  to  apply  cordials  when  the  pa- 
tient is  not  prepared  for  them :  and  it  is  to  the 
patient's  advantage,  that  he  cannot  take  a  medicine 
when  prematurely  offered.  When  a  man  comes 
to  me,  and  says,  ^  I  am  quite  happy,'  I  am  not 
sorry  to  find  him  come  again  with  some  fears. — 
I  never  saw  a  work  of  grace  stand  well  without  a 
check.  *  I  only  want,'  says  one,  ^  to  be  snre  of 
being  safe,  and  then  I  will  go  on" — No ;  perhaps, 
then  you  will  go  q^." 

*'  A  Christian  in  the  world,  is  like  a  man  who 
has  had  a  long  intimacy  vnth  one  whom  at  length 
he  finds  to  have  been  the  murderer  of  a  kind 
father:  the  intimacy,  after  this,  will  surely  be 
broken." 

*'  Except  a  man  he  ham  againj  he  cannot  see  the 
kingdom  of  God. — A  man  may  live  in  a  deep  mine 
in  Hungary,  never  having  seen  the  light  of  the 
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sun :  he  may  have  received  accounts  of  prospects^ 
and,  by  the  help  of  a  candle,  may  have  examined 
a  few  engravings  of  them ;  but,  let  him  be  brought 
out  of  the  mine;  and  set  on  ihe  mountain — what 
a  diflference  appears !" 

'^  Candour  will  always  allow  much  for  inexpe- 
rience. I  have  been  thirty  years  forming  my  own 
views;  and,  in  the  course  of  this  time,  some  of  my 
hill^  have  sunk,  and  some  of  my  vallies  have  risen: 
but,  how  unreasonable  would  it  be  to  expect  all 
this  should  take  place  in  anothep  person;  and 
that,  in  the  course  of  a  year  or  two !" 

**  Candour  forbids  us  to  estimate  a  character 
from  its  accidental  blots.  Yet  it  is  thus  that 
David,  and  others,  have  been  treated." 

^*  Apollos  met  with  two  candid  people  in  the 
Church :  they  neither  ran  away  because  he  was 
legaJy  nor  were  carried  away  because  he  was 
eloquent.'^ 

'^  There  is  the  analogy  of  faith :  it  is  a  master* 
key,  which  not  only  opens  particular  doors,  but 
carries  you  through  the  whole  house.  But  an  at* 
tachment  to  a  rigid  sjrstem  is  dangerous. — Luther 
once  turned  out  the  Epistle  of  St.  James,  because 
it  disturbed  his  system.  I  shall  preach,  perhaps^ 
very  usefully  upon  two  opposite  texts,  while  kept 
apart ;  but,  if  I  attempt  nicely  to  reconcile  them, 
it  is  ten  to  one  if  I  do  not  begin  to  bungle." 

^^  We  are  surprised  at  the  fall  of  a  famous 
(NX^fessor ;  but,  in  the  sight  of  God,  the  man  was 
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gone  before :  we,  only,  have  now  first  discoverad 
it  JSe,  that  deqnsetk  mmaU  tking$^  siatt/att  If 
Uttk  and  Uttkr 

''  There  are  critical  timet  of  danger.  After 
great  services,  honours,  and  conaolatioii8»  we 
should  stand  upon  our  guard.  Noah — Lot— 
Dayid — Solomon,  fell  in  these  circumstancea 
Satan  is  a  robber:  a  robber  will  not  attack  a  man 
in  ginng  to  the  Bank,  but  in  returning  with  hk 
pocket  full  of  money." 

^^  A  Christian  is  like  a  young  nobleman,  who  on 
going  to  receive  his  estate,  is  at  first  enchanted 
with  its  prospects :  this,  in  a  course  of  time,  may 
wear  off;  but  a  sense  of  the  value  of  the  estate 
grows  daily." 

"  When  we  first  enter  into  the  divine  life,  we 
propose  to  grow  rich :  God*s  plan  is  to  make  as 
feel  poor'' 

*^  Good  men  have  need  to  take  heed  of  building 
upon  groundless  impressions.  Mr.  Whitfield  had 
a  son,  whom  he  imagined  bom  to  be  a  very  ex- 
traordinary  man :  but  the  son  soon  died,  and  the 
fether  was  cured  of  his  mistake." 

*'  Christ  has  taken  our  nature  into  heaven,  to  re* 
present  us;  and  has  left  us  on  earth,  with  his  na- 
ture, to  represent  him.'^ 

^*  Worldly  men  vnll  be  true  to  their  principles; 
and  if  we  were  as  true  to  ours,  the  visits  between 
the  two  parties  would  be  short  and  seldom*'^ 

*^  A  Christian  in  the  world,  is  like  a  man  trana- 
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acting  his  affairs  in  the  rain.  He  will  not  suddenly 
leave  his  client,  because  it  rains ;  but,  the  moment 
the  business  is  done,  he  is  gone :  as  it  is  said  in  the 
Acts,  Being  let  gOj  they  went  to  their  awn 
company.* 

"  The  Scriptures  are  so  full,  that  every  case  may 
be  found  in  them. — A  rake  vrent  into  a  church, 
and  tried  to  decoy  a  girl,  by  saying,  *  Why  do  you 
attend  to  such  stuff  as  these  Scriptures  ? — ^  Be- 
cause,' said  she,  ^  they  tell  me,  that,  in  the  last 
daysy  there  shall  come  such  scoffers  as  you.' " 

"  Grod  deals  with  us  as  we  do  with  our  children : 
he  first  speaks;  then,  gives  a  gentle  stroke;  at 
last,  a  blow.'' 

"  The  religion  of  a  sinner  stands  on  two  pillars ; 
namely,  what  Christ  did  for  us  in  his  flesh,  and 
what  he  performs  in  us  by  his  Spirit.  *  Most  errors 
arise  from  an  attempt  to  separate  these  two." 

^'  Man  is  not  taught  any  thing  to  purpose  till 
God  becomes  his  teacher :  and  then  the  glare  of 
the  world  is  put  out,  and  the  value  of  the  soul 
rises  in  full  view.  A  man's  present  sentiments  may 
not  be  accurate,  but  we  make  too  much  of  sen- 
timents. We  pass  a  field  with  a  few  blades :  we 
call  it  a  field  of  wheat ;  yet  here  is  no  wheat  in 
perfection ;  but  wheat  is  sown,  and  full  ears  may 
be  expected." 

"  The  word  Temperance,  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment, signifies  self-possession:  it  is  a  disposition 
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suitable  to  one  i;vho  has  a  race  to  run,  and  thefe- 
fore  will  not  load  his  pockets  with  lead.** 

**  Contrivers  of  systems  on  the  earth,  are  like 
contrivers  of  systems  in  the  heavens ;  where  the 
sun  and  moon  keep  the  same  course,  in  spite  of 
the  philosophers." 

.  **  I  endeavour  to  walk  through  the  world  as  a 
physician  goes  through  Bedlam :  the  patients  make 
a  noise,  pester  him  vrith  impertinence,  and  hinder 
him  in  his  business ;  but  he  does  the  best  he  can, 
and  so  gets  through," 

"  A  man  always  in  society,  is  one  always  on 
the  spend :  on  the  other  hand,  a  mere  solitary  is 
at  his  best,  but  a  candle  in  an  empty  room." 

"  If  we  were  upon  the  watch  for  improvement, 
the  common  news  of  the  day  would  furnish  it :  the 
falling  of  the  tower  in  Siloam,  and  the  slaughter 
of  the  Galileans,  were  the  news  of  the  day ;  which 
our  Lord  improved." 

"  The  generality  make  out  their  righteousness, 
by  comparing  themselves  with  some  others  whom 
they  think  worse.  A  woman  of  the  town,  who 
was  dying  of  disease  in  the  Lock  Hospital,  was 
offended  at  a  minister  speaking  to  her  as  a  sinner, 
because  she  had  never  picked  a  pocket." 
.  "  Take  away  a  toy  from  a  child  and  give  him 
another,  and  he  is  satisfied ;  but  if  he  be  hungry, 
no  toy  will  do.  As  new-bom  babes,  true  believers 
desire  the  sincere  milk  of  the  word ;  and  the  desire 
of  grace,  in  this  way,  is  grace." 
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One  said  that  the  great  Saints  in  the  Calendar 
were  many  of  them  poor  Sinners.  Mr  N.  replied, 
**  They  were  poor  Saints  indeed,  if  they  did  not 
feel  that  they  were  great  Sinners.'"  « 

**  A  wise  man  looks  upon  men  as  he  does  upon 
horseSy  and  considers  their  caparisons  of  title, 
wealth,  and  place,  but  as  harness."' 

*^  The  force  of  what  we  deliver  from  the  pulpit 
is  often  lost  by  a  starched,  and  what  is  frequently 
called  a  correct  style;  and,  especially,  by  adding 
meretricious  ornaments. — I  called  upon  a  lady 
who  had  been  robbed,  and  she  gave  me  a  striking 
account  of  the  fact;  but  had  she  put  it  into  heroics, 
I  should  neither  so  well  have  understood  her,  nor 
been  so  well  convinced  that  she  had  been  robbed." 

*^  When  a  man  says  he  received  a  blessing 
under  a  sermon,  I  b^n  to  enquire  the  character 
of  the  man  who  speaks  of  the  help  he  has  received. 
The  Roman  people  proved  the  effect  they  received 
under  a  sermon  of  Antony,  when  they  flew  to 
avenge  the  death  of  Caesar." 

^*  Tlie  Lord  has  reasons  far  beyond  our  ken, 
for  opening  a  wide  door,  while  he  stops  the  mouth 
of  a  useful  preacher. — John  Bunyan  would  not 
have  done  half  the  good  he  did,  if  he  had  remained 
preaching  in  Bedford,  instead  of  bebg  shut  up  in 
Bedford  prison." 

^^  If  I  could  go  to  France,  and  give  every  maq 
in  it  a  right  and  peaceable  mind  by  my  labour,  ]| 
phould  have  a  statue :  but,  to  produce  such  an 
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effect  in  the  conversion  of  one  soul,  would  be  a  fu* 
greater  achieYement." 

^^  Ministers  would  over-rate  their  labours,  if 
they  did  not  think  it  worth  while  to  be  bom, 
and  spend  ten  thousand  years  in  laboor  mad  con- 
tempt, to  recover  one  soul." 

'^  Don't  tell  me  of  your  feelings.  A  travdler 
would  be  glad  of  fine  weather ;  but,  if  he  be  a 
man  of  business,  he  vnll  go  on. — Bunyan  says,  you 
must  not  judge  of  a  man's  haste  by  his  horse :  lor 
when  the  horse  can  hardly  move,  you  may  see,  by 
the  rider's  m^ing  him,  what  a  hurry  he  is  in/' 

*^  A  man  and  a  beast  may  stand  upon  the  same 
mountain,  and  even  touch  one  another ;  yet  they 
are  in  two  different  worlds :  the  beast  percdves 
nothing  but  the  grass ;  but  the  man  contemplates 
the  prospect,  and  thinks  of  a  thousand  remote 
things.— ^Thus  a  Christian  may  be  solitary  at  a  full 
exchange :  he  can  converse  with  the  people  there 
upon  trade,  politics,  and  the  stocks;  but  they  can- 
not talk  with  him  upon  the  peace  of  God  wkich 
passeth  all  understanding.''' 

*'  It  is  a  mere  fallacy  to  talk  of  the  sins  of  a 
short  life.  The  sinner  is  always  a  sinner. — Put  a 
pump  into  a  river,  you  may  throw  out  some  wa- 
ter, but  the  river  remains." 

"  Professors,  who  own  the  doctrines  of  free 
grace,  often  act  inconsistently  with  their  own 
principle  when  they  are  angry  at  the  defects  of 
others. — A  company  of  travellers  fell  into  a  (Ht : 
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one  6f  them  gets  m  passenger  to  draw  him  out 
Now  he  should  not  be  angry  with  the  rest  for  fil- 
ing in ;  nor  because  they  are  not  yet  out,  as  he  is. 
He  did  not  pull  himself  out :  instead,  therefore, 
of  leproaching  them,  he  should  shew  them  ptty. 
He  should  avoid,  at  any  rate,  going  down  upon 
their  ground  again ;  and  shew  how  much  better 
and  happier  he  is  upon  his  own. — We  should  take 
care  that  we  do  not  make  our  profession  of  kIl- 
gion  a  receipt  in  foil  for  all  other  obligations.  A 
man,  truly  illuminated,  wiU  no  more  despise  others, 
than  Bartimeus,  after  his  own  eyes  were  opaied^ 
would  take  a  stick,  and  beat  every  blind  man  he 
met.** 

'*  We  much  mistake,  in  suf^sing  that  the  re* 
moval  of  a  particular  objection  would  satisfy  the 
objector. — Suppose  I  am  in  bed,  and  want  to 
know  whether  it  be  light,  it  is  not  enough  if  I 
drew  back  the  curtain ;  for  though  there  be  light, 
I  must  have  eyes  to  see  it." 

*^  Too  deep  a  consideration  of  eternal  realities 
might  unfit  a  man  for  his  present  circumstances. 
—Walking  through  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital, 
or  Bedlam,  must  deeply  affect  a  feeling  mind ; 
but,  in  reality,  this  world  is  a  fieur  worse  scene.  It 
has  but  two  wards :  in  the  one,  men  are  miserable; 
in  the  othef,  mad.'' 

« 

'*  Some  preachers  near  Olney  dwelt  on  the  doc- 
trine of  predestination :  an  old  woman  said — ^Ah  I 
I  have  long  settled  Aat  point :  for,  if  God  had  not 
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chosen  me  before  I  was  bora,  I  am  aore  he  would 
have  seen  notlung  in  me  to  have  choaen  me  for 
afterwards.' '' 

*^  I  see  the  unprofitableness  of  cootroveiay  io 
the  case  of  Job  and  his  fiiends :  for,  if  God  had 
not  interposed,  had  they  lived  to  this  day,  they 
would  have  continued  the  dispute." 

*'  It  is  pure  mercy  that  negatives  a  particular 
request. — ^A  miser  would  pray  very  earnestly  for 
gold,  if  he  beUeved  prayer  would  gain  it;  whereas» 
if  Christ  had  any  favour  to  him,  he  would  take 
his  gold  away. — A  child  walks  in  the  garden  in 
spring,  and  sees  cherries:  he  knows  they  are 
good  fruit,  and  therefore  asks  for  them.  '  No, 
my  dear,'  says  the  father,  /  they  are  not  yet  ripe : 
— Stay  till  the  season." 

^'  If  I  cannot  take  pleasure  in  infirmities^  I  can 
sometimes  feel  the  profit  of  them. — I  can  conceive 
a  k-ing  to  pardon  a  rebel,  and  take  him  into  his 
family,  and  then  say,  '  I  appoint  you,  for  a  season, 
to  wear  a  fetter.  At  a  certain  season,  I  will  send 
a  messenger  to  knock  it  off.  In  tlie  mean  time^ 
this  fetter  will  serve  to  remind  you  of  your  state : 
it  may  humble  you,  and  restrain  you  from  ram* 
bling.' " 

^'  Some  Christians,  at  a  glance,  seem  of  a  supe- 
rior order ;  and  are  not :  they  want  a  certain  qua* 
lity. — At  a  florists'  feast  the  other  day,  a  certain 
flower  was  determined  to  bear  the  bell;  but  it 
was  found  to  be  an  artificial  flower:  there  is  a 
quality  called  growth  which  it  had  not.^' 
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^  t)dfetor  Tayior  of  Norwich  slod  to  me,  •  Sir,! 
I  have  cdHated  every  If  ord  in  the  Hebrew  Scrip- 
tures seventeen  times ;  and  it  is  very  strange  if  the 
doctrine  of  atonement,  tvhich  you  hold,  should  not 
have  been  found  by  me.' — I  am  not  surprised  at 
this :  I  once  went  to  light  my  candle  with  the  ex- 
tinguisher On  it :  nOW)  prejudices  from  education^ 
lealiiing^  &e.  often  form  an  extinguisher. — It  is  not 
enotigh  that  you  bring  the  candle :  you  must  re-' 
move  the  extinguisher/' 

'*  I  measure  ministers  by  squats  measure.  I 
h^Ve  no  idea  of  the  size  of  a  table,  if  you  only  tell 
me  how  long  it  is ;  but,  if  you  also  say  how  wide^- 
I  can  tell  its  dimensions. — So,  when  you  tell  me 
what  a  man  is  in  the  pulpit,  yon  mtist  also  tell  m€^ 
what  he  is  out  of  it,  dr  I  shall  not  know  hk  size." 

'^  A  man  should  be  bom  to  high  things  not  to 
lose  himself  in  them. — Slaters  will  walk  on  the 
ridge  of  a  house  with  ease,  which  Wduld  turn  our 
heads." 

''  Much  depends  on  the  way  we  come  into 
tttouble. — Paul  and  Jonah  wete  both  in  ^  titorm, 
but  in  very  different  ciltumstances." 

^*  I  have  read  of  many  wicked  Popes,  but  the 
worst  Pope  I  ever  met  with  is  Pope  Self." 

•*  The  men  of  this  worid  are  children. — Offer 
a  child  an  apple  and  a  bank  ndte,  he  will  doufitless 
choose  the  apple."       ^ 

''  The  heir  of  a  great  eitntc^  While  a  child,  thinks 
more  of  a  few  shillings  in  his  pocket  than  of  hfi 
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inheritance.— So  a  CbriBtian  is  often  more  elated 
by  some  framd  of  heart  than  by  his  title  to  glory." 

''  A  dutiful  child  is  ever  looking  forward  to  dia 
holidays,  when  he  shall  return  to  his  &ther ;  hot 
he  does  not  think  of  running  from  school  before." 
.  **  The  Gospel  is  a  proclamation  of  fiee  mercy 
to  guilty  creatures — an  act  of  grace  to  lebeh. 
Now,  though  a  rebel  should  throw  a¥^y  hb  pistobi 
and  determine  to  go  into  the  woods,  and  make  his 
mind  better  before  he  goes  to  court  and  pleads 
the  act ;  he  may,  indeed,  not  be  found  in  «nif, 
yet,  being  taken  in  his  reforming  scheme,  he  irSk 
be  hanged/' 

''  Man  is  made  capable  of  three  births:  by 
nature,  he  enters  into  the  present  world ;  by  grace, 
into  spiritual  light  and  life ;  by  death,  into  glory." 

''  In  my  imagination,  I  sometimes  fancy  I  could 
make  a  perfect  minister.     I  take  the  eloquence 

of ,  the  knowledge  of ,  the  zeal 

of ,  and  the  pastoral  meekness,  tenderness, 

and  piety  of :  then,  putting  them  all  to- 
gether into  one  man,  I  say  to  myself,  *  TMs  would 
be  a  perfect  minister/  Now  there  is  one,  who, 
if  he  chose  it,  could  actually  do  this ;  but  he  never 
did.  He  has  seen  fit  to  do  otherwise,  and  to  di- 
vide these  gifts  to  every  man  severally  as  he  wiUr 

**  I  feel  like  a  man  who  has  no  money  in  his 
pocket,  but  is  allowed  to  draw  for  all  he  vranto 
upon  one  infinitely  rich :  I  am,  therefore,  at  once 
both  a  beggar  and  a  rich  man." 
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^  1  went  one  day  to  Mrs.  G 's,  just  oAet 

she  had  lost  all  her  foitime.  I  could  not  be  buI''' 
prised  to  find  her  in  tears  t  btit  she  said,  *  I  su{h 
pose  yom  think  I  fXj^  d^tjpMffot  B^y  l08M|,^b^tt)iat  iM 
not  the  case:  I  ain  now  weeping  to  think  Y  should 
feel  so  much  unea8klfi8&.<ai.th&  account.^  Aftei' 
that,  1  never  heard  her  speak  again  upon  the  sub^ 
jeet  atf  Idngasdieivretd.^Noir'tlMi^^ds^juM  air  ft 
8h<mld  •be.-*--Suppo8e  a  nianDi  iWas  going  to  York  «9 
tak<ei )M>0ses8ton  of  m  lai^'istatdi>  anttliiff  <5haSie 
^ould  i  break'  down  a  mile:  befbre  ih^  >gotr  to  thd 
Gity^  which  obliged  bifn  td  K^tfifAr  Sthe-MSt  ^f  tii« 
way;  whata*fool  we  sboiild  think  ll^H  W^saW 
hinv  wringing  tm^haads);  and  bluMiieiittg  otit  all 
the :  remaining  ^  milei  --  *^fflkj  chaictei  itf  l^iroken  1  My 
chaise  is  broken  r  ^' 

''  I  hare  many  books  4hatt  CMMt  sit  doWn  td 
readt  they  are}  indeed,  good  and  sound}  but^ 
like  halfpence,  there  goes  a  great  quantity  to  d 
Htde  amount  There  aire  M*ft;er  books ;  and  ft  very 
few  golden  books :  but  I  have  one  book  worth 
more  than  all,  called. the  Bible}  and  that  is  a 
book  of  bank-notes'^ 

I  conclude  these  Kmat^kisr,  tidt  bdciCuse  itiy  mcf^ 
teorandum-book  is  eidiausted,  but  lest  the  readei^ 
should  think  1  forget  the  old  maxim,  ne  qmdnimiSi 
No  undue  liberty,  however^  has  been  taken  in 
publishing  Mr.  N/s  private  conversation,  since  all 
the  above  retnarks  were  sulMEiiitted  td  him  as .  in* 
tended  for  tbi»  publieation^  and  viFcine  approved/ 

M  m  4 
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The  differenoe .  oi  mental  improTemeat  among 
m6D»  seems  very  much  to  depend  on  their  capa- 
city and  habit  o£ 'gathering  instruction  from  the 
objects  which  .are  continually  presented  to  their 
obseniation.  *Two  men.  behold  the  same  &ct: 
one  of  them  is  hi  the  habit  of  drai/nng  such  re- 
marks and  uAferences  as  the  fact  affords,  and 
learns  sometrhiit  from  every  thing  he  sees ;  while 
the  other  sees  the  same  fact,  and  perhaps  with  a 
momentary  admiration,  but  lets  it  pass  without 
making  so  much  as  one  profitable  reflection  on  the 
occasion. — The  excursion9  of  the  bee  and  the 
hutterfty  present  an  exact  emblem  of  these  two 
characters. 

I  have  present  to  my  mind  an  acquaintance, 
who  has  seen  more  of  the  outside  of  the  world 
than  most  men :  he  has  Uved  in  most  countries 
of  the  civilized  world ;  yet  I  scarcely  know  a 
man  of  a  less  improved  mind :  with  every  external 
advantage,  he  has  learned  nothing  to  any  useful 
purpose :  he  seems  to  have  passed  from  flower  to 
flower  without  extracting  a  drop  of  honey;  and, 
now,  he  tires  all  his  friends  with  the  frivolous 
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garrality  of  a  capricious,  vacant,  and  petulant 
old-age. 

I  wish  the  reader  of  these  Memoirs  may  avoid 
such  an  error,  in  passing  over  the  history  here  laid 
before  him.  An  extraordinary  train  of  facts  is 
presented  to  his  observation ;  and  if 

<'  The  proper  tftady  of  mankind  is  man," 

the  history  before  us  will  surely  furnish  important 
matter  of  the  kind  to  the  eye  of  every  wise,  moral 
traveller. 

I  would  here  call  the  attention  of  three  classes 
of  men  to  a  single  point  of  prime  importance; 
namely,  the  efficacy  and  excellency  of  real 
CHRISTIANITY  as  exhibited  in  the  principles  and 
practice  of  the  subject  of  these  Memoirs. 


1.  Suppose  the  reader  to  be  so  unhappy  (though 
his  misfortune  may  be  least  perceived  by  himself) 
as  to  be  led  astray  by  bad  society,  in  conjunction 
wkh  an  evil  heart  qf  unbeHtf.  I  will  suppose  him 
to  be  now  in  the  state  in  which  Mr.  N,  describes 
himself  formerly  to  have  been^  and  in  which  also 
the  writer  of  these  Memoirs  once  was.  I  will 
suppose  him  to  be  given  up  to  believe  his  awn  tie; 
and  that  he  may  be  in  the  habit  of  thinking  that 
God,  when  he  made  man,  left  him  to  find  his  way 
without  any  express  revelation  of  the  mind  and 
will  of  his  Maker  and  Governor ;  o^,  at  most,  thtft 
be  is  left  to  the  only  rvXe  in  morals^  which  nature 
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may  be  silppos^d  to  preKhiH^What  tiat  way  % 
which  such  a  thinker  will  take,  is  sufficiently  eii- 
dent  from  the  genend  totuM  anfl  habits  of  mh 
Jjelievers, 

But  there  is  tf  conscieDfee'  in  man.     Gon^cienoe, 
in  sober  moments,  often '  alarms  t)ie  most  stoot- 
)iearted.     When  guoh  an  unbeliever  meets  an 
overwhelming  providence,  or  lies  on  a  death-bed, 
^e  will  probably  awake  to  a  strong  sense  of  bis 
real  condition,     lie  will  feel,  if  not  v^ry  hardened 
indeed)  in  what  a  forlorn,  unprovided,  and  daih 
^erouB  state  he  exists.    life  is  the  moment  in 
which  only  this  sceptical  presumption  can  cod? 
tinue ;  and  when  it  is  terminating,  where  is  he  to 
^et  the  sole  of  his  fo^t  ?  He  wildly  contemplates 
the  book  of  nature,  in  which  he  may  have  been 
persiiaded  that  man  may  read  all  he  needs  to 
know ;  but  the  forlorn  outcast  sees  nothing  there 
to  m^t  his  case  as  a  sinner.    Infinite  power,  wis- 
dom, contrivance,  general  provision,  alone  appear; 
but  nothing  of  that/urf i^er  ^nd^i^^^  infoimatfon 
which  a  dying  offender  needs.     He  wants  ^ting, 
find  ^nds  none.     He  needs  the  hand  of  a  fiiend  to 
grsMsp,  but  none  is  seen.     Possibilities  shock  his 
fipprehension,    He  may,  perhaps,  discern  that  the 
present  system  has  a  moral  government,  which 
frowns  upon  guilt ;  and,  for  aught  he  knows  to  the 
contrary,  the  next  scene  may  present  a  Judge 
tlpon  his  throne  of  justice,-—  this  world,  his  present 
fdoli  Vfm)8)ie4  V^^  |(mo|ce,  qnd  ^uic)^  iin4  dead 
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called*to  give  their  accotmt.  Where  then  is  he  ? — 
an  atom  of  guilt  and  ^wretchedness.  All  this  I 
say  may  be^  for  aught  he  knows  to  the  contrary. 
But  the  express  and  well-authenticated  revelation, 
which  that  Judge  has  sent  to  man,  tells  us  plainly 
that  all  this  shall  be,  and  that  every  eye  shall 
behold  it ! 

*"  Be  it  so,"  such  a  reader  may  reply:  "  still  I 
am  what  I  am.  My  habits  of  thinking  are  fixe.d ; 
and  I  perceive  my  habits  of  life  can  only  be 
decently  borne  out  by  my  profession  of  unbelief. 
Both  are  now  inveterate.  Nor  do  I  see^  all  things 
considered,  what  can  be  done  in  my  case.  How 
can  /adopt  the  Christian  Revelation? — and  what 
could  it  do  for  me,  if  I  could  ?'' 

I  answer,  by  calling  your  attention  to  the  fisict 
before  us.  What  was  the  case  of  John  Newton? 
Coidd  any  one  be  more  deeply  sunk  in  depravity, 
in  profligacy,  in  infidelity  than  he  ?  Can  yon  even 
conceive  a  rational  creature  more  degraded,  or 
more  hardened  in  his  evil  habits?  Would  yon 
attempt  to  recover  such  a  mind,  by  aiiguments 
drawn  from  the  advantage  which  virtue  has  over 
vice?  or  by  rousing  his  attention  to  the  duties  of 
natural  religion,  or  to  the  possible  consequences 
of  a  future  retribution  ?  He  would  have  gone 
on  thinking  he  had  made  the  most  of  his  circum- 
stances, in  his  practice  of  catching  fish,  and 
eating  them  almost  raw. — He  would  sullenly  have 
proceeded  to  sleqi  through  the  drying  of  his  one 
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shirty  which  be  had  just  washed  on  the  rock,  aod 
put  on  wet. — He  would,  with  a  savage  ferocity^ 
have  watched  an  opportunity  for  murdering  hk 
master* — He  would  have  drowned  all  reflection 
in  a  drunken  revel ;  and  would  have  overwhelmed 
all  remonstrance,  by  b^lqhing  out  new-invented 
blasphemies ;  and  then  sought  to  rush  headiougi 
in  a  drunken  paroxysm,  into  the  ocean.* 

Here  is,  certainly,  presented  the  utmost  pitch 
of  a  depraved  and  degraded  nature :  nor  does  it 
seem  possible  for  Satan  to  c^rry  his  point  furth^ 
with  a  maU'-i^xcpiBT  in  one  single  instancei 
namely»  by  ^ht  final  disheluifofa  remetfy. 

Now,  by  Grod's  help,  this  divine  remedy  was 
applied,  and  its  efficacy  (Remonstrated ;  of  which 
there  are  thousands  of  living  witnesses.  A  plain 
matter  of  fact  is  before  ns.  It  pleased  God,  that, 
\}j  a  trail)  of  dispensations,  this  prodigal  should 
come  to  himself. — He  is  made  to  feel  his  wants 
and  misery ;  he  follows  the  light  shining  in  a  dark 
place:  h^  qalls  for  help:  he  i3  made  willing  to 
follow  his  guide :  he  proceeds  with  implicit  confi- 
dence. And  now  let  us  examine  to  what,  at  length, 
he  is  brought;  and  by  what.mea^i^? 

I  speak  of  a  matter  of  fact.  Whither  is  he 
brought  ?  He  is  brought  from  the  basest,  meanest, 
under-trodden  state  of  slavery — from  a  state  of 
fnind  still  more  degraded,  beingybo/i^A,  disobe- 
^ietUf  deceived^  serving  divers  lusts  and  pleasures^ 

f  See  these  M^mQirf,  pag^  578, 387, 590, 597. 
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Aiw^  ih  maUee^and  emuoy^  hatefvl  and  hating-r^ 
^pranting  nothk^  of  a  complete  devil  but  his 
powers.  This  mail  is  brou^t,  I  say,  to  be  a  &ith* 
fill  and  zealous  servant  of  his  God — an  able  and 
laborious  mtfidster  of  Christ'r— a  useful  and  bene- 
volent friend  to  his  neighbour — wise  to  secure  the 
salvation  of  his  own  soul,  and  wise  to  vrin  the 
souls  of  others. 

Consider  also  the  means  by  which  he  was 
brought  It  was  not  by  the  arguments  of  philo- 
sophists,  or  the  rational  considerations  of  what  is 
called  natural  religion.  Mr.  N/s  ovm  account 
informs  us,  that  the  peculiar  discoveries  of  Re- 
vealed Truth  gradually  broke  in  upon  his  mind ; 
till,  at  length,  he  wds  made  sensible  that  there 
was  a  remedy  provided  in  the  Gospel^  and  which 
was  fiilly  sufficient  to  meet  even  his  case ;  and  he 
found  that,  and  that  on/y,  to  be  the  power  of  God 
unto  salvation. 

The  result,^  therefore,  which  should  be  drawn 
from  these  premises,  is  the  following.  There 
exists  a  desperate  disorder  in  the  world;  called 
Sin.  Heathens,  as  well  as  Christians,  have  marked 
its  malignant  influence :  they  have  tried  various 
expedients,  which  have  been  prescribed  for  its 
cure ;  or  its  mitigation,  at  least :  but  no  means  have 
been  discovered,  except  God*s  own  appointed 
means,  which  have  availed  to  the  relief  of  so 
much  as  a  single  individual.  Yet,  strange  to  say, 
this  fnedicina  mentis  of  God's  own  appointment, 
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to  <wfaich  only  he  haflrpromisecl « paeulkur  Hetnif , 
and  by  which  he  is  daily  recoveiing  men  in  the 
moat  desperate  cimnmtances  who  adtaaHyeoh 
ploy  it-^strange  to- say,  this  remed^f  >Btill  remaiDi 
a  stumbling:  block-^is  counted  foolishness — ^inso- 
much that  many  will  mther  dash  tbisieup  of  salva- 
tion from»  the  lips  of  a  profligate;  like  NewtoD, 
when  disposed  to  receive  it,  than  -that  he  should 
obtain  relief  in  thai  way.^-*-llieir  conduct  seems 
•to  say^  •'^  Rather  let  such  a  wretch  go  on  in  his 
profligacy,  than  the  Gospel  be  acknowledged  to 
be  the  wisdom  and  the  power  of 'God." 

Not  that  the  case  of  Mr.  N.j  here  presented  to 
the  consideration  of  an  unbeliever,  is  brought  for- 
ward as  if  the  Gonpel  needed  any  further  evidence, 
or  has  occasion  for  facts  of  our  own  time  to  give 
it  additional  authenticity :  but  we  are  directed  to 
regard  the  clrmd  of  witnesses^  among  which  our 
departed  brother  was  distinguished ;  andy  though 
now  deady  yet  speaketh.  May  the  reader  have  ears 
to  hear  the  important  report! 

Does,  therefore,  the  question  return,  as  to  what 
the  unbeliever  should  do  ?  Let  him,  after  seriously 
considering  what  is  here  advanced,  consider  also 
what  conduct  is  becoming  a  responsible,  or  a  least 
a  rational  creature?  Surely  it  becomes  such  an 
one,  to  avoid  all  means  of  stifling  the  voice  of  coo- 
science,  whenever  it  begins  to  speak — ^to  r^ard 
the  voice  of  God,  yet  speaking  to  him  in  thereve* 
lation  of  his  grace ;  and  that,  nmch  more  humbly 
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Md  seviousiytiiaiimieh  persons  are  wont  to  do.— *- 
It  becomoB  hiiD,  if  he  have  any  regard  to  the  ior 
terest  of  his  own  soul,  or  the  souls  of  his  fellowi^ 
creatures,  to  give  no  countenance  by  his  declarar 
tions  or  example,  to  the  senseless  cavils  and  iur 
decent  scoffs,  by  which  the  profligate  aim  to  cloak 
the  disorders  of  their  hearts — by  which  vanity 
aims  at  distinction,  and  half-thinkers  affect  depth. 
— The  person  I  am  now  speaking  to  cannot  but 
observe  how  randi  the  judgment  becomes  the  dupe 
of  the  passions.  If  the  veil  be  ftpon  the  hearty  it 
will  be  upon  every  thing.  We  need  not  (Hily  an 
fAject  presented,  but  an  organ  to  discern  it.  Now 
the  Gospel  alone  affords  both  these.  Mr.  JV.  be- 
comes an  instructive  example,  in  this  respect^  to 
|he  unbeliever. — *^  One  of  the  first  helps,"  says 
he,  "  which  I  received,''  in  consequence  of  a  de« 
termination  to  examine  the  New  Testament  more 
carefully,  *'  was  from  Luke  vL  13.  Jf  ye  then^ 
being  evil,  know  haw  to  give  good  g\fU  wnto  yomt 
fihildrent  how  muef^  ifwre  $hoU  your  Heavenly 
Father  give  the  Holy  S^rit  to  them  that  ask  him? 
I  had  been  sensible,  tibat  to' profits  feith  in  Jesus 
Christ,  when>  in  realky  I  did  not  believe  his  his* 
tory,  w^s  no  better  than:  a  mockery  of  the  heart* 
searching  God ;  but,  bere^  I  £Mmd  a  Spirit  spoken 
of,  which  was  to  be  communicated  to  those  wh<t 
ask  it.  Upon  this  I  reasoned  thus :  If  this  book 
fie  true,  tbe  promise  in  this  passage  mnst  be  tnt9 
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likewise:  I  ha?e  need  of  that  yery  Spirit  by  which 
the  whole  was  written^  id  order  to  imderstaDd  it 
aright.  He  has  engaged  here,  to  give  that  Spirit 
to  those  who  ask :  and,  if  it  be  of  God,  he  will 
make  good  his  own  word.*' 

A  man,  therefore,  who  is  found  in  this  unhappy 
state,  but  not  judicially  hardened  in  it,  should  mark 
this  stage  of  Mr.  N.'s  recovery,  and  attend  to  the 
facts  and  evidences  of  the  power  and  excellency 
of  real  religion,  such  as  this  before  him. — He 
should  appreciate  that  Gospel,  which  it  has 
pleased  God  to  emfdoy  as  his  instrument  for  dis- 
playing the  wonders  of  his  might  in  the  moral 
world.  He  should  pray  that  he  may  experience 
the  power  of  it  in  his  own  heart,  and  thus  not  lose 
the  additional  benefit  of  the  cases  presented  to 
him  in  Memoirs  like  these :  a  case,  probably,  far 
exceeding  his  own  in  the  malignity  of  its  symp- 
toms. Let  him  also  consider,  that,  whfle  such 
convictions  can  produce  no  real  loss  to  him,  they 
may  secure  advantages  beyond  calculation.  He 
may  not  be  able,  at  present  to  comprehend  how 
Godliness  is  profitable  far  all  things^  in  hamng  not 
only  the  promise  of  the  life  that  now  t>,  but  of  that 
which  is  to  come :  but  he  may  see,  as  a  rational 
creature,  that,  at  the  very  lowest  estimation,  he 
has  taken  the  safe  side,  by  embracing  the  only 
,  hope  set  before  him :  and,  on  this  ground,  it  is 
clearly  demonstrable,  that  not  only  the  grossest 
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folhf  must  attach  to  the  vc^ctor  of*  a  i^velatioa 
attended  ynSikk  snch  accpmnlated  evidences;  but 
actual  guilt  also,  and  the^lus^ef^  ingratitude  and 
presumption.  !  ^       ' 
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IL  But  there  is  another  class  of  men,  to  whom. 
I  would  recommend:  a  serious  consideration  of 
Mr.  N.'s  religious  character  and.principles^ 

The  persona  idiom  I:  am  now .  addressing  are 
convinced  of  the  truth  of  revelation,;  and  some  of 
them  ably  contend  for  it  against  unbelievers. 
They  are  also  conscientious :  they  are  often  useful 
in  society ;  and  are  sometimes  found  amiable  and 
benevolent :  they  are  even  religious,  according  to 
their  views  of  religion ;  and  some  of  them  are 
exact  in  their  devotions.  Yet,  firom  certain  morUd 
symptoms,  they  appear  not  to  receive  the  grace  of 
God  in  truth,  nor  to  be  cordially  disposed  to  the 
spirit  of  the  Gospel. — So  mucih  apparent  right 
intention  and  exemplary  conduct  seems,  indeed, 
to  demand  respect ;  and  a  respect,  which  some 
who  possess  more  zeal  than  judgment  do  not  duly 
pay  them. 

Ardelio  despises  his  neighbour  Eusebius's 
religious  views  and  habits;  and  not  only  deems 
him  a  blind  pharisee,  but  has  sometimes  expressed 
the  sentiment  in  the  rudest  terms.  This  reminds 
me  of  the  old  story  of  Diogenes'  walking  on  the 
costly  carpet  of  his  brother  philosopher,  saymg. 
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<<  I  tfMipia*  on  the  pnde  of  Plato.'*    ''  Ybb/*  Mdd 
IHato, ''  but  with  greater  pride»  DiogeneB.'' 

If  it  be  askedgn'*  Why  should  any  one  jndge 
unfSeiyourably  of  such  a  character  as  Easebros  7"^ 
I  answer,  we  may  charitably  seek  to  convince 
one  whom  we  have  reason  to  think  under  fiital 
mistakes  without  any  disposition  to  jiu^  or 
condemn  him.  I  meet  a*  traveller  who  is  eonfi^ 
dently  pursuing  a  padi,  which  I-  have  reason  to 
believe  is  both  wide  of  hii  mark,  and  dsingerous 
to  his  person :  I  may  charitably  attempt  to  ditect 
his  steps,  without  thinking  ill  of  his  intuition. — It 
is  recorded  of  ourLoitl,  that  he  even  loved  a 
young  man,  who  went  away  sorrowihl  on  having 
his  grand  idol  exposed. 

''  But  why/-  it  is  asked,  **  should  you  suspect 
any  thing  essentially  wrong  in  such  characters 
as  you  describe?'*  I  reply,  for  the  foUowii^ 
reasons  i'*-^ 

I  have  observed  with  much  concern,  when  God 
hath  wrought  such  a  mighty  operation  of  grace 
in  the  heart  of  a  man,  like  Newton,  that  this 
man  has  not,  upon  such  a  saving  change  being 
wrought,  suited  the  religious  taste  of  the  persons 
just  mentioned.  They  will,  indeed,  commend 
his  external  change  of  conduct ;  but  will  by  no 
means  relish  his  broken  and  contrite  spirit,  or  his 
ascription  of  the  change  to  free  and  unmerited 
fevour,  and  his  counting  aU  things  but  loss  for  the 
exceUencff  qf  the  knowledge  of  ChriU  Jesus^  a» 
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tiiatliord  wholiath  thim  called  .himt^oiMaiiM^ 
to  Ughtr  amd^frem  lAei\fower'iqfSatannto  Ctodi 
They.  wiU.notjrelidhlh6eieal..ui4^^^!aa9eliGal  stm 
iA  hift  praacfaing ;  his  eodeaiioiir  to  al  armia  fl^pid, 
sleeiHDg  conscience,,  ta  probe  J  a  deceitfiil  heart,  U» 
e:¥po8e.  the  .wretchedness  df. the  world,  and  to 
rend  the  ye&  from  formality  ;and  hypocrisy :  nay,^ 
they  will  raytker  prefer  some  dry  moralist,  >or  mere 
formalist,  who^  instead  of  having. expedeneed:  any 
such  change  of  heart,  will  rather  revile  it.     : 

Again,  I  have  Obseryed  a  lasoentable  disposUum 
qf  mind  in  such  persons  to  form  iadse  and.  un<i* 
favourable  associations.  They  will  pay  too  much 
attention  to  injurious  representations^  true  or  fakey 
of  a  religious  class  of  mankind,  whom  the  world 
has  branded  with  some  general  term  of  reproach**-^ 
Two  or  thtee  ignorant  Mxt  extravagant  fimatic0 
shall  be  admitted  to  represent  the  religious  world 
at  large ;  it  not  being  considered  how  much  such 
offensive  characters  are  actually .  grieving  those, 
whose  cause  I  am  pleadings  No  one,  indeed,  can 
have  lived  long  in  society,  but  he  must  needs 
have  met  the  counterfeit  of  every  excellencew — ^In 
the  article  of  property,  for  instance,  who  is  not  on 
the  watch  lest  he  should  be  imposed  on  ?  And^^ 
while  the  love  of  property  is  so  general  who  is  not 
studious  to  discover  the  difference  between  the 
true  and  the  false?  It  will  be  so  in  religion^ 
wherever  there  is  the  attention  which  its  wwth  so 
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itnt>eriou8ly  demands.  Love  hlAS  a  pierdng  ey^' 
which  will  discover  its  otgect  in  a  crorwd*  But, 
if  there  be  this  disposition  to  cohfbund  m  the  knnp 
the  precious  with  the  vile,  it  is  symptomatic  of 
something  morbid  in  the  heart  We  have  reason 
to  fear  a  latent  aversion^  in  the  persons  ofiended, 
from  vital  and  spiritual  religion;  notwithstand- 
ing all  the  allowance  that  can  be  made  for  the 
prevailing  prejudices  of  their  education  and  cir- 
cumstances. 

And  here  also,  we  cannot  but  lament  the  effect 
of  such  a  disposition  in  those  perverse  canchuioM 
which  these  persons  are  often  observed  to  draw 
from  a  sermon^  Of  the  two  handles  which  attach 
to  every  thing,  what  must  we  think  of  that  mind 
which  is  ever  choosing  the  wrong  ?  Our  Lord,  for 
instance,  shews  how  much  ihe/amif  the  oxen^  and 
the  fcife  became  impediments  in  the  way  of  those, 
who  refused  his  invitation :  but  a  perverse  canclusian 
would  infer  that  he  was,  therefore,  an  enemy  to 
lawful  engagements.  Candour,  however,  sees,  at 
a  glance,  that  this  was  not  his  design  in  speaking 
the  parable.  His  drift  was  evidently  to  mark  the 
state  and  spirit  of  the  recusants ;  and  not  to  dis- 
countenance their  lawful  occupations.  He  meant 
to  shew  that  even  lawful  pursuits  may  be  un- 
lawfully pursued,  when  they  become  sole  objects, 
and  are  thus  preferred  to  his  inestimable  proposal. 
It  is  thus  the  well-disposed  hearer  will  mark  the 
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design  of  hb  minister;  and  draw  wholesome 
nourishment  from  that  discourse,  which  another 
will  turn  to  poison,  by  stopping  to  cavil  at  the 
letter. 

Another  objection  arises  from  the  affinity  which 
characters  of  this  class  have  with  a  world  which 
lieth  in  wickedness.  In  this  instance  of  their  worldly 
attachments,    their  cliarity  will  readily  cover  a 
multitude  of  sinSy  and  form  excuses  for  serious 
breaches  of  both  tables  of   the  Law,  in   theii* 
worldly  friends.     They  appear  in  their  element 
while  in  the  society  of  these  friends,  especially  if 
wealthy  and  accomplished.     If  any  person's  eat 
is  wounded  with  a  profane  expression  from  one  of 
their  rich  or  fashionable  acquaintance,  they  are 
ready  to  whispet  that,  "  notwithstanding  his  un- 
guarded language,  he  has  yet  upon  the  whole  one 
of  the  best  of  hearts."     Yet  an  infallible  monitor 
has  said.  Know  ye  not  that  the  friendship  of  the 
world  is  enmity  with   God?     If  the  old  maxim 
does  not  always  hold  good,  that  "  a  man  is  known 
by  the  company  he  keeps,  it  will  infallibly  stand 
good  if  we  add  one  word  to  it,  namely,  that  "  a 
man  is  known  by  the  company  he  chooses  to  keep." 
— The  physician  may  be  detained  in  aii  infectious 
chamber,  and  the  lawyer  be  found  contefsing  with 
his  client  in  a  showed  of  rain :  but  nobody  wifl 
infer  from  thence,  that  the  one  chooses  to  breathe 
foul  air,  or  that  the  other  chooses  to  be  wet  to  his^ 
skin.     While  the  true  Christian,  therefore,  will 
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avoid  inurbaoity,  fanaticism,  V>r  becoming  the 
dupe  of  any  religious  party,  he  will  also  join  the 
Psalmist  in  declaring,  /  am  a  campanioH  of  eU 
them  that /ear  tJiee,  and  of  them  that  keep  thy  pre- 
cepts. 

Again,  these  moral  and  religious  characterB, 
whom  I  am  labouring  to  convmce  of  their  errors, 
have  been  observed  to  be  more  disposed  to  nurse, 
than  to  examine  their  prejudices  against  a  minister 
of  Mr.  N.  s  principles.  "  His  teaching,**  say  they, 
/'  tends  to  divide  a  parish,  or  a  family."  But  why 
do  they  not  examine  the  reason?  Why  do  they 
not  consider,  that  introducing  ^oad[  has  ever  been 
the  occasion  of  disturbing  evil?  I  recollect  a 
great  family,  whose  servants  were  in  a  ferment, 
because  one  truly  conscientious  man  was  found 
among  them.  "  He  will  spoil  tie  place,""  was 
their  term,  because  he  would  not  connive  at  their 
iniquity.  But  let  me  ask,  what  was  to  be  blamed 
in  this  affair  ?  his  integrity,  or  their  corruption  ? 
The  Master  understood  the  case,  and  valued  bis 
servant  in  proportion  as  he  marked  the  division. 
And  thus  it  is  in  religion,  while  moving  in  a  blind 
and  corrupt  world.  Christ,  though  the  Prince  of 
Peace,  expressly  declared  that  his  doctrine  would 
be  the  occasion  of  much  division  in  the  world ; 
that  he  camk  fwt  to  send  peace,  but  a  sword:  that 
he  shoiild  be  the  occasion  of  family  variance,  &c. 
Mat.  X.  34, 35 ;  and  warns  his  disciples  of  what 
they  must  expect,  while  thiey  endeavoured  £uth« 
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Ailly  to  conduct  his  interests^  Plain  matter  of  fact 
declares,  that,  to  tnaintain  truth ,  has  been  the  oc- 
casion of  the  suffering  state  of  the  true  Church  in 
all  ages,  and  that  often  unto  the  death  of  its  innu*', 
merable  martyrs.  But,  should  a  man  tvho  reads 
his  Bible,  or  has  any  regard  for  the  interests  of 
truth,  need  to  have  this  explained  ? 

Another  mistake  might  be  exposed,  in  the  stale 
objection,  that  such  principles  as  Mr.  N.'s  tend  to 
injure  the  interests  of  morality,  from  his  strictly 
adhering  to  the  doctrine  of  our  eleventh  article, 
on  justification  by  faith.  I  would  hope  that  this 
objection  arises,  in  many,  from  a  very  rfigbt  ac- 
quaintance  with  the  subject.  It  requires,  indeed, 
but  little  attention  to  mark  how  expressly  the 
Scriptures  maintain  our  justification  on  the  sole 
merit  of  our  Redeemer,  while  they  as  fully  main-' 
tain  the  necessity  of  our  sanctification  or  holiness 
by  his  Spirit.  It  has  been  repeatedly  proved,  by 
sound  and  incontestible  arguments,  that  these 
two  grand  fundamentals  of  our  religion  are  so  far 
from  opposing  each  other,  either  in  Scripture  or 
in  experience,  that,  when  realj  they  are  found  «n- 
separable.  But,  because  this  is  not  the  place  to 
either  state  or  defend  this  doctrine  at  large,  it 
may  help  such  as  have  hitherto  stumbled  respect^ 
ing  it,  to  observe  an  illustration  and  proof  of  this 
position,  in  the  matter  of  fact  just  now  presented 
to  their  view. 

To  one  willing  to  leam,  I  would  say.  What 
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proof  would  you  require  of  the  practical  tendency 
of  principles  like  Mr.  N.'s  ?    We  bring  you,  in  his 
history,  a  most  deplorable  instance  of  human  de- 
pravity and  moral  disorder.     What  experimeot 
should  be  tried  to  recover  this  wretched  creature 
to  Grod  and  to  himself? — Regard,  I  say,  the  feet 
in  this  man's  Iiistory.     You  will  find   that  bis 
recovery  was  not  brought  about  by  such  consider- 
ations as  are  urged  in  what  are  termed  moral  or 
rational  discourses ;  but  on  the  contrary,  by  such 
truths  as  he  laboured  throughout  his  ministry  to 
establish,  not  only  from  the  Scriptures,  but  from 
his  own  experience  of  their  efficacy.     He  dwelt 
on  truths  which  are  essential  and  peculiar  to 
Christianity : — such  as  the  guilt  and  utter  depra- 
vity of  our  fallen  nature,  whereby  man  is  become 
an  alien  and  apostate  from  his  God ;  his  inability 
to  recover  himself  without  the  grace  of  the  Holy 
Spirit;  the  necessity  of  regeneration  by  the  same 
Spirit ;  and  of  faith  in  tlie  Redeemer,  not  only  as 
the  alone  ground  of  his  justification  before  God, 
but  as  the  root  and  motive  of  all  acceptable  obe- 
dience and  good  works.     ^'  If  I  wanted  a  man  to 
fly,"  said  Mr.  N.,  ^'  I  must  contrive  to  find  him 
wings ;  and,  thus,  if  I  would  successfully  enforce 
moral  duties^  I  must  advance  evangelical  motives'' 
He  preached  truths  like  these,  constantly  and 
fervently ;  and  he  lived  a  consistent  example  of 
them. 
Thus  in  all  things  approving  himself  a  true 
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disciple  and  minister  of  Christ,  those,  Mrho  knew 
him,  know  that,  without  making  any  odious  com- 
parison, it  might  be  literally  affirmed  of  Mr.  N, 
that  "  by  purenesSj  by  knawledgey  by  long-suffering ^ 
by  kindness y  by  the  Holy  Ghosts  by  love  unfeigned, 
by  the  word  of  truth,  by  the  vower  of  God,  by  the 
armour  of  righteousness  on  the  right  hand  and  on 
the  left,  his  mouth  was  opened  and  his  heart  en- 
larged towards  men." 

I  trust  it  is  from  a  pure  motive,  that  I  am  en- 
deavouring to  convince  persons  of  the  class  which 
I  am  addressing,  of  their  mistake.  And  I  am  the 
more  induced  to  bring  a  case  in  point  before  them, 
because  I  think  it  cannot  be  paralleled  as  an  in- 
stance of  the  power  of  religion,  among  those  who 
labour  to  keep  up  prejudices  against  Ministers  of 
Mr.  N.'a  character ;  or  who,  by  unfair  or  partial 
statements,  strive  to  subvert  the  doctrines  which 
he  preached,  and  the  great  end  to  which  all  his 
labours  were  directed,  namely,  the  life  of  God  in 
the  soul  of  man. 

If  indeed  any  one  is  willino  to  be  deceived, 
let  him  be  deceived.  At  least  such  an  one  will  not 
be  addressed  here.  But,  if  a  man  has  any  serious 
sense  of  the  value  of  his  soul,  of  its  lost  condition 
by  sin,  and  of  the  necessity  of  recovering  the 
friendship  of  his  God ;  if  he  feels  the  express  de- 
claration in  the  Scriptures  of  an  eternity  of  hap- 
piness or  misery  to  be  of  infinite  importance, 
^nd  one  to  which  the  weightiest  concern  in  this 
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perishing  world  is  but  as  the  dust  an  the  balance— let 
such  an  one  consider  these  things.  Let  him  en- 
quire whether  t)iose,  who  object  to  the  character 
and  views  of  such  a  minister  as  Mr.  N.,  labour 
.first  to  probe  the  state  of  their  own  hearts  deeply, 
as  he  did.  When  he  was  no  longer  an  infidel, 
had  renounced  his  grosser  habits,  and  was  to  all 
appearance  a  new  man;  ^^  Yet,'' says  he,  '*  though 
J  cannot  doubt  that  this  change,  so  far  as  it  pre- 
vailed, was  wrought  by  the  Spirit  aud  power  of 
God,  still  I  was  greatly  deficientin  many  respects* 
I  was  in  some  degree  affected  with  a  sense  of  my 
inore  enormous  sins,  but  I  was  little  aware  of  the 
innate  evils  of  my  heart.  I  had  no  apprehension 
of  the  spirituality  and  extent  of  the  Law  of  God* 
The  hidden  life  of  a  Christian,  as  it  consists  in 
communion  with  God  by  Jesus  Christ,  and  a  con- 
tinual dependence  upon  him  for  hourly  supplies  of 
wisdom,  strength,  and  comfort,  was  a  mystery  of 
which  I  had  as  yet  no  knowledge.  I  acknow- 
ledged the  Lord  s  mercy  in  pardoning  what  was 
past,  but  depended  chiefly  upon  my  own  resolu- 
tion to  do  better  for  the  time  to  come." 

Let  the  honest  enquirer  also  consider  whether 
the  objectors  just  spoken  of,  are  observed  to  be 
as  anxions  as  Mr.  N.  was  in  their  endeavours  to 
serve  God  and  propagate  his  will,  to  glorify  his 
Son,  and  to  save  the  souls  of  men :  whether  they 
have  experienced  the  force  of  truth,  in  the  conver- 
sion of  their  own  hearts  and  lives.     Cotiformed  to 
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the  world,,  as  he  once  was,  have  they  been  since 
transformed  by  the  renewing  qf  their  minds y  as  be 
at  length  became?  A  few^uch  questions  as  thes^ 
well  considered,  would  lead  to  important  disco- 
veries. Such  an  enquiry  would  shew,  that  how- 
ever some  persons  may  be  able  to  treat  of  the 
outworks  of  revelation,  as  they  may  of  any  other 
science  which  they  have  studied  ;  yet,  for  such  to 
dogmatise  on  religion,  as  it  consists  in  a  vital, 
spiritual,  and  experimental  principle,  would  be  as 
absurd  as  for  a  man  originally  deprived  of  one  of 
the  five  senses,  to  deny  the  perceptions  of  those 
who  possess  them. all.  In  short,  it  is  as  ridiculous 
as  it  is  profane,  for  men  rashly  to  assert  on  religi- 
ous points,  who  evidently  appear  to  have  nothing 
so  little  at  heart  as  the  real  influence  and  actual 
interests  of  religion. 

Lastly,  let  nominal  Christians  seriously  consider 
whether  our  immortal  interests  are  not  much  too 
important  to  be  staked  upon  a  mere  prejudice  of 
education — an  old,  unrevised  habit  of  thinking-^ 
a  taking  it  for  granted  that  they  are  right,  when 
the  event  may  awfully  prove  the  reverse ;  and  that 
too,  when  such  errors  can  never  be  rectified.  The 
persons  with  whom  I  have  been  pleading  would 
pity  the  Jew  or  the  Pagan  in  such  an  error :  I 
earnestly  pray  that  they  may  be  enabled  to  see  as 
clearly  their  own  mistake,  and  not  resent  the  ad- 
monition of  a  real  friend  now  seeking  to  prevent  it. 
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III.  But  there  yet  remains  a  class  of  persons, 
found  in  the  religious  world,  who  entertain  a  high 
Tegard  for  Mr.  N.'s  character,  and  who  should 
gather  that  instruction  from  it  of  which  they  ap^ 
pear  to  stand  in  great  need.  "  They  should  fdl 
take  care,"  as  he  expresses  it,  '^  that  they  do  not 
make  their  profession  of  religion  a  receipt  infuU 
for  all  other  obligations.^^  I  do  not  vegard  this 
class  as  hypocrites,  so  much  as  self-deceivers. 
They  have  a  zeal  for  the  Gospel ;  but  without  a 
comprehensive  view  of  its  nature.  They  do  not 
consider,  that,  in  avoiding  error  on  the  one  hand, 
they  are  plunging  into  a  contrary  mistake.  Like 
a  child  crossing  a  bridge,  they  tremblingly  avoid 
the  deep  water  vvhich  they  perceive  roaring  on  one 
side ;  and  recede  from  it,  till  they  are  ready  to 
perish  from  not  perceiving  the  danger  of  that  which 
lies  on  the  other  side. 

The  persons,  of  whom  I  am  here  speaking,  are 
defective  in  the  grand  article  of  an  humble  and 
CONTRITE  SPIRIT,  I  remember  Mr.  N.  used  to 
remark,  that,  "  if  any  one  criterion  could  be  given 
of  a  real  work  of  grace  begun  in  the  heart  of  a 
sinner,  it  would  be  found  in  his  cmUrite  spirit" 
Nothing  is  more  insisted  on  in  Scripture,  as  essen- 
tial to  real  religion.  I  never  knew  any  truly  seri- 
ous Christian,  who  would  not  readily  join  in  ac- 
knowledging that  "  the  religion  of  a  sinner,"  as 
Mr.  N.  expresses  it,  "  stands  on  two  pillars, 
pamely,  what  Christ  did  ybi*  us  in  his  ilesh,  and 
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what  he  performs  in  us  by  his  Spirit:  most  errors,** 
he  adds,  **  arise  from  an  attempt  to  separate  these 
two."  But  the  enemy  still  comes  and  sows  tares 
among  the  wheat :  a  sort  of  loose  profession  has 
obtained,  which  has  brought  much  reproach  on 
religion ;  and  has  become  a  cause  of  stumbling  to 
many,  who  perceive  a  class  of  Christians- contend- 
ing for  only  s^part  of  Christianity. 

You  can  prevail  little  with  a  professor  of  this 
description,  in  exhorting  him  by  the  meekness  and 
gentleness  of  Christy  to  self-denying,  patii^nt,  or 
forbearing  habits.  If  you  state  the  genius  of 
Christ's  religion  as  it  relates  to  the  returning  good 
/or  evil — in  blessing  them  that  curse,  and  praying 
for  such  as  revile  and  persecute — in  shewing  j  out  of 
a  good  conversation,  their  works  with  meekness  of 
wisdom — or,  in  having  a  fervent  charity  towards  all 
men,  &c.  he  is  ready  to  take  fire ;  and  to  cover  his 
conduct  by  maintaining  a  crude  system  of  mere 
doctrinal  points,  ill  understood.  Your  well-in- 
tended remonstrance  may  perhaps  lead  him  ta 
ask,  whether  you  mean  to  bring  him  back  to  the 
"  Whole  Duty  of  Man,"  or  to  "  Nelson  s  Fasts 
and  Festivals."  He  will  lament  that  you  yourself 
are  not  clear  in  the  Gospel ;  because,  in  fact,  you 
maintain  the  whole  of  it :  and  that  you  are  not 
faithful ;  because  you  maintain  the  whole  of  it  in 
a  patient,  forbearing  spirit. 

The  views  of  such  persons,  and  the  evil  tem^ 
pers  to  which  they  give  pierce  in  their  spiriti^^ 
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warfare,  have  often  reminded  me  of  the  shrewd 
answer  which  our  Richard  the  First  sent  to  the 
Pope ;  who.  was  angry  because  a .  .certain  warlike 
bishop  had  fallen  by  Richard  in  battle,  and  whom, 
being  an  ecclesiastic,  the  Pope  cajiled  his  son. 
Richard  sent  the  bishops  armour,^  the  Pope, 
with  the.  words  of  Joseph's  brethrea— jKTiioii;  now 
whether  this  be  thy  son's  coat  or  not. ..  .  , 

Nothing,  however,  could  be  more  opposed  to 
the  spirit  and  character  of  our  departed  friend, 
than  the  temper  tliat  Jhas  just  been  described. 
His  zeal  in  propagating  the  truth,  the  whole  truth, 
and  notliing  but  the  truth,  was  not  more  conspi- 
cuous,  than  the  tenderness  of  his  spirit  as  to  the 
manner  of  his  maintaining  and  delivering  it.  He 
was  found  constamtly  spectking  tlie  tnUhinlove; 
and  in  meekness  instmcting  those  that  oppose  them- 
selves^  if  God peradventure  would  give  them  repent- 
ance to  the  acknowledging  of  tlie  truth.  There 
was  a  gentleness,  a  candour,  and  a  forbearance  in 
him,  tliat  I  do  not  recollect  to  have  seen  in  an 
equal  degree  among  his  brethren;  and  which  had 
so  conciliating  an  effect,  that  even  the  enemies  of 
truth  often  spoke  loudly  in  praise  of  his  character. 
On  the  other  hand,  this  generated  such  an  affection 
in  his  friends,  that,  had  he  attempted  to  preach 
longer  than  he  did,  a  great  part  of  his  congrega- 
tion would  have  assembled,  were  it  only  for  the 
pleasure  they  had  in  seeing  his  person. 

That  this  account  is  not  panegyric,  is  known  to 
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all  who  were  personally  acqaainted  with  Mr.  N. 
But,  as  many  who  may  read  these  Memoirs  had 
not  that  pleasure,  I  will  add  the  testimony  of  one 
whose  nicediscemnient  of  character  will  admit  of 
no  question 

''  A  people  will  love  a*  minister,  if  a  minister 
seems  to  love  his  people.  The  old  maxim,  simile 
agit  in  simile^  is  in  no  case  more  exactly  verified : 
therefore  yon  were  beloved  at  Olney ;  and,  if  you 
preached  to  the  Chickesav^  and  Chactaws,  would 
he  equally  beloved  by  them*.**^ 

As  the  ispirit  of  Chridtidn  benevolence  and 
charity  seems  not  to  have  been  suffi<biently  culti- 
vated among  us,  while  a  furious  and  often  abusive 
zeal  for  certain  points,  as  Covrper  remarks,  has 
been  substituted  for  the  whole  truth,  I  ain  led  to 
dwell  longer  than  I  intended  in  exhibiting  this 
amiable  feature  of  Mr.  N.'s  character ;  especially 
on  account  of  those  Christians  who  have  imbibed 
a  false  taste  in  their  religion  from  such  teachers  or 
books  as  have  fellen  in  their  way.  I,  therefore^ 
earnestly  request  such  persons  to^  weigh  well  the 
enquiries  which  follow. 

Have  you  ever  sufficiently  considered  the  evil 
of  divisions  and  heart-burnings  in  a  church ;  and 
what  interest  that  enemy,  who  comes  to  sow  tares 
among  the  wheat,  takes  in  promoting  them? — 
Do  you  reflect  that  another  Christian  may  be  doing 

*  See,  in  Hayley's  life  of  Cowper,  the  xxyiith  liCtter,  which  it  ad^ 
brewed  by  Cowper  to  Mr.  Newton* 
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God*8  work,  thongh  his  mode  of  doing  it  may  not 
meet  your  taste,  any  more  than  your  taste  meets 
his? — Do  'you  consider  how  much  greater  evil  a 
wrong  spirit  and  temper  produce,  than  the  things 
you  object  against? — Do  you  weigh  the  conse- 
t]uences  of  your  haste  in  weakening  the  hands,  and 
grieving  the  heart  of  any  godly  minister,  whom 
*you  constantly  or  occasionally  attend;  and  in 
actually  laying  a  stumbling-block  in  the  way  of 
the  ungodly,  while  you  depreciate  him  and  his  ser- 
vices ?  Nothing  affected  that  eminent  character, 
Mr.  Cadogan,  like  what  he  met  from  some  religious 
persons  of  this  kind,  as  I  have  related  from  his  own 
lips,  in  his  Memoirs  *. 

Let  me  further  exhort  such  as  are  in  danger 
from  this  unchastised  spirit  to  consider,  how  much 
corrupt  nature  is  at  the  bottom  of  this  error.  Cor- 
rupt nature  frets  and  rages  at  any  supposed  con- 
tradiction or  restraint:  it  would  substitute  the 
work  of  the  tongue  for  that  of  the  heart.  In  the 
mean  time,  real  religion  is  scorned  by  the  world ; 
which  cannot  distinguish  between  a  thing  so  de- 
formed, and  the  thing  as  it  ought  to  appear. 

Consider,  also,  whether  there  needs  any  grace 
at  all,  in  order  to  maintain  such  a  sort  of  profes- 
sion. Are  we  only  to  christen  the  evil  passions  of 
corrupt  nature,  and  then  call  names,  hate,  boasts 
and  give  ourselves  the  preference,  as  much  as  any 
lingodly  man  whatever?   A  zealot  at  an  electiou 

*  Sm  Memoirs  of  CiMlogaD,  p.  91^. 
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can  fight  and  strive  for  his  favourite  candidate : 
with  inflamed  zeal  he  can  cause  divisions,  exhibit 
pride,  self-will,  and  impatience  of  subordination  ; 
but,  let  me  ask,  will  the  same  evil  tempers  change 
their  nature  because  they  are  employed  about  spi- 
ritual objects  ? 

Much  blame  attaches,  too,  respecting  certaia 
disputable  points  for  which  such  persons  strive. 
It  seems  as  if  some,  who  are  otherwise  good 
men,  did  not  reUsh  the  Bible  till  they  had  garbled 
and  selected  it ;  and  that,  if  the  whole  were  not 
of  acknowledged  authority,  they  would  condemn, 
it  as  it  now  stands.     They  speak  as  if  it  were  not 
accurate  in  its  terms,  or  sufficiently  express  or  de- 
cisive in  confirming  their  fond  opinions.  This  leadSv 
them  to  be  shy  of  some  parts  of  Revelation ;  and 
to  distort  others,  in  order  to  fit  them  for  their 
system.     While  contending  for  that  system,  they 
appear  to  forget  the  stress  which  the  Apostle  laya 
upon  the  holy,  humble,  self-denying,  affectionate 
spirit  of.  Christianity,   in  1  Cor.  xiii.  how  gentle 
it  is !  how  easy  to  be  entreated !  how  it  hopeth  and 
endureth  all  things,  &c.  while,  on  the  contrary,, 
they  who  can  speak  with  the  tongues  of  men  and 
of   angels,  who  have  all   knowledge,   who  can 
work  miracles,    and  even  die  martyrs,  would^j 
without  this  distinguishing  characteristic  of  Chris* 
tianity,  be  considered  of  God  as  NOTHING.. 
The  Old  Testament  Dispensation,  it  is  granted, 
bad  a  severe  aspect;  and  special  occasions  maybe 
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pleaded  for  special  expresflioDS  of  holy  indigiiatiaai 
under  any  dispensation ;  but,  when  the  Prophet 
describes  the  brighter  day,  he  foretels  that  then 
the  wolf  shall  dwell  with  the  lamb,  as  emblematical 
of  the  prevalence  of  that  grace  described  by  the 
Apostle  in  the  chapter  just  quoted.  Hold,  there- 
fore, the  faith  once  delivered  to  the  saints  ^a firmly 
as  possible ;  but  hold  it  in  love.  jBi^  the  truths 
and  sell  it  not — rather  die  for  it,  than  part  with  it 
— but,  speak  it  in  love:  and  walk  in  it  as  Christ 
also  walked;  ever  remembering  that  the  wrath  ^ 
man  worketh  not  the  righteousness  of  God. 

I  feel  conscious  that  it  is  simply  with  a  view  to 
convince  many  well-meaning  Christians  of  their 
error  (and  I  have  found  more  or  less  of  this  class 
in  almost  every  place  where  I  have  been)  that  I 
thus  speak.  If  a  gross  superstition  arising  in  the 
Church  perverted  the  Christianity  of  former  ages ; 
I  wish  I  may  mistake  in  supposing,  that  a  loose 
and  unscriptural  profession  is  widely  spreading  as 
the  bane  of  our  age.  Against  such  a  departure 
from  the  true  genius  of  Christianity,  I  certainly,  as 
a  minister  of  Christ,  ought  to  bear  my  feeble  testi- 
mony. Consider,  therefore,  that  what  is  said  is 
said  with  a  single  view  to  your  best  interests ;  and 
the  Lord  give  you  understanding  in  all  things  t 

As  I  referred  the  Christians  who  were  last  ad- 
dressed to  the  character  of  Mr.  N.  as  an  example, 
so  I  never  knew  a  more  perfect  one  to  my  pur- 
pose.— When  any  person  depreciated  the  ministry 
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of  a  'good  man,  who,  By  advancing^  important 
truths,  was  opposing  the  reigrfing  errors  of  the 
times ;  but  Who,  from  timidity  or  prejudice,  was 
shy  of  Mr.  N.  he  would  imitate  his  Divine  Master, 
by  sayings  **  Let  him  alotie :  he  that  is  not  against 
us  is  on  our  side. — Make  no  man  an  offender  for  a 
word. — He  is  doing  good,  according  to  his  views. 
— Let  us  pray  for  him,  and  by  no  means  weaken 
his  hands. — Who  knows  but  God  may  one  day 
put  him  far  above  our  heads,  both  in  knowledge 
and  usefulness  ?' 

His  grand  point,  in  a  few  words,  as  he  used  to 
express  it,  was,  "  To  break  a  hard  heart,  and 
TO  HEAL  A  BROKEN  heart/'— To  implant  the  life 
of  God  in  the  soul  of  fiian,  he  would  sacrifice  every 
subordinate  consideration : '  he  felt  every  other  to 
be  comparatively  insignificant.  He  saw  the  spirit 
of  ancient  Pharisaism  working  among  those  who 
cry  the  most  against  it— who  exact  to  a  scruple,  in 
the  tythe  of  mint,  anise,  and  cummin  of  their  own 
peculiarities,  while  they  pass  over  the  weightier 
matters  of  unity  and  love — straining  out  the  gnat 
of  a  private  opinion,  and  swallowing  the  camel  of 
a  deadly  discord.  On  the  contrary,  so  far  as  order 
and  circumstances  would  admit,  Mr.  N.  clave  to 
every  good  man,  and  endeavoured  to  strengthen 
his  hands,  in  whatever  denomination  of  Christians 
he  was  found.  His  character  well  illustrated  the 
Scripture,  that  though  scarcely  for  a  righteous 
(or  just)  man  would  one  die,  yet  for  a  good  man 
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(i.  e.  one  eminent  for  his  candour  and  benevolence) 
some  would  even  dare  to  die.  However  they  ad- 
mired some  ministers,  they  all  loved  him ;  and  saw 
exemplified  in  him  that  wisdom  which  is  from 
abovej — which  is  first  pure,  then  peaceable^  gentle 
and  easy  to  be  entreated^  full  of  mercy  and  good 
fruitSy  without  partiality ^  and  without  hypoaisy.  . 
I  conclude  these  Memoirs  with  a  word  to  such 
as  are  endeavouriDg  to  follow  the  stepa  of  their 
late  faitliful  friend ,  as  he  followed  Christ  We 
cannot  but  lament  the  errors  just  described.  We 
cannot,  if  we  have  any  zeal  for  the  Gospel,  but 
protest  against  them.  But  let  us  recollect  that 
they  are  not  the  o9t^  errors  which  are  found  in  the 
Church ;  and  therefore  let  us  watch  lest  any  other 
root  of  bitteiTiess  spring  up  to  trouble  us,  and  defile 
unany.  When  you  lament  with  me  the  removal  of 
ministers  like  Mr.  N.,  let  us  recollect  that  eternal 
FRIEND,  who  will  never  leave  his  Church  without 
witnesses  to  the  truth;  and  who,  among  other  rea- 
sons for  removing  earthly  helps,  teaches  us  thereby 
to  rest  only  on  that  help  which  cannot  be  removed. 
Let  us  take  comfort  too  in  recollecting,  that,  spot- 
ted as  tlie  Church  may  appear  from  the  inconsis- 
tencies of  many  of  its  members,  yet  all  the  real 
good  in  this  corrupt  world  is  to  be  found  in  that 
Church. — God  saw  seven  thousand  true  believers 
in  Israel,  while  his  prophet  could  see  but  one. — 
Where  some  Jehu  is  sounding  a  trumpet  before 
him,  many  are  quietly  passing  to  heaven  without 
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ftny  such  clamour.  As  a  great  writer  remarks, 
**  Because  half  a  dozen' grasshoppers  under  a  fern 
make  the  field  ring  with  their  importunate  chink, 
while  thousands  of  great  cattle  chew  the  cud  and 
are  silent,  pray  do  not  imagine  that  those  that 
make  the  noise,  are  *  the  only  inhabitants  of  the 
field."' 

But  1  must  remahk,  that  nothing  has  been  more 
profitable  to  myself  in  considering  Mr.  N.'s  life, 
than  the  exhibition '•which  it  makes  of  a  Particular 
Providence.     If  the  Church  be  not  conducted  by 
such  visible  signs  now,  as  formerly,  it  is  found  to 
be  as  acUmlly  conducted.     We  read  of  a  divine 
hand  concerned  in  the  fall  of  sparrows^  in  number^ 
ing  the  hairs  of  our  heady  and  in  raising  our  dust  ta 
life;  but  with  what  little  interest  we  read  this, 
appears  by  our  distrust  in  the  first  trial  we  meet. 
If  we  do  not  dare  to  join  the  sentiments  of  some, 
who  regard  such  expressions  as  purely  figurative 
and  hyperbolical ;  yet  our  imagination  is  so  over- 
whelmed with  the  difficulty  of  the  performance, 
that  we  are  apt  to  turn  from  the  subject,  with 
some  general  hope,  but  with  a  very  indistinct  and 
vague  idea  of  a  God  at  hand,  faithfiil  lo  his  pro- 
ftiise,  and  almighty  to  deliver.     Yet,  how  many 
cases  occur  in  the  history  of  every  one  of  us-, 
where  nothing  short  of  an  Almighty  Arm  could 
prove  apres€7it  help  in  the  time  of  trouble/ 

Now  this  short  history  before  us  is  admirably 

calculated  to  encourage  our  faith  andliope,  wbeu 
VOL.  I.  Of 
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we  are  called  to  pass  through  those  deep  waters 
that  seem  to  bid  defiance  to  human  strength  and 
contrivance.  What,  for  instance,  but  a  divine  inte^ 
ference  caused  Mr.  N.  to  be  roused  from  sleep  od 
board  the  Harwich  at  the  moment  of  exchanging 
men,  and  thereby  effected  his  removal  ? — What 
placed  him  in  a  situation  so  remarkably  suited  to 
his  recovering  the  ship  which  had  already  passed 
the  place  of  his  station  in  Africa,  and  brought  him 
back  to  his  country? — What  kept  him  fit>m  re- 
turning in  the  boat  that  was  lost  at  Bio  Cestors  ? 
— or  from  putting  off  to  the  ship  that  was  blown 
up  near  Liverpool  ? — Not  to  mention  many  other 
of  his  special  deliverances. 

^^  lam  a  wonder  unto  manyj''  says  he,  in  the 
motto  of  his  Narrative :  and,  if  we  as  distinctly 
considered  the  strange  methods  of  mercy  which 
have  occurred  in  our  own  cases,  we  should  at 
least  be  a  wonder  to  ourselves.  But  my  aim  is  to 
point  out  the  use  which  we  should  make  of  these 
Memoirs  in  this  respect.  We  should,  as  Chris- 
tians, mark  the  error  of  despair. — We  should  see 
that  the  case  of  a  praying  man  cannot  be  desperate 
— that  if  a  man  be  out  of  the  pit  of  hell,  he  is  on 
the  ground  of  mercy.  We  should  recollect  that 
God  sees  a  way  of  escape  when  we  see  none — 
that  nothing  is  too  hard  for  him — that  he  warrants 
our  dependance,  and  invites  us  to  call  on  him  in 
the  day  of  trouble,  and  gives  a  promise  of  deli- 
verance.   We  should,  therefore,  in  every 
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adopt    the    language    of    Mr.    N.'s    favourite 
Herbert  : 

**  Away  Despair:  my  gracious  Lord  doth  hear: 
Though  winds  and  waves  assaalt  my  keel, 
He  doth  preserve  it :  he  doth  steer, 
£v'n  when  the  boat  seems  most  to  reel : 
Storms  are  tlie  triumph  of  his  art : 

Well  may  he  close  his  eyes,  but  oot  his  heart.* 

From  these  facts  we  should  see  that  Christ  is 
able,  not  only  to  save  to  the  uttermost  all  that  come 
unto  God  by  him;  but  that  he  is  able  to  bring  the 
most  hardened  blasphemer  and  abject  slave  from 
his  chains  of  sin  and  misery,  to  stand  in  the  most 
honourable  and  useful  station,  and  proclaim  to  the 
wretched  and  to  the  ruined  the  exceeding  riches 
of  his  grace.  I  have  observed,  from  my  own  ex- 
perience as  well  as  from  that  of  others,  how  strong 
a  hold  Satan  builds  by  despair.  The  pressing 
&8cinations  of  the  world,  the  secret  invitations  of 
sensuality,  and  the  distant  prospect  of  eternal 
things,  form  a  powerful  current  against  vital  reli- 
gion. The  heart  of  a  Christian  is  ready  to  sink 
whenever  these  proud  waters  rise.  Let  him, 
therefore,  recollect,  that  his  hope,  his  only  hope, 
is  in  pressing  right  onward  through  a  world  of  lies 
and  vanity — that  his  present  dispensation  is  the 
walk  oifaithy  and  not  of  sight — and  that  by  two 
immutable  things  in  which  it  is  impossible  for  God 
to  lie  he  has  giveti  strong  consolation  to  such  as 
jUefor  rrfuge  to  the  hope  set  before  them. 
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One  could)  indeed,  scarcely  conjectore  that 
cases  like  Mr.  N.'s  should  be  so  perverted  by  any 
of  our  children,  as  that  they  should  take  confi* 
dence  in  their  sins  from  his  former  course  of  life; 
but,  because  such  facts,  as  I  am  credibly  in- 
formed, do  exist,  let  us  be  upon  the  watch  to 
counteract  this  deep  device  of  the  great  enemy. 
My  dear  young  friends,  who  may  have  read 
«    these  Memoirs  merely,  perhaps,  for  your  amuse- 
ment, consider  with  what  a  contrary  design  St 
Paul  states  his  former  unrenewed  condition:  / 
p;asj  says  'he,  before^  a  blasphemer^  a  persecutor^ 
and  injurious — hut  far  this  cause  I  obtained  mercy . 
— For  what  cause  ?    Was  it  that  men  should  con- 
tinue in  sin  because  a  miracle  of  special  grace,  has 
been  \vrought?  To  do  evil  that  good  may  come^  is 
the  black  mark  of  a  reprobate  mind. — ^nt  for 
this  causey  saith  the  Apostle,  /  obtained  mercy^ 
that  in  me  first  Jesus  Christ  might  shew  forth  aU 
lofig'Siifferingy  for  a  pattern  to  them  who  should 
hereafter  believe  in  him  to  life -everlasting.     The 
same  caution  is  necessary  whenever  you  may  be 
tempted  to  hope  for  such  a  recovery  as  Mr.  N.'s 
after  erring  like  him.    To  proceed  upon  such  a 
hope  is  a  gross  presumption.    Thousands  perish 
in  wrong  courses  for  one  who  escapes  from  their 
natural  consequences.     Pray,  therefore,  that  you 
may  be  enabled  to  resist  the  temptation  of  per- 
verting such  extraordinary  cases.     God  aflfords 
them  to  be  a  savour  of  life  unto  lifcj  while  Satan 
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would  employ  them  to  be  a  savour  oj  death  unto 
death.  One,  Almighty  to  save,  affords  you  here, 
indeed,  an  instance  of  special  mercy,  which  gives 
you  the  strongest  encouragement  in  setting  your 
faces  towards  his  kingdom :  and  this  is  the  proper 
use  to  be  made  of  such  a  case. 

Your  parents,  your  most  disinterested  friends, 
are  anxiously  watching  for  your  good;  and  they, 
perhaps,  have  put  this  book  into  your  hand  with  a 
view  of  promoting  it.  The  author  has  cause  to 
thank  God  who  put  it  into  the  heart  of  his  pious 
parent  to  make  a  similar  attempt,  and  bless  it  with 
success:  and  he  could  tell  of  more  such  instances. 
May  it  please  God  that  you  may  be  added  to  the 
number ! 

Worldly  prosperity  would  rather  hurt  than  help 
you,  before  your  minds  become  rightly  directed. 
Mr.  N.  shews  .us  (p.  415,)  that  his  firmest  friend 
could  not  have  served  him,  had  not  God  first  pre- 
pared his  mind  for  the  advancement.  An  enemy 
would  occupy  your  minds  with  perishing  objects ; 
but  God  calls  you  to  cultivate  nobler  feelings. 
He  proposes  glory,  honour,  immortality,  and  eter- 
nal life  by  the  Gospel. — Seek,  therefore,  first 

THE  KINGDOM  OF  GOD  AND  HIS  RIGHTEOUSNESS, 
AND  ALL  OTHER  THINGS  SHALL  BE  ADDED  UNTO 
YOU. 

END  OF  VOL.  I. 
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